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Art. I—MEMOIR OF ABBOTT LAWRENCE.* 


Tue duty of preparing a memoir of Ansorr Lawrence for the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, agreeably to their appointment, is undertaken 
as a sad, but pleasing labor of love, by one who, during a large part of 
his life, was not only engaged in similar pursuits, but was on terms of the 
greatest personal intimacy with him. 

Mr. Lawrence was by profession a merchant—a profession which is not 
often associated with the higher exhibitions of intellect. It is true, it is 
often accompanied with great wealth, and wealth alone carries with it 
power, and a certain degree of distinction. 

The merchant is at the head of the numerous family who live by trade 
—in the distribution, on a smaller or larger scale, of the commodities 
which supply the wants and fancies of life. The whole family is actuated 
immediately and directly by the selfish principle, in its application to 
property. The sole object of trade is profit—gain to the trader. Other 
occupations and professions, whilst tied down by the common necessity of 
providing for the wants of life, are associated with other aims which com- 
mand the higher places in the world’s estimation, 

Notwithstanding the eloquent expostulations of the friends of peace, 
the world continues to assign the foremost rank to the successful warrior, 


who fights for glory as well as patriotism, A Napoleon or a Wellington 








* At a stated meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, on the 13th day of March, 1858, 
after the formal business of the morning had been transacted, the following Memoir of their late 
associate member, the Hon. AssotT Lawkence, was presented, agreeably to a previous appoint 
ment of the Society, by the Hon. Naruan ArpLeton, and, having been read by him, was referred 
to the Committee of Publication, for the purpose of being printed. 
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always commands the applause of his day and generation. Even Wash- 
ington won his glory as a warrior before he was known as the statesman. 
In the learned professions—in the various departments of science—and 
in the higher walks of art, it is the love of fame which is the spur to ex- 
cellence, rather than any pecuniary acquisition. The same principle will 
apply, in a considerable degree, to the mechanic arts. It is true, that 
some modification of the selfish principle may be said to lie at the root of 
all human action, but nowhere is it so naked and undisguised as in the 
profession of the merchagt, whose direct and avowed object is the getting 
of gain. At the same time, the world has always given honor to mer- 
chants. We are told in Holy Writ, that “ the traffickers of Tyre were the 
honorable of the earth,” and the same character has been freely bestowed 
in all succeeding ages. It is to be taken for granted, however, that it has 
always been the use made of the wealth acquired in trade which has been 
the object of commendation and honor, rather than the success in its ac- 
cumulation. 

The merchant makes no claim to benevolence or patriotism as his 
ruling motive in trade; all he professes is absolute and undeviating 
justice. The morals of trade are of the strictest and purest character. It 
is not an uncommon opinion that there is a laxity in the mercantile code 
which looks with iehkanee on what are called the tricks of trade. It is 
not so. Whilst the direct object of all trade is gain, individual benefit, 
not the slightest prevarication or deviation from truth is allowable. There 
is no class of men with whom the Christian rule of doing to others what 
we expect or require in return, is more strictly demanded than amongst 
merchants, Mercantile honor is as delicate and fragile as that of a wo- 
man. It will not bear the slightest stain. The man in trade who has 
been found to equivocate or falter in his course, becomes a marked man. 
He is avoided. It is thus found, by experience, that integrity is almost 
as uniformly the accompaniment of success, as it always is of character. 
It is true, that in the manifold operations of trade there are opportunities 
and temptations to acts of dishonesty more frequent than in other oecupa- 
‘tions, and it is not to be denied that, in many instances, poor human na- 
ture is found to yield to them. What we insist on is the rigidity of the 
rule which controls the action of the honorable merchant, and under which 
alone he can claim that name. 

But whilst the selfish principle lies at the foundation of trade, there is 
no reason why the trader himself should not be active in benevolence and 
all the Christian virtues. There is no occupation which has a tendency 
to liberalize the mind more than that of the merchant. His intercourse 
is wide with men of all opinions and all countries. He perceives that in- 
tegrity, virtue, and honor, are not confined to a narrow circle or to one 
country. We accordingly find a full proportion of men engaged in trade 
among the patrons and managers of our charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions. They are also amongst the most liberal supporters of enterprises 
undertaken for the public good. It is perhaps natural that men accumu- 
lating their own fortunes should have less hesitation in adventuring prop- 
erty in new enterprises, than those holding property by inheritance. The 
fact appears to be so. 

These general views of the mercantile profession may serve a8 an ap- 

propriate introduction to the life of one who was so eminent an ornament 
of that profession, and whose whole career was an iliustration of the In- 
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tegtity, liberality, and public spirit, which are indispensable elements in 
the character of the great and good merchant. 

Abbott Lawrence was born in the town of Groton, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 16th, 1792. He was the fifth son of Deacon Samuel Lawrence, a 
respectable farmer, who did good service as a soldier during the revolu- 
tionary war, in which he rose to the rank of major, and was highly ee- 
teemed by his fellow-citizens, The ancestor, John Lawrence, one of the 
éarly Puritan emigrants, settled at Watertown in 1635, and removed to 
Groton in 1660. He came from Wissett, in Suffolk, where, and in the 
neighboring parish of Rumburg, the family had been long settled. It 
was of great antiquity, Sir Robert Lawrence having been knighted by 
eet Ceur de Lion, in 1191, for his bravery in scaling the walls of 

cre. 

The early education of the subject of this memoir was at the district 
school during the winter, and for a few months at the academy which now 
bears his name. This was the narrow foundation on which he himself 
added the superstructure which has carried him successfully through the 
various places which he was destined to fill. With this, the common out- 
fit of every New England boy, he came to Boston in 1808 as an appren- 
tice to his brother Amos, who was already established in business, and 
who thus speaks of him in his diary: “In 1808 he came to me, as my 
apprentice, bringing his bundle under his arm, with less than three dollars 
in his pocket—and this was his fortune. A first-rate business \ad he was, 
but, like other bright lads, needed the careful eye of a senior to guard him 
from the pit-falls that he was exposed to.” 

He is reported to have been most assiduous and diligent in his duties, 
and to have devoted his evenings to supply the deficiencies of his early 
education. The business of the elder brother was prosperous, and when 
Abbott came of age, in 1814, a copartnership was formed between them, 
which continued until terminated by death. Their business was the im- 
heap and sale of foreign manufactures, in which the firm stood at the 

ead of that class of merchants—and by their industry and enterprise ac- 
quired a large fortune. Under the taritis of 1816 and 1824 the manufac- 
ture of cottons and woolens was extensively introduced, and the house of 
A. & A. Lawrence entered largely into their sales on commission. It was 
oe until the year 1830 that they became interested in the cotton mills at 
well, 

On the establishment of the Suffolk, Tremont, and Lawrence compa- 
nies, as well as subsequently in other corporations, they became large pro- 
prietors. From this time their business, as selling agents, was on the 
most extensive scale, and their income from all sources large in proper- 
tion. Asa man of business, Mr. Lawrence possessed talents of the very 
first order. Prompt, energetic, with an intuitive insight into the charac- 
ters of men, with sound judgment and an openness of character which 
won favor on the slightest acquaintance, he acquired the confidence of the 
community in the highest degree. For many of the last years of nis life 
he was largely interested in the China trade, the source of a good deal of 

rofit. 
’ But his mind was not confined to the numerous details and ramifica- 
tions of his business, extensive as it was. He took a deep interest in all 
matters of public concern—in politics, political economy, finance. He 
was amongst the most zealous advocates of the protective system before 
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he was himself interested in manufactures, and was one of the delegates 
from Massachusetts to Harrisburg in 1827, where he took an active part 
in the deliberations of that assembly. In 1834 he was elected a member 
of the Twenty-fourth Congress, for the district of Suffolk. He was placed 
at once on the Committee of Ways and Means, where his acquaintance 
with mercantile affairs gave him much deserved influence. He won the 
favor of all parties by his general intelligence, and by his genial and 
affable manners. Without making set speeches for display, he spoke well 
on proper occasions, on the matters of business before Congress. He de- 
clined a re-election at the end of the term; but in 1839, in consequence 
of a vacancy, he was with difficulty persuaded to allow himself to be a 
eandidate for the Twenty-sixth Congress, to which he was triumphantly 
elected. His usefulness in this position was, however, soon brought to a 
close by a severe attack of fever in March, 1840, on his recovery from 
which he considered it necessary to resign the office. 

In 1842 he was appointed, on the part of Massachusetts, a commissioner 
on the subject of the Northeastern Boundary, which had become a most 
dangerous and difficult question—intrusted on the part of the British gov- 
ernment to Lord Ashburton. It is the belief of the writer, who was then 
in Congress and in daily confidential communication with him, that to 
Mr. Lawrence more than to any other individual, is due the successful ac- 
complishment of the negotiation which resulted in the important treaty of 
Washington. Lord Ashburton was himself a merchant of an open, 
strightforward character. He had accepted the office of ambassador with 
the especial purpose of settling this vexed question. Mr. Lawrence ac- 
cepted the office of commissioner with much the same feeling. They were 
both of opinion that any terms of settlement which involved no sacrifice 
of honor, were better than that this portentous question should remain un- 
settled, liable at any moment to break out into a regular war. They soon 
came to an understanding with each other. Lord Ashburton communi- 
cated freely to Mr. Lawrence the utmost limits to which his instructions 
would allow him to go, and Mr. Lawrence was thus enabled to bring his 
somewhat intractable colleagues to the final happy issue. He was at last, 
at the close of the negotiation, called in to satisfy the scruples of Presi- 
dent Tyler, who had found a difficulty in his own mind with some of 
the details, which Mr. Webster, the Secretary of State, was unable to re- 
move, 

In the Presidential*campaign of 1840, he took an active part in favor 
of the election of Gen. Harrison, In September, 1842, he was President 
of the Whig Convention which nominated Henry Clay for President, on 
the part of Massachusetts. He was a delegate to the Whig National Con- 
vention in 1844, and in the same year, one of tne electors at large for the 
State. 

In the Presidential canvass of 1848, the name of Mr. Lawrence was 
prominently associated for the office of Vice-President with that of Gen. 
Taylor for President, and at the convention in Philadelphia he wanted but 
six votes of being nominated for that office. This result was owing to 
the peculiar and unexpected course of some of the delegates of his own 
State. He was disappointed, but never allowed his equanimity to be dis- 
turbed. He had, with extreme delicacy, forborne to allow his name to be 
brought forward by his friends until the last moment, and he did not allow 
any personal feeling to affect his course. He presided at a ratification 
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meeting in Faneuil Hall, to sustain the nomination of Taylor and Fill- 
more. As a presiding officer on this and similar occasions, he appeared 
to great advantage. He was, in fact, a self-made but very successful and 
forcible public speaker. This was shown effectively during this campaign, 
in what are called caucus speeches, in which he was always happy. He 
was urgently solicited, in various quarters of the conntry, to address his 
fellow-citizens, but confined himself to a few of the most important points, 
in which he was eminently successful. 

Immediately after the inauguration of Gen. Taylor, he was summoned 
to Washington, and urged to take a seat in the cabinet. But the two 
highest places had been disposed of, and those which remained were not 
to his taste, and were declined. A higher position was soon after offered 
him—that of the representative of the United States at the Court of 
Great Britain. This is a station of the highest honor, which has been 
fillled by some of the most eminent men of the country, requiring sound 
discretion as the necessary foundation, and in which the highest and the 
most varied information upon all subjects will find full exercise. This 
place, after some hesitation, he accepted, and, with Mrs. Lawrence, em- 
barked for England in September, 1849. It is difficult to find greater 
contrasts in the life of any man than those presented by his first and last 
visits to England—the first as a novice, confined to the operations of trade 
at Manchester and Leeds, and the last introducing him directly to Queen 
Victoria and the British Court, and giving him free intercourse with the 
most distinguished statesmen of the land. This position he occupied not 
merely respectably, but with the highest honor, not only to himself, but 
to his country. 

He did not attempt to pass for what he was not; but his general infor- 
mation, especially upon matters relating to trade, commerce, and finance, 
caused his opinions to be sought in the highest quarters, whilst his pecu- 
liar urbanity and gracious manners made him a favorite with all with 
whom he came in contact. The possession ef an ample fortune enabled 
him to support a style ef hospitality more in accordance with the higher 
European embassies, than is usual under the somewhat niggardly allow- 
ance of our own government. All this, however, he did without over- 
stepping the bounds of the strictest propriety and decorum. On public 
occasions, and at the numerous festivals which he attended, he acquitted 
himself in the happiest manner—and his speeches may well compare with 
those made by statesmen of the highest education. 

Having had an opportunity of examining copies of his diplomatic cor- 
respondence, a small portion only of which has been published, the writer 
has no hesitation in characterizing it as exceedingly able, both in matter 
and manner, and as comparing well with the best specimens of that spe- 
cies of composition. It is very evident that he inspired the deepest respect 
in the different functionaries with whom he came in contact. 

One of the first objects requiring his attention was the project of a ship- 
canal from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, which had been brought 
forward by his predecessor, Mr. Bancroft. The assent and guaranty of 
both the United States and Great Britain were necessary to effect this ob- 
ject. An obstacle existed in the claim set up by Great Britain to the 
protectorate of the Mosquito Territory, on a part of which the eastern 
terminus of the canal must be made. This subject was one which re- 
ceived his immediate attention, and as early as December, 1849, he ob- 
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tained from Lord Palmerston a disavowal, on the / es of Great Britain, of 
any intention “to occupy or colonize Ni ta Rica, the Mosquito 
Coast, or any part of Central America.” His mind was very. much occu- 
pied with this matter, in the expectation that it would devolve upon him 
to negotiate a treaty with the British government, In a letter of Decem- 
ber 14th, 1849, to Lord Palmerston, he presents a view ot the important 
advantages to result from such a canal, and of the obstacle interposed by 
the claim in behalf of the Mosquito Indians as an independent sovereign- 
> In the meantime he set himself to work in collecting information in 
illustration of the connection of the British government with the Mosquito 
Indians, out of which their claim to certain peculiar rights, as their pro- 
tectors, was founded. In this he was entirely successful. He became 
omega of some very important manuscript documents, which had never 

n published, consisting of the Vernon and Wager manuscripts, which 
he characterizes as “a collection embodying, in the original, official as 
well as private letters of the Duke of Newcastle, of Sir Charles Wager, of 
Admiral Vernon, of Sir William Pulteney, of Gorvernor Trelawney, of 
Mr. Robert Hodgson, and many others, a mass of authentic information 
never published, and not existing anywhere else, unless in her Majesty’s 
State Paper Office.” 

He was arranging all these matters into a legal argument and histori- 
cal document, when in April, 1850, he received notice ffom Mr. Clayton, 
Secretary of State, that “these negotiations were entirely transferred to 
a and that he was to cease altogether to press them in Lon- 
don.” This was naturally a severe disappointment, Dut he at once set 
about changing the character of this document from a letter to Lord 
Palmerston, to a dispatch to our own Secretary of State. It bears date 
19th April, 1850. It covers 85 folio pages of manuscript, It discusses 
the question of the title of the Mosquito Indians to the sovereignty of the 
country claimed for them by Great Britain. It states very clearly the law 
established by the different nations of Europe in reference to their own 
rights, and that of the savages inhabiting the continent and islands of 
America. 

“The Christian world have agreed in recognizing the Indians as occu- 

ts only of the lands, without a right of possession, without domain, 
the sovereignty being determined by priority of discovery, and occu- 
pation.” 

In the historical review of the question, he states that Spain established 
her rights on the Mosquito Territory in the fifteenth century, which were 
recognized in the treaty of 1672 by Sir William Godolphin. He quotes 
from the documents before mentioned abundant evidence of the tampering 
of the governor of Jamaica and of the admiral on that station with the 
Mosquitoes, during the war which broke out with Spain in 1739. The 
treaty of 1763 as well as that of 1783, would seem to admit the sov- 
ereignty of Spain in the fullest degree. This whole question is argued 
with great ability. 

It is unfortunate that whilst this document was on its passage to Wash- 
ington, a treaty was actually signed by Mr. Clayton and Sir Henry L. 
Bulwer, out of which a serious misunderstanding has arisen. This could 
hardly have happened, had this document been communicated to the Brit- 
ish government, as the American view of the question. 

Mr. Lawrence’s own view of the subject was, “that whenever the history 
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of the conduct of Great Britain shall be published to the world, it will 
not stand one hour before the bar of public opinion without universal con- 
demnation.”* 

A question was left unsettled by Mr. Bancroft, in relation to the postal 
rates on the transit of letters across England, to which Mr. Lawrence de- 
voted a good deal of time. Not being able to induce the postmaster- 
general to adopt rates more reasonable than the existing ones, he recom- 
mended to our government to give notice to annul the convention of 1848, 
as they had a right to do, as the only means of bringing about a more 
equitable arrangement. 

Another matter which Mr. Lawrence pressed upon the British govern- 
ment with earnestness and ability, was the injustice of her lighthouse sys- 
tem, by which foreign tonnage is taxed to a rt sinecure offices, whilst 
our own lighthouses are free to all the world without any tax whatever. 
These dispatches, which were never satisfactorily answered, were made 

ublic by vote of the House of Commons on motion of Mr. Hume. 

A delicate but spirited correspondence took place between Mr. Law- 
rence and Lord Granville, in relation to the outrage committed by H. M. 
ship Express on the steamer Prometheus, for which an ample apology was 
made. 

In August, 1852, England was thrown into intense excitement, in conse- 
quence of a letter written by Mr. Webster on the subject of the new ground 
taken by Great Britain in reference to the fisheries. This led to several 
interviews between Mr. Lawrence and Lord Malmesbury, the result of 
which was such a modification of the instructions to the vessels on the 
station, as prevented any collision. 

His attention was unremitted in reference to the very numerous private 

claims upon the British government which required his care. A joint 
commission was afterward appointed to decide definitively upon this de- 
scription of cases. 
In September, 1851, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence made a tour in Ireland, of 
which he gives an interesting account in a dispatch under date of 2d De- 
f cember. They visited Dublin, Galway, Limerick, Killarney, Cork, &c. In 
many of these places he was met by deputations, and received the most 
flattering and respectful attentions. His account of the present state of 
Ireland, and his remarks upon it, are in the highest degree interesting and 
instructive. 

On the whole, it may be doubted whether, since the mission of Dr. Frank- 
lin, any minister of the United States has accomplished a diplomatic suc- 
































cess greater than must be awarded to Mr. Lawrence. 


This was the result 


of his peculiar endowments, quick apprehension, eogocity. retentive mem- 


indness of heart, and 





ory, power of reaching the pith of a matter, tact, 
perfect truthfulness. 

His residence in London, mingling freely in society, did much in pro- 
ducing a change in public opinion favorable to his own country, The 
writer thought he saw good evidence of this at a dinner at which he was 
present, given by Mr. Westhead, member of Parliament for Knaresbo- 
rough, at the Clarendon Hotel, to a party of about fifty, consisting equally 
of English and Americans. This gentleman had met Mr. Lawrence dur- 
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* This document was published on a call from the Senate, February 9th, 1853. Senate Doc. 38d 
Congress, 2d sess., No. 27, 
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ing a visit which he made to Manchester and Liverpool, and was so much 
pleased with him that he requested permission to give him such a dinner, 
which it would have been ungracious to refuse. It was a compliment to 
Mr. Lawrence and his country, graced by the presence of distinguished 
members of the British cabinet, and such Americans as happened to be 
in England, It was opened by a neat speech from Mr. Westhead, to which 
Mr. Lawrence replied in his happiest manner. Speeches followed by Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, Earl Powis, Mr. Cardwell, and others. They 
were beautiful specimens of dinner speeches; but what was particularly 
striking, was the amiable manner in which they tendered the right hand 
of fellowship to their American brothers. There seemed to be a general 
desire to express the feeling that Brother Jonathan had proved himself a 
worthy chip of the old block, and was entitled to their kindest regards. 
There was an air of sincerity and cordiality on the occasion which could 
not be mistaken. Unfortunately, reporters were excluded, so that these 
speeches were never given to the public. 

After three years’ service, Mr. Lawrence obtained leave to return to his 
country, which he did in October, 1852. On this occasion he was invited 
to a public dinner, but happening at a period when the whole community 
were deeply affected by the recent death of Mr. Webster, he declined it; 
he arrived, in fact, barely in time to attend the funeral of that lamented 
statesman. 

Mr. Lawrence was always reedy and foremost in supporting measures 
which promised benefit to the public. He was a large subscriber to the 
various railroads projected for the concentration of trade in Boston, and 
this from a feeling of patriotism rather than the expectation of profit. 
His subscriptions for public objects of charity or education were always on 
the most liberal scale; but the crowning act of this character was the 
establishment of the Scientific School at Cambridge, connected with Har- 
vard College, for which he gave $50,000 in 1847, and left a further like 
sum by his will. His letter to Mr. Eliot, the treasurer of the college, ac- 
companying the donation, was a proof how series A his mind was im- 
bued with the subject, and how fully and accurately he had investigated 
it. This institution supplied a great want in our system of education, in 
the application of science to the arts. 

He left a further sum of $50,000 for the purpose of execting model 
lodging-houses, the income of the rents to be forever applied to certain 
public charities. 

He received, in 1854, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Har- 
vard College, and also from that of Williamstown. 

Viewing his character phrenologically, it was the symmetry and beauty 
of the whole organization which constituted its excellence, without the 
peculiar prominence or exaggeration of particular organs which give the 
highest power of genius in their manifestation. In other words, his intel- 
lectual and moral powers were in due and admirable proportion—with no 
deficiency and with no excess. In his person, he was at the same time com- 
manding and prepossessing, with a suavity and air of benevolence and 
sincerity which indicated the perfect gentleman. 

In his social relations he was eminently happy. Early in life he mar 
ried Katharine, the daughter of the Hon. Timothy Bigelow, long known 
and distinguished as the Speaker of the House of Representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts. She aided in his labors with devoted fidelity, and shared in 
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his honors with becoming dignity. He lived to see a numerous family of 
children well married and settled in life. His eldest son married the 
daughter of the eminent historian Prescott. 

In June, 1855, he was attacked with alarming symptoms of disease. 
These continued to increase, and his life was brought to a close on the 
18th day of August, in the sixty-third year of his age. He was in prin- 
ciple and practice, during life, a sincere and pious Christian. He met 
death as becomes a Christian to die. At this comparatively early age, 
with everything about him calculated to make the close of life a period 
of calm and tranquil enjoyment, in the consciousness of a life well spent, 
he resigned his spirit to the God who gave it, without a murmur 
or expression of anything but gratitude for the blessings he had expe- 
rienced. 

There was no circumstance of his life more remarkable than the de- 
monstration of public feeling during his sickness and after his death. 
During the last few lingering days of his life, there seemed to be but one 
topic on the public mind. Was there any hope? Is he to die? Seldom 
has the death of an individual, holding no public office, called forth such 
an expression of deep feeling. Faneuil Hall, on a short notice, was spon- 
taneously crowded by our citizens, in order to give vent to their grief. 
Speeches were made by several of our most distinguished men.* It was 
the loss of a friend, of a general benefactor, of a good man, which called 
forth this universal expression of sorrow. The government of Harvard 
College, and a great number of societies held special meetings, and adopted 
resolutions to attend his funeral. The Rev. Dr. Lothrop, his pastor, in a 
funeral discourse did justice to his religious character. He says: “The 
benevolence of Mr. Lawrence, and all the virtues of his life, had their 
strong foundation and constant nourishment in religious faith. He be- 
lieved in his heart on the Lord Jesus Christ, and received him as the 
promised Messiah and Saviour of the world. He was truly catholic in his 
feelings, loving all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth ; 
and extended the helping hand of his charities to the enterprises of va- 
rious Christian denominations.” 

Mr. Lawrence’s connection with the Massachusetts Historical Society 
was brief, his election having taken place in December, 1853; but he en- 
tered deeply into the spirit of our. pursuits, and contemplated making some 
valuable contributions to our archives. His name will be always cher- 
ished as one of the most distinguished upon our rolls. 





* In the Merchants’ Mogazine for January, 1856, (vol. xxxiv. pp. 46-58,) in an article on “ Abbott 
Lawrence: the Man, the Merchant. and the Statesman,” we placed on record the proceedings of the 
Faneuil Hall meeting, together with the affectionate tributes which his death called forth from pub- 
lic men and from the press—embracing the eloquent and tasteful remarks on his life and character 
by the Hon. Epwarp Everett and the Hon. R. C. Winturop, gentlemen who from years of in 
timacy understood and fully appreciated all the elements of his noble, manly, and generous nature. 
—Ed. Mer. Mag. 
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Art. 1.—COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER XLII. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


Ir has been our intention for the last ten years, to embrace the ancient 
town of Providence in our series of the commercial and industrial cities 
of the country; but never before have we been able to procure the requi- 
site information for a satisfactory accomplishment of our long-cherished 
design. The recent publication of a document containing the census of 
Providence, &c., prepared under the authority of the city government, by 
Dr. E. M. Snow, and information derived from other eqiatly reliable sour- 
ces, now furnish the material out of which we have condensed the follow- 
ing account of that flourishing city. 

rovidence, it is well known, was settled by Roger Williams, in 1635. 
A local government was organized in 1640, and in 1649 the settlement 
was incorporated as a town. In 1832 it obtained a city charter, and Sam- 
uel W. Bridgham elected Mayor, who held the office from that time until 
his death, which occurred in December, 1840. His successor, elected in 
1841, retained his office until] 1852. The other Mayors have been Amos 
C. Barstowe, Walter R. Danforth, Edward P. Knowles, each one year, to 
1855. The present Mayor, James T. Smith, was elected in the last named 
year. The first houses in Providence were erected near St. John’s church, 
on what is now North Main-street. A spring in that vicinity still bears 
tk > name of the founder, and it is supposed that his remains were interred 
near by, though no stone marks the spot. Providence suffered severely 
during King a war. At one time it was nearly destroyed by fire, 
and almost entirely deserted by its inhabitants. Since the American 
Revolution, its prosperity, with slight exceptions, has been uninterrupted. 
In wealth and population, it is only the second city in New England. 

Providence is situated at the head of navigation on the north-western 
arm of the Narragansett Bay, or Providence River, thirty-five miles from 
the ocean, forty-three miles south-west from Boston, and about 175 miles 
north-east from New York—in latitude 41° 49’ 22” north, longitude 71° 
24’ 48” W. The river divides the city into two nearly equal parts, which 
are connected by several substantial bridges, one of which is ninety feet 
wide. The site is irregular, portions of it rising into prominent eleva- 
tions, the highest of which on the west is seventy-eight feet, and on the 
east two hundred and four feet above the level of the harbor. On account 
of the inequalities of the surface, but little regard appears to have been 
paid to regularity in laying out the streets, though from time to time 
many of them have been improved. Near the center of the business por- 
tions of the city is a fine sheet of water, of an elliptic form, about a mile 
in circumference, constituting the head waters of the Narragansett Bay. 
Around this basin, which is inclosed by a wall of stone masonry, the city 
authorities have, within a few years, laid out a fine public park or pro- 
menade, eighty feet in width, which is adorned with a variety of shade trees 
and graveled walks. 

The documents prepared by Dr. Snow, under the authority of the city 
government, before alluded to in this article, goes into detail in regard to 
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the character, nativity, dc., of the population, The substance of this 
document we now give in a condensed form, The first census of the 
town, of which any record is to be found, was taken in 1730. This cen- 
sus gave for Providence—whites, 3,707; Indians, 81; blacks 128, a total 
of 3,916. Providence at that time included the present territory of Cran- 
ston, Johnston, North Providence, Smithfield, Scituate, and Glocester. 
The following table shows the white and colored population, and total 
population, at every period of which returns are given in Dr. Snow’s offi- 
cial documents. It exhibits at a glance the progress of population from 
1730 to 1855 :-— 


POPULATION OF PROVIDENCE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


Date. Whites. Colored, Total. | Date. Whites. Colored, Total. 
1730 8,707 209 8,916 | 1820 10,770 975 11,745 
1748 8,177 275 3,452 | 1825 14,527 1,414 15,941 
1755 2,897 262 8,159 | 1830 15,628 1,218 16,836 
1774 8,950 871 4,321 | 1835 18,054 1,228 19,277 
1776 cone eee 4,355 | 1840 21,870 1,302 23,172 
1782 4,015 291 4,306 | 1845 80,266 1,481 31,747 
1790 5,905 475 6,380 | 1850 40,014 1,499 41.315 
1800 6,958 656 7,614 | 1855 46,895 1,390 47,185 
1810 9,200 871 10,071 





In the earlier periods, Indians are included with the colored. 

We have also compiled a table showing the population according to 
nativity, at each period since Providence was incorporated as a city, as 
follows :— 


AMERICAN, FOREIGN. 


1835. 1849. 1850. 1868. 1835. 1846. 1800. 1866. 
18,272 25,782 $1,238 38,682 1,005 5,965 10,275 13,282 


Those of unknown nativity are not included in this table. The total 

pulation of the city in 1855, according to above table, was 47,785. 
is sep not be uninteresting to mention, it was proportioned in the last 
mentioned year as to sex and color. 


WHITE. COLORED, 

Males. Females. Total, Males, Females, Total. 

22,186 24,209 46,395 591 7199 1,390 

Showing a total number of males of 22,777 to 25,008 females, showing 
a preponderance of 2,231 females. The increase in population in twenty 
years, that is from 1835 to 1855, has been 28,508. The average annual 
increase of population for the period of twenty years, has been 1,425; the 
average annual increase per cent 7.4; and the total increase per cent for 
twenty years 147.8. In the first five years, from 1835 to 1849, the 
average annual increase of population was 779; from 1840 to 1845, it 
was 1,715; from 1845 to 1850, it was 1,052; and from 1850 to 1855, 
the annual increase was 1,254. In the whole period of twenty years, as 
above stated, it was 1,425. The same rate of annual increase for the 
ten years ending 1865, would give Providence a population in that year 
of 62,035. The average annual increase of the city is, therefore, 7.4 per 
cent for twenty years. The increase of the whole State of Rhode Island, 
from 1840 to 1850 was 36.26 per cent, or an annual average increase of 
3.6 per cent. By way of comparison, and to show that Providence is not 
behind some of her sister cities, it may be well to give the increase per 
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cent for ten years, from 1840 to 1850, as follows:—Boston, 46 per cent; 
Philadelphia, 58; Baltimore, 65; Charleston, 46; New Orleans, 16 ; 
New York, including Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, and Jersey City, 83; 
Providence, 79, according to her census. Only 35.77 per cent of the 
population of 1855 were born in the city of Providence; 14.13 per cent 
‘were born out of the city, and in the State of Rhode Island ; 29.58 per 
cent were born out of the State, and in the United States, or 70.48 per 
cent of American birth, and 27.69 per cent of foreign birth, and 1.83 of 
unknown birth place. Ireland furnishes nearly 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the city of foreign birth. In 1835, the foreign population of Pro- 
vidence was only 1,005, or 5.21 per cent of the hele population. Atthe 
present time (1856) 27.69 per cent are of foreign birth. The total foreign 
population, in 1855, was 13,232, showing an increase of foreigners in 
twenty years of 12,227, or 1,216.61 per cent increase on the foreign pop- 
ulation in 1835. This is an annual increase of 61 per cent, The increase 
of the population, of American birth, for the same period, has been 15,400, 
or 84.33 per cent in twenty years, or 4.21 per cent annually. 

The private dwellings in Providence are built, as will be seen, mostly 
of wood, though in the construction of a few, brick, granite, and other 
materials have been used. The latter are, for the most part, spacious and 
elegant houses, finely situated. The following table, compiled from Dr. 
Snow’s statement, gives the number of dwelling houses, and the materials 
of which they are built :— 

Of Wood. Of Brick. Of Stone. Total. 
5,544 169 27 5,740 

And the following table shows how these houses are occupied, that is, 
the number of families, with those living in attic and basement tenements, 
and the total population :— 

No. of Families. No. of Families in Basements, No. of Families in Attics, Total Population. 
9,280 162 56 47,785 

The whole number of dwellings in the city is 5,740; the families to 
each dwelling 1.61; the number of persons to each dwelling 8.32; the 
number of families 9,280; and the persons to each family 5.14. Com- 

red with former periods, the number of houses and families to each 
neath are as follows:—In 1774, houses, 421; families to each house, 
1.55; in 1845, houses, 3,529; families to each house, 1.67; in 1850, 
houses, 5,493; families to each house, 1.43; in 1855, houses, 5,740; 
families to each house, 1.61. 

In Boston, in 1845, there were 1.77, and in 1850, 1.53 families to each 
house ; in Edinburgh, in 1851, there were 4.20 families, and in Glasgow 
5.40 families to each house. The average number of persons to euch 
dwelling house in Providence, in 1855, was 8.32; in 1774, it was 10.26. 
The domestic condition of the population of a city or country is a sub- 
ject of much interest and importance, and we should be glad to extend 
our notes of the general condition of the population of Providence much 
further, although we have already occupied more space than we usually 
devote to such topics in similar articles, 

We come now to the consideration of the trade and commerce of Pro- 
vidence, which is advantageously situated for these purposes. Its harbor, 
though comparatively small, is safe, and admits vessels of 1,000 tons. 

Formerly the port carried on an extensive trade with Canton and the 
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East Indies, but since the introduction of manufactures, its foreign com- 
merce has considerably declined. 

During ten years, from 1843 to 1852, inclusive, the whole number of 
vessels which arrived at the port of Providence, was, coastwise, 44,220 ; 
from foreign ports, 653. The value of merchandise imported from foreign 
countries was $2,222,170; and the value of domestic products, exported 
to foreign countries, was $825,220. During twelve years, from 1843 to 
1854 inclusive, the quantity of a few articles of merchandise, received 
coastwise, was a follows :— 


Bales Cotton. Bbls. Flour. Bushels Grain, Tons of Coal, 
855,654 1,329,060 9,569,066 1,072,563 


The foreign arrivals for the year ending June 30th, 1852, were 57, with 
a tonnage of 7,944, of which 30 (5,150 tons) were by American vessels. 
The clearances for foreign ports, during the same period, were 60 (9,876 
tons,) of which 34 (7,263 tons) were by American vessels. The coastwise 
arrivals for the same year (1854) were 4,861. 

The principal articles of foreign merchandise now imported are molasses, 
sugar, wool, salt, and iron, with an occasional cargo from Africa, consist- 
ing of ivory, gum, tortoise-shell, cloves, dates, &c. The principal articles 
received during the year 1852, coastwise, were :— 


Saws ei uceusan Males: LODRTG 1 HAR oc ca cincctccccnes tons 587 
Flour, ...............-barrels 144.930 | Coal......... “veweiaens *s 134,191 
Grain.................bushels 835,988 


The total value for foreign imports, for the year 1852, amounted to 
$175,220, and of domestic produce exported to foreign countries, to 
$41,576. The amount of duties collected in 1852, amounted to $38,489. 
The shipping of the port, June 30th, 1852, amounted to an aggregate of 
9,069 tons, registered, and 7,326 enrolled and licensed. Of the former, 
864 were employed in the whale fishery, and of the latter, 1,008 in the 
coasting trade, and 395 tons in steam navigation. During the year, eight 
vessels, with an aggregate burthen of 1,699 tons were admeasured. The 
tonnage of the port of Providence, on the 30th of June, 1854, amounted 
to 19,406 tons, of which 10,254 was registered, and 9,152 enrolled and 
licensed. The tonnage built in 1854 amounted to upwards of 1,033 tons. 

The following particulars of the commerce of Providence in 1855 have 
been obtained from the Custom-house, with the exception of the amount 
of lumber, which was furnished by the Surveyor-General :— 


Vessels entered which cleared at custom-houses.........c.ccccceeeccees 596 
Vessels arrived which did not clear at custom-houses...... Ds waka sues aun 4,745 
Total vessels arrived during the year...........+..- so idas kacawke 5,341 
FROM FOREIGN PORTS. 
American vessels entered .........cccee+ cecsces PeGUa We ceenescuewe 44 
SPUNCRE COONRT CDIIII si. 5 < sinttink. 06's 5 Monnidetabaceeccecceccecccoenst é 38 
Total vessels entered from foreign ports. ........cceceeescceceeevees 83 
FOR FOREIGN PORTS, 
Armoricdu Weesele cleared i. 858. bo Ee REC BRIO iio ccc ccc cdivtebees é 38 
Foreign vessels cleared. .....00s0.seccsosdes seeevees ecocceccene seesee 36 


Total vessels cleared for foreign ports... .. henes patectmneee oserense 14 
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RECEIPTS, COASTWISE, AT THE PORT OF PROVIDENCE, OF 4 FEW ARTICLES, DURING THE 
YEAR 1855:— 
Quantity, Value. 

Cotton oc cccccccccceccccceccccue ose DAES 108,318 $5,957,490 
SR et i ne ock kuin a adlae bs .- barrels 1,676,220 
BEAT cc ccccccsousbuccacecieccecocs the 36,264 

eee ee ew eee eeeeeeeee eee eeeeeere ee twee 911,184 
Grain. .... cece cc cccccccececs cece DUSHElS 806,680 
Lumber of all kinds. .........<0.+0... feet 537,548 
Coal received from foreign ports........tons 11,746 88,095 


Total value eee eeeereeeee sere ereee ee eevee $10,013,426 


The amount of foreign pig-iron received was 1,328 tons. The amount 
of iron received coastwise, and the number of vessels which sailed coast- 
wise, cannot be ascertained from the Custom-house. 

We are unable to give full statistics of all the various branches of trade 
in Providence, for want of authentic materials. The following particulars 
in relation to the commerce in a few articles, have been obtained from 
good authority, and may be relied upon as correct :— 


Priytep Goops, The amount of prints sold and exported from Providence 
during the year 1855 was on an average 60,000 pieces per week, or 3,120,000 pieces 
of 34 yards each, during the year. Of these, 51,000 pieces per week were printed 
in Rhode Island, and 9,000 cata per week in Massachusetts, all in the immediate 
vicinity of Providence. The average price of the prints sold was about $2 60 
per piece, and the amount of sales of prints for the year was $8,112,000. 


Printine Crorus. The trade in printing cloths in Providence during the past 
year amounted to 75,000 pieces per week, or 3,900,000 pieces during the year. Of 
these, 45,000 pieces per week were made in Rhode Island, and 30,000 pieces per 
week were made out of the State. At $1 70, the average price per piece for 
printing cloths, the sales amounted to $6,630,000 during the year. 

Sneetines AND Sutrtincs. ‘The sale of sheetings and shirtings from Provi- 
dence during the year 1855 was 60,000 pieces per week, or 3,120,000 during the 

Of these, 36,000 pieces per week were made in Rhode Island, and 24,000 
pieces out of the State. The average value of sheetings and shirtings was $3 

r piece, and the sales from Providence during the year amounted to $9,360,000. 
Ihe aggrégate trade of Providence in prints, printing cloths, and sheetings and 
shirtings, during the year 1855, was 195,000 pieces per week, or 10,140,000 

ieces, of 34 yards each, during the year, which is equal to 344,760,000 yards, or 
195,886 miles of cloth. The aggregate value of prints, printing cloths, sheetings 
and shirtings, sold and exported from Providence during the year 1855, was 
$24,102,000. 

Woot. The amount of wool sold in Providence during the past year was 
4,200,000 lbs., at an estimated value of $1,680,000. 

Om. We have the following statement of the oil sold in Providence during 
the past year from those well acquainted with the business :— 

Barrels, Gallons, Value. 
8,000 250,000 $500,000 
475,000 400,000 
180,000 





Sperm oil........+- dndacnredicdesce yes 


Total value of oil sold during the year... eves $1,080,000 


The sperm oil is wholly used for lubricating ; the lard oil is used for burning, 
oiling wool, soap making, and lubricating ; the whale oil is for burning. 

Drvuas, Dyesrurrs, AND Cuemicats. ‘The numerous manufactories in Provi- 
dence and in the vicinity create a large trade in dyestuffs and chemicals. The 
value of these articles, including drugs and medicines, sold during the year 1855, 
by four of the principal wholesale establishments, was about $2,040,000, 
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There are numerous other branches of trade in Providence, of which 
the annual aggregates amount to a large sum. A list of manufacturing 
establishments in the vicinity of Providence, which are owned in the city, 
will be given hereafter. Nearly all the business connected with these es- 
tablishments is done in Providence; but these are only a portion of the 
manufactories in the State and vicinity, which contribute to the business 
of the city. 

To show fully the business of Providence, it would be necessary to give 
a list of all the manufactories in the State, and in a portion of the adjoin- 
ing States. This we are unable to do; but a gentleman well acquainted 
with the subject has kindly furnished the following statement of the man- 
ufacture of woolen goods in Providence, and within about 30 miles of the 
city -— 


Number of woolen mills is about . 75 | Negro kerseys ......eeseeeceees 25 
Setts of machinery running........ 327 | Kentucky jeans ..........0++005 16 
Setts employed in the manufacture Flannels .......0-eescesceseese 7 

of fancy cassimeres ........... 196 | Shawls Selebeeve sche cess gaanee 6 
Pere rr ey Pre Terie 88 | Stocking yarm .......0+ceeeeccee 7 
Plaid linseyS ........cceeeeeees 29 | Worsted yarn. ......+-seceeeees 8 


Providence is a manufacturing as well as a commercial city—indeed, 
the great bulk of her trade is intimately connected with her manufactur- 
ing interests, which are quite extensive, employing a capital of some 
$7,000,000. They consist chiefly of cotton sheetings, sheetings and prints, 
woolen goods, machinery, castings, various articles of produce, power-loom 

ickers, carriages, jewelry, &c. 

For the following historical and statistical account of the manufacturing 
industry of Providence, we are indebted to Dr. Sxow. The information 
was obtained by the direction and personal exertions of the Hon. James J. 
Sairu, Mayor of the city, by personal application te the establishments to 
which it refers. In the judgment of persons well acquainted with the 
particular branches of business, as well as with the general business of the 
city, it is regarded as a correct and reliable statement. A large number 
of manufacturing establishments in the vicinity of Providence, owned in 
the city, is not included :— 


SrEAM-ENGINES. The whole number of stationary steam-engines in operation 
within the limits of the city is 73. ‘There are 12 to 15 more within 100 rods of 
the city, which are not included. The power of each engine is given, and varies 
from that of 3 to that of 400 horses. The whole amount of power given is that 
of 4,332 horses, which is the average power used; but the power of each engine 
may be greatly increased when necessary. ‘The amount of coal used in the city 
for eaves, Seer is 34,160 tons, or 76,518,400 lbs., annually. The first steam- 
engine in Providence was made by Evans, in Philadelphia, and was brought from 
that city and put in operation in 1812. This engine was of about 36 horse power, 
and was put in operation on the present site of Messrs. P. Allen & Sons’ Print 
Works, by the Providence Woolen Company, consisting of Messrs. Samuel G. 
Arnold, Sullivan Dorr, Joseph S. Martin, and Daniel Lyman. A steam-engine 
of 24 horse power, from the same maker, was brought by land from Philadelphia 
in 1814, and put in operation by Messrs. Whitney & Hoppin, in one of the build- 
ings still standing of the Providence Dyeing, Bleaching, and Calendering Com- 
pany. The cost of this engine was $17,000, a large portion of which was for 
transportation. 

JEWELRY AND Sitverware. At the present time there are within the limits 
of the city 56 establishments engaged in the manufacture of jewelry and silver- 
ware. ‘The articles manufactured comprise every kind and variety of jewelry, and 
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of artistic, ornamental, and useful silverware. The average number of hands em- 
ployed is about 1,400, and the value of the articles manufactured amounts to the 
sum of $2,696,000 annually. Messrs. Sanders Pitman and Cyril Dodge were 
among the earliest manufacturers of silverware in the town, and commenced busi- 
ness not long after the close of the revolutionary war. In 1805 there were 4 
establishments in the town, owned by Mr. Nehemiah Dodge, Mr. Ezekiel Burr, 
Mr. John ©. Jenckes, and Messrs. Pitman & Dorrance, which were mostly en- 

ged in the manufacture of silver spoons, gold beads, and finger-rings ; but their 
a was not extensive. About this time the manufacture of jewelry was 
commenced by the same firms, and about 30 workmen were employed in the man- 
ufacture of breastpins, ear-rings, watch-keys, and other articles. Between 1805 
and 1810, other firms were formed and did considerable business, and in the latter 

r the number of workmen employed in this manufacture in Providence was 
about 100, and the value of their products for the year was about $100,000. In 
1812 and 1813 the business increased very rapidly, and some large establishments 
commenced operations, so that in 1815 there were about 175 workmen employed, 
and the value of the products was $300,000 during the year. In 1816 and 1817 
the business was mostly abandoned, but it revived in 1818, and increased so rapidly 
that in 1820 there were 300 workmen employed, producing $600,000 worth of 
jewelry during the year. Since 1820 there have been great fluctuations in the 
business—at times being almost entirely abandoned, at other periods being very 
extensive. 


Prints, There are two print works in Providence, which manufacture every 
variety of printed goods, The products of these two print works are as follows : 
20,500 pieces of prints, equal to 697,000 yards, manufactured each week. This 
will amount to 1,066,000 pieces, or 36,244,000 yards annually, which is equal to 
20,593 miles of prints in each year. The value of prints manufactured in the 
city is $2,771,600 annually. Each piece of prints is estimated at 34 yards, and 
valued at $2 60, which is the average length and value. The amount of prints, 
including the above, manufactured in the vicinity of Providence, and mostly 
owned in the city, is about 60,000 pieces per week. The engraving is an im- 
portant item in the manufacture of prints. The figures are engraved on copper 
rolls, and one roll is used for each color in the print. The average number of 
rolls used for each pattern of prints is about 4. When a pattern is prepared, an 
average of about 1,000 pieces of prints is printed from it, when the engraving is 
destroyed. ‘The average cost of engraving each roll, for labor alone, is about 
$12 50. Four rolls to each pattern will give $50 for the cost of engraving a 
single pattern, from which 1,000 pieces are printed. We have then $3,000 per 
week, or $156,000 per annum, as the cost simply for the labor of the engraving 
for the manufacture of 60,000 pieces of prints per week. 

Hon, Philip Allen informed Dr. Snow that in the year 1795 there resided in 
Providence a French gentleman by the name of Dubosque, who had been attached 
to the French navy, and had married a Rhode Island lady. In early life this gen- 
tleman had learned the art of calico printing as it was then practiced at Alsace, 
in France. He commenced the printing of calicoes in Providence in 1795, in a 
mill which was occupied as a chocolate mill, and stood on the present site of the 
Franklin Foundry. The cloth printed was imported from Calcutta, the printing 
was done with blocks, and the calendering by friction on a hard surface with flint- 
stone ; the present system of printing and calendering with .wetal rollers being 
then unknown. The prioting with copper rollers is of quite recent date. The 
printing of cotton goods at the old chocolate mill was the first calico printing in 

rovidence, and the first to any extent in Rhode Island. 


Corton Goops. There are in the city six mills for the manufacture of cotton 
goods, and one within a few rods of the city limits. Three of these manufacture 
printing cloths ; one, cotton warp; two, sheetings and shirtings; and one, lamp- 
wicks, boot-lacings, and braids. The amount of cotton used is 5,906 bales, or, at 
500 Ibs, each, 2,953,000 Ibs. annually. The nomber of hands employed is 1,315. 
The quantity manufactured annually is as follows :—printing cloths, 8,901,000 
yds. ; sheetings and shirtings, 2,400,000 yds. ; cotton warp, 150,000 Ibs. ; besides 
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lamp-wicks and boot lacings. The total value of articles manufactured annually 
is $920,000. 

Bieacuertes, There are in the city three establishments for bleaching and 
dyeing cotton goods. The number of hands employed in this business is 350. 

e quantity of cloth bleached is 3,880 tons, or 1,270,000 pieces, of 34 yards 
each, equal to 43,180,000 yards per annum. The quantity dyed is about 260,000 
pieces —. The value of the bleaching and dyeing business is about $350,000 
per annum, ‘T'here are several bleacheries in the immediate vicinity of the city 
which are not included in the above. 


Woo.sen Goons. There are two manufactories of woolen goods in Providence. 
One manufactures fancy cassimeres, the other worsted yarn, The value of the 
articles manufactured is $340,000 per annum, 


Manvractores or Iron, There are 22 establishments in the city and within 
a few rods of the city limits engaged in the manufacture of machinery of every 
kind, steam-engines and boilers, castings of every description, nails, nuts, washers, 
and tools. These establishments employ, on an average, 2,062 workmen. The 
amount of coal used for melting iron for the manufacture of castings and nail- 
plate is 9,450 tons, or 21,168,000 lbs. annually. The same establishments con- 
sume annually 11,095 tons, or 24,852,800 lbs. of pig-iron, and 9,801 tons, or 
21,954,240 lbs, of bar, sheet, and scrap iron, besides cast-steel. The articles manu- 
factured annually are as follows :—30,800 stoves and furnaces; 90,000 casks, or 
9,000,000 lbs. of nails and spikes ; 80 steam-engines, and 220 boilers of all sizes ; 
and 1,600 tons, or 3,584,000 lbs. of nuts, washers, plane-irons, and other tools— 
besides heavy castings, gearing, rubber machines, fly-frames, speeders and other 
machinery, horse-nails, fancy castings, and numerous other articles the numbers of 
which are not given, The value of the above products manufactured in the city 
is $2,651,000 per annun. The consumption of pig and bar iron, including that 
used for screws and butts, in the city of Providence, is 201,756 lbs., or 90 tons 
gross weight each day. 

Screws. There are two extensive establishments for the manufacture of wood 
screws, both iron and brass, in the city of Providence, which employ 1,000 hands, 
The value of the materials used by these establishments annually is as follows :— 


oe ee DRT CRS RE Ee Pr $320,000 | Steel ...... cece cee eee n eee ~e. = $8,500 
Brass Wire ......esscecsees 86,000 | Lumber ........-. 0200. eee eee 5,000 
Ooms sa ctivn cave deeb suesies 22,000 | Sulphuric acid ...........00 5,000 
Paper and twine .......+++- 17,000 


The number of serews made is as follows :—14,000 gross each day, or 4,200,000 
gross per annum, They also manufacture for market 1,500 lbs. of iron wire daily, 
or 450,000 Ibs, annually. They also make 11,000 boxes annually, though this is 
but a portion of the number used for packing screws. The value of articles man- 
ufactured annually is as follows :— 


Bovote ss sik ine Ci di 8X6 $1,044,000 | Boxes ..... Sedan ib é40.60' $6,600 
Wire for market ........0++ 86,000 naieaipcncialpiin 
Total annual value of products.......+.... esses ee Pore $1,086,000 


If we estimate the iron at $100 per ton, the quantity consumed in the manufac- 
ture of screws will be 25,840 lbs., or nearly 12 tons per day, equal to 3,200 tons, 
or 7,168,000 lbs. annually. Three tons and a half of iron turnings or chips are 
made each day in the manufacture of screws in the two establishments in the 
city. Screws were first made by machinery in Providence about the year 1834, 
The establishments now in the city commenced operations in 1839, and have been 
constantly increasing their capacity and improving their machinery since that 
time. The machines used by different companies are not entirely alike, each com- 
pany using. to a considerable extent, machines of its own design. In one of the es- 
tablishments in Providence there are three machines used to complete the screws 
The first cuts the wire of the proper length, and forms the head of the blanks, as 
they are called. This machine makes, on an average, 90 blanks per minute. The 
second machine shaves the head of the screw, cuts the groove, and trims the burr 
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which is formed in cutting the groove, at the rate of 14 per minute. The third 
machine finishes 5 screws per minute, by cutting the thread of the screw. These 
numbers are the average of all sizes of screws. In the second and third machines, 
the blanks are thrown promiscuously into a hopper, and the machine picks up one 
at a time, puts it into its proper By finishes its portion of the process, and 
drops the screw into a box prepared for it. There are over 600 different sizes and 
kinds of screws made. The smallest are made from wire No. 0, (screw gauge,) 
are one-fourth of an inch in length, and weigh seven-sixteenths of an ounce per 

ss; the largest screws are made from wire No. 28, (screw gauge,) are 6 inches 
in length, and weigh 254 Ibs. per gross. The smallest are finished in every par- 
ticular as perfectly as the largest. All the screws now made are what are termed 
the gimlet screws, and these have entirely banished the blunt-point screws from the 
market during the last five years. The screws are counted by weighing one gross, 
and allowing the same weight to others of the same size ; and 150 hands are con- 
stantly employed in counting, sorting, and papering screws. No screws of any 
consequence are imported at the present time ; but all that are used in the United 
States are made in the country, and of all the screws made in the United States, 
eighty-seven one-hundredths are made in Providence. 


Burrs. The manufacture of butt hinges in Providence was commenced in 
1842, and was the first manufacture of butts, to any extent, in the United States. 
This was also nearly the first manufacture of loose joint butts in the world. The 
busivess has constantly increased, and at the present time the greater portion of 
the loose joint butts made in the World, are made in Providence. There are at 
the present time two manufactories of butts in the city, and one within a few rods 
of the city limits, which employ 290 workmen. They manufacture butts, sad- 
irons, laundry and tailors’ irons, tea scales and weights, gate hinges, and other 
articles. ‘The smallest butts made are 1 inch square when open, and weigh $ of 
an ounce per pair; the largest are 7 by 12 inches in size, and weigh 11 lbs. per 

ir. These establishments consume annually 2,640 tons, or 5,913,600 lbs. of pig- 
iron. The articles manufactured are 1,419 dozen pairs of butts daily, or 425,700 
dozen pairs annually. They also make about 525 tons of sad-irons and other ar- 
ticles annually. The annual value of the products is about $235,000. 

Fires. The number of establishments in the city for the manufacture of files 
is 3, and the number of workmen 38. This business consumes 92 tons, or 
206,080 Ibs, of cast-steel annually, and produces 4,800 gross, or 57,600 dozen 
files per annum. Besides this, some 15,000 files are re-cut at the above estab- 
lishments annually. The annual value of the products of this business is 
$26,500. 


Rivets. The manufacture of rivets employs 10 hands, and produces 300,000 
Ibs. of rivets annually. Value $35,000. 


Piows. One establishment employs 3 hands, uses 50 tons of castings, and 
manufactures 800 plows annually. Value of products $6,000. 


Gas, StEaM, aND Water Pipe. Two companies in the city employ 80 hands 
in this business. ‘The annual value of the products is $66,000. 


PLumBeErs AND Brass Founpers. Five establishments engaged in this busi- 
ness in the city employ 50 workmen, and use annually 10,000 Ibs. of brass, 
42,000 Ibs. of copper, and 50,000 Ibs. of lead. Annual value of products is 
$89,520. 

SasH anD Biinps. Four establishments are returned, employing 39 hands. 
They manufacture about 14,000 pairs of blinds—besides sashes, doors, and other 
articles. Value of products $71,904 annually. 


Box-makine. There are six establishments in the city engaged in the manu- 
facture of wooden boxes of all sizes. The number of hands employed is about 
65; the number of boxes made annually is about 140,000, valued at $86,400. 

Naw Kees, One establishment in the city employs 10 hands, and manu- 
factures 104,800 nail kegs annually. The annual value of the products is 
$15,080. 
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Pianine Murs. The number of planing mills in the city is 5; hands em- 
loyed, 63, They plane 7,691,000 feet of boards, and more than 300,000 clap- 
boards annually. The annual value of the business is $75,500. 

Dyrwoop Grixpinc. Two mills in Providence for grinding dyewoods and 
drugs employ 10 hands, and grind 1,063 tons of dyewoods, and 150 tons of drugs 
annually. Amount of business, $61,000 annually. 

Cocoanvt Dipprers. ‘T'wo establishments in the city employ 9 hands, and man- 
ufacture 110,000 cocoanut dippers, valued at $17,415 annually. 


Inpt4-RuBBER Goops. There are two establishments in the city for the manu- 
facture of India-rubber boots and shoes. They consume about 1,600 tons of 
coal annually, employ 300 hands, and make 750,000 pairs of rubber boots and 
shoes per annum. The annual value of the products is $500,000. 


Soap anp Canpies. There are in Providence five manufactories of soap and 
candles. The number of workmen in this business is 56. ‘The quantity manufac- 
tured annually is as follows :—4,080,000 lbs. of soap of all kinds ; 600,000 Ibs. of 
candles ; and 50,000 gallons of lard oil. The annual value of the products is 
$451,200. 

Srarcu. There are two establishments in the city for the re-manufacture of 
starch for family use, and for making “ gum substitute.” They manufacture 450 
tons of starch annually, besides the gum substitute. The annual value of the 
products is $100,000. 


Distuzery. One distillery consumes about 400,000 gallons of molasses, and 
makes 400,000 gallons of alcohol annually. Annual value manufactured is 
$160,000. 


Bakeries. We have returns from eight bakeries in Providence. They employ 
about 64 hands, and use 11,780 barrels of flour annually. The annual value of 
their products is $220,968, 

Fiovr anp Grist Mitts. There are five grist mills in the city which grind 
215,241 bushels of corn and rye, and 26,000 bushels of salt, annually. The an- 
nual receipts for grinding, and for meal and salt sold, are $42,065. There is also 
one flour mill, which manufactures $100,000 worth of flour annually. Total an- 
nual value of products, $142,965. 

Furniture. Five firms in Providence employ about 95 workmen, and mannu- 
facture furniture of the value of $137,000 annually. 


MARBLE AND FreEstonE. This business employs about 100 workmen in Provi- 
dence, and produces $75,000 annually. 

Leatuer and Leatuer Betts. Three establishments manufacture about 8,000 
hides, 11,000 calf skins, and 110,000 sheep skins, annually. Value of the busi- 
ness, $140,000 per annum. Two firms make about $45,000 worth of leather belts 
annually. 

Reeps anp Haryesses. There are four manufactories of weavers’ reeds and 
harnesses in the “46 They employ about 60 hands, and make about $60,000 
worth of reeds and harnesses annually. 

Loom Pickers. ‘'T'wo firms employ about 25 workmen, and make 45,000 dozen 
loom pickers annually. Value of products, $45,000 per annum. 

Cigars. About 125 workmen in the city manufacture 6,000,000 cigars an- 
nually, valued at $100,000. 

Patent Mepicines. ‘Two establishments in the city, employing 36 workmen, 
furnish the following statements of this business :—One makes 1,000 barrels ; the 


other, 432,000 bottles of medicine annually. Annual value of the products, 
$700,000. 


Carrenters’ anD Masons’ Work. There are in the city about 860 car- 
penters, and 375 masons, and the amount of their products is $1,160,000 an- 
nually. 


_ Ty anv Suret-rron Work. About 80 workmen are employed in this business 
in the city, and the annual value of the products is $144,900. 
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Buacxsmitus. There are 110 blacksmiths in the city, producing $93,500 an- 
nually. This is exclusive of blacksmiths employed in machine and tool shops, the 
products of which have been previously given. 

Boor anp Suoz Maxine. There are 205 boot and shoe makers in the city, 
and the annual value of their products is more than $118,000. 

Ciornine AnD TarLors’ Work. This business employs about 1,000 workmen, 
male and female, constantly, and at times as many as 2,000 are employed. Their 
products are estimated, from reliable data, at $846,000 per annum. 

Sapp, Harness, anp Trunk Maxine. About 95 workmen are engaged in 
this business in the city, and they produce $105,000 annually. 

Boox-Binpinc. Two book-binderies in Providence employ, on an average, 
about 36 workmen, male and female, and the annual value of the products is 
$25,000. 

CarriaGE Maxine anp Trimmine. This business employs about 125 work- 
men, and produces $150,000 annually. Besides this, about $5,000 worth of rail- 
road cars are made in the city annually. 

Parntine AnD Giazinc. This business employs about 130 men in Providence, 
and produces about $70,000 annually. 

Tortotsk-SHELL Comps. The number of workmen employed in this manufac- 
ture in the city is 25, and they make $30,000 worth of tortoise-shell combs an- 
nually. 

Conrectionery. The manufacture of confectionery in the city employs 40 
workmen, and produces $45,000 annually. 

Sprnpies. One manufactory employs 10 hands, and produces $6,000 worth of 
spindles annnally. 

Various Manvractures. Besides those given, statistics and estimates have 
been obtained of the manufacture of the following articles, viz.: boats and sails, 
pumps, coffins, planes, brushes and brooms, picture-frames, hobby-horses, willow- 
ware, and also of the brewing and bonnet bleaching business. The aggregate 
annual value of these productions is given as $146,297 ; but this is probably less 
than the actual amount. 

The following is the annual value of the manufactures of Providence, as given 
in the preceding statement :-— 

Printed goods ...... navies . $2,771,600 | Bakeries $220,968 
SOWONY oo ccecccccccccse -. 2,696,000 | Flour and grist mills..... ese 142,065 
Tron manufactures Furniture 137,000 
185,000 
Carpenters’ & masons’ work.. 1,160,000 | Tin and sheet-iron work..... 144,900 
Cotton goods 920,000 | Boot and shoe making ...... 118,000 
Clothing & tailors’ work ..... 846,000 | Harness and trunk making .. 105,000 
Patent medicines 700,000 | Cigars 100,000 
350,000 | Carriages and cars 150,000 
840,000 | Plumbers & brass founders... 89,520 
235,000 | Box-making 86,400 
India-rubber goods 500,000 | Planing mills 75,500 
Soap and candles .......... 451,200 | Marble and freestone 75,000 
100,000 93,500 
160,000 726,196 


os 





Showing the anoual value of products in the city to be $17,415,849 


The preceding list of manufactures comprises only those produced in 
Providence, and the greater portion of them are intended for export from 
the city. They do not give a correct idea of the manufactures owned 
and managed by the citizens of Providence. There is a large number of 
manufacturing establishments in the vicinity, which are owned in Provi- 
dence, and contribute to increase the trade of the city. 
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The statistics of the most important manufactures of the city are given, 
and some of minor importance. There are, however, other manufactures 
in the city which are not given, the annual aggregates of which would 
amount to a considerable sum. Ship-building is carried on to a moderate 
extent, though not so extensively as formerly, and not so extensively as in 
Bristol, in the same State, and there is one marine railway for taking up 
vessels of 400 tons and under. 

Banks. There are 38 banks in the city, with a capital actually paid 
in of $13,483,528. We compile, from George Adams’ Rhode Island 
Directory, a list of the banks in Providence, with the capital of each, as 


follows :— 
Inco Incor 
Banks. rated, Capital. Banks. rated. Capital. 


American ............1833 $900,000 | Liberty .......-...... 1854 $118,000 
Arcade ......4++++e08-1831 1,000,000 | Manufacturers’ .. 1813 500,000 
114,800 | Mechanics’ 1828 500,000 
100,000 | Mechanics’ & manuf... .1827 260,000 
Bank of America ......1851 157,050 | Mercantile............. 500,000 
Bank of Commerce.....1851 1,288,850 } Merchants’ 
Bank of N, America. ...18338 800,000 
Bank of the Republic ..1855 100,000 | National. .......... 06 
Blackstone Canal ......18! 500,000 | Pawtuxet 150,000 
Butchers’ & Drovers’... .1853 250,000 800,000 
City... ww weds scieecs ce. 1888 300,000 500,000 
Commercial.,.........1833 1,000,000 | Roger Williams 499,950 
Continental............ 1853 222,750 ; Smithfield Lime Rock. . 250,000 
BOGTRs s 6c a nneescuege ABLE 600,000 | State ..........0.. sak 150,000 
a | 600,000 | Traders’ ’ 200,000 
600,000 } 500,000 
Grocers’ & Producers’ ..1853 150,000 100,000 
High-street ...........1828 120,600 oe 400,000 
JACKSON, . os ee cece cee e L854 170,000 | Whatcheer............ 100,000 





Rhode Island is emphatically a banking State. She has 92 banks in a 
flourishing condition, with a capital actually paid in of $18,714,824. 
Thirty-eight of these banks, with a capital of $13,483,528, are sustained 
in the city of Providence, and the other 54 out of Providence, in the 
other parts of the State, with a capital of 85,231,269. The average semi- 
annual dividends declared by the banks in the State is 3.56 per cent. 
The bills of the banks of Providence in circulation in October, 1855, 
amounted to $3,310,566, and the specie, same time, actually in the banks, 
to $265,395 ; the deposits on interest, to 266,235; and deposits, not on 
interest, to $1,920,383. The total liabilities of the 38 banks in Provi- 
dence, same time, were $20,973,053. There are also fifteen institutions 
for savings in the State, two of which are in Providence, with deposits 
amounting to more than $2,500,000. 

Ixsurance Companies. There are six mutual, and six stock insurance 
companies in the city, with marine and fire risks amounting, in 1856, to 
$56,000,000. The following is a list of the stock companies, with the 
capital of each :— 

American Insurance Company $150,000 
Atlantic Fire and Marine...........eeseeeeeees 160,000 
Merchants’ Insurance Company ...... PeGdeovesicvecccecs 150,000 
Providence Washington Insurance Company 200,000 


Roger Williams Insurance Company.... . 100,000 
Commercial Mutual Insurance Oompany............00005 100,000 


Showing a total capital Of. .....ccseceseceeeceeerecs $850,000 
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The mutual companies have no specific or fixed capital. There is one 
gas company which supplies the city. During the year 1855 this com- 
pany used 3,722 tons of coal, and made 33,858,836 cubic feet of gas. 
he length of street main gas pipes in the city is 141,074 feet. 
Va.uation oF Property anp Taxes. The following table shows the 
valuation of property in Providence for ten years—that is, from 1846 to 
1855, both years inclusive, with the tax assessed on each $100, and the 
total amount of tax assessed for each year :-— 


Tax assessed 
on each $100, 


Amount 


Real. Personal. Total. of tux. 





$14,676,900 
15,699,700 
16,637,700 
17,959,600 
17,832,700 
18,490.600 
20,008,700 
22,464,900 
33,598,600 
36,188,097 


$10,916,800 
11,602,200 
11,878,300 
12,820,700 
14,126,900 
14,288,700 
13,695,300 
14,814,400 
15,330,100 
20,108,200 


$25,598,200 
27,301,900 
28,516,000 
30,780,300 
81,959,600 
82,779,800 
88,699,000 
37,279,300 
48,928,700 
66,296,297 


40 cents $192,372 80 


45 
45 
50 
53 
58 
53 
53 
56 
674 


“ 


122,858 55 
128.822 00 
153,901 50 
169,885 85 
178,762 62 
178.604 70 
197,580 29 
274,000 72 
$80,000 00 


The above valuation is only for property in the city, and does not 
represent the wealth of the citizens. There is a large amount of prop- 
erty—owned by citizens of Providence—which is not included in the 
above. 

Besides shipping and other property, there are 43 corporations, princi- 
pally manufacturing establishments, out of the city, in Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts, almost wholly owned in Providence, and 
properly constituting a part of the wealth of that city. This list com- 


prises 77 cotton mills, 4 print works, 3 woolen mills, and 2 bleacheries. 
There are 75 woolen mills in the vicinity of Providence, of which only 3 


are owned in the city. The value of 86 establishments owned in Provi- 
dence, as estimated by persons well acquainted with them, according to 
Dr. Snow, is $9,965,000. 

The value of other property—consisting of houses and lands, and some 
large establishments for iron and other manufactures, not included in the 
preceding, situated in the immediate vicinity of Providence, and which are 
owned in that city—is estimated by good judges at $10,000,000. Besides 
this, considerable property in Maine and other New England States, and 
in the Western States, is owned in Providence, estimated at $4,000,000. 
If, then, we add to the assessed value of the real and personal estate of 
the city the property owned by its citizens and invested outside the city 
limits, we shall have, in addition to public property and property devoted 
to religious and educational purposes, not less than $80,000,000 as the 
aggregate wealth of the citizens of Providence. Some deductions should, 
perhaps, be made for property in Providence owned by persons out of the 
city. This, however, is equal to $1,674 for each inhabitant of the city— 
a result which will compare favorably with that of any city in the United 
States. Second probably to no other city. 

Taxes. The following table shows the amount paid by different per- 
sons and corporations of the tax assessed by the City Council in 1855. 
The tax was sixty-seven cents and five mills on each one hundred dollars 
of property :— 
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A tax of under .....+++ $25 was paid by........ 3,428 persons 
A tax of under........ $25 to 100 was paid by........ 1,230 persons 
A tax ofunder........ 100 to 200 was paid by........ 832 persons 
A tax of under ........ 200 to 300 was paid by..... eee 113 persons 
A tax of under ........ 300 to 400 was paid by........ 51 persons 
A tax of under ........ 400 to 500 was paid by........ 88 persons 


A tax ofunder,....... 500 to 1,000 was paid by..... eae 50 persons 
A tax of under ....... 1,000 to 1,500 was paid by........ 29 persons 
A tax of under ........ 1,500 to 2,000 was paid by........ 8 persons 
A tax of under ........' 2,000 to 8,000 was paid by....... ° 9 persons 
A tax of under ........ 3,000 to 4,000 was paid by........ 3 persons 
A tax of under ........ 8,000 to 10,000 was paid by........ 2 persons 
A tax of over.....ce.ceee.eeeeeee 12,000 was paid by....... : 1 person 


The benevolent and disciplinary institutions of Providence are numer- 
ous, and conducted upon the most enlightened and approved systems, 
Among these is the Butler Hospital for the Insane, incorporated in 1844, 
under the title of the Rhode Island Hospital for the Insane. Attached to 
the institution are extensive grounds, comprising about 60 acres under 
cultivation, and 55 acres of woodland. The entire sum contributed to- 
wards the erection and support of this hospital up to 1851, amounted to 
near $150,000; of which Cyrus Butler contributed $40,000, and Nicholas 
Brown—an eminent merchant, a memoir of whose life is given in our 
“Lives of American Merchants,”—bequeathed $30,000. The building 
was first opened in 1847, and has been sustained at an annual expense of 
from $20,000 to $25,000. The Dexter Asylum for the Poor is a sub- 
stantial brick building of 170 feet in length, and three stories high. The 
grounds comprise some 40 acres. The Reform School, established in 
1850, for juvenile offenders between the ages of 8 and 18, provides ac- 
commodation for about 190 inmates. Admissions the past year, 52—of 
whom 49 were boys. 

Providence has the merit of being the first in the State to take the 
lead in favor of popular education, and is highly distinguished for its 
literary and educational institutions. Brown University was originally 
founded at Warren, in 1764, and removed to Providence in 1770. It is 
situated on the highest ground east of the river, commanding an extensive, 
varied, and beautiful prospect It comprises four principal buildings. It 
has a library of 31,000 volumes. The expenses of this institution, inclu- 
ding board, are about $186 per annum. 

teligion in most varieties flourishes in Providence. It has 46 churches, 
as follows: 13 Baptist, including Free Will and Colored; 4 Protestant 
Episcopal ; 6 Congregationalist; 7 Methodist; 3 Unitarian; 2 Universal- 
ist; 1 Swedenborgian; 1 Mariners’ Bethel; 1 Friends’; 1 Scotch Pres- 
byterian; 4 Roman Catholic; 2 Second Advent; 1 Christian. 

There are 4 daily, 6 weekly, and 1 semi-weekly newspapers published 
in Providence. 

Providence is connected by railroads with almost every part of the Uni- 
ted States. The statistics and connections of the five railroads which 
enter the city, and which contribute so much to its prosperity, would be 
very interesting—but we must defer them to a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. 





































































Railroad Management in the United States. 


Art. 11L—RAILROAD MANAGEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ratiroaps are to modern commerce what arteries are to the physical 
creation. : 

Hence, what pertains to the well-being of the one, is of interest to the 
other. From interest and from sympathy each should desire and aim to 
promote, by a'l commendable devices, the prosperity of the other. 

Railroad embarrassments, from whatever cause proceeding, are to the 
merchant’s interests on the land, what storms are to his interests upon the 
ocean. His purse, if his nerves do not, feels them in the former with the 
same unerring, if not equally rapid, sensitiveness, as in the latter. 

Hence it is that the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine are not an inap- 
propriate medium for the thoughts of railroad men upon Railroad Man- 
agement in the United States. 

The millions upon millions of American capital and American credit 
invested in railroad enterprises in the United States, when but slightly 
benefited by any improved system of management that is of general adop- 
tion, will exhibit a vast aggregate of gain to the wealth and pecuniar 
strength for all purposes of our nation; and the converse of this proposi- 
tion is no less true. 

Only a few cents of improvement upon each dollar of this investment, 
by any improved system of railway management, would support a national 
army of great numbers for no inconsiderable time. 

This management, consequently, opens up a field of study and of im- 
provement almost as broad and interesting to our nation, in a national 
view, as does agriculture itself. 

Every good thought upon the subject, then, is a benefaction to the 
nation at large. In fact, each American interest is so connected with 
every American interest, that to a great extent—we may even say to an 
extent hitherto unequaled in the history of commerce, of agriculture, and 
of the arts—they have a common pulsation of health or of disease. They 
rise or sink together with an almost inappreciable exactness. 

It is this wide-spread unity that gives a strength to our nation that 
characterizes no other people—no people under any other government. 
Their spontaneous concert of action in every case of public emergency or 
danger, and with concentrated vigor, is explained in this peculiarity of their 
individual relations. And it is this that will ever make them invincible to 
all the world. 

Without regard to the morality of the impulse, it is unquestionably 
true that the pervading rule of action with the American people is “ our 
country, right or wrong.” Let antagonistical nations learn this truth, and 
beware. 

No people on earth are prouder of being right than Americans; yet, no 
people on earth dare sooner to be wrong, rather than be against their own 
country. 

The pride of our nation in its last war with England, is a standing proof 
of the former proposition ; while its late war with Mexico is a no less posi- 
tive illustration of the truth of the latter one. 

All this reasoning has connection with, and bearing upon, commercial 
interests and upon railroad interests. It has a like connection with, and 
bearing upon, our agricultural and our manufacturing interests. 
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The increased prosperity of railroad interests is the increased prosperity 
of each other class of interests we have named. And railroad manage- 
ment, therefore, as it is defective or perfected, so it is for evil or for good 
to stockholders, is for evil or for good to every other industrial class in 
the country. Hence we have seen how one bad man, by his bad manage- 
ment of railroad interests, may undulate the ill consequences, as the wave 
undulates upon the bosom of the ocean, far and wide into the region of 
all other great financial interests. The shock of Mr. Schuyler’s frauds, 
depressed railroad stock and bonds to an enormous amount throughout 
the land. This depression communicated itself to other dependent and 
conjunctive interests; and this agitation was felt for a period in all finan- 
cial circles, primarily moving through corporate organizations. 

It vibrated, more or less powerfully, too, upon the concealments of 
every other defaulting manager, and, in some instances, awakened dis- 
trust to a scrutiny that exposed previously unsuspected delinquencies. 
The case of Mr. Tuckerman, in Massachusetts, is an illustration of this 
truth, 

But, in concentrating attention upon railroad management, it is not to 
be concluded that other corporations do not, to some extent, share, in 
their management, of the same infirmities imputable to railroads. The 
degree, however, of the exposure of those other corporations, it must be 
admitted, is much less, from an inherent difference in the ramifications of 
the workings of railroad corporations and those of other corporations. 

Corporations and corporate powers are most useful devices for the ag- 
gregation of funds to accomplish a purpose that is in itself too burdensome 
and costly to be executed by individual wealth. Also to give perpetuity 
and unity to such interests as the purpose to be accomplished involves, on 
the demise of its projectors. But with funds once at command, they sink 
into imbevility of management, compared with the concentrated acumen 
and energy of the one-man power and one-man responsibility. 

To beget children requires only the effort of simple nature—the exer- 
tion of mere animal instinct. But to train children wisely, requires the 
exervise of a mental refinement—the teachings of a conventional phi- 
losophy. 

No less marked than in these performances is the difference between 
qualifications and agencies requisite for raising means to construct rail- 
roads, and those requisite for the productive management of such roads, 
when constructed. Men totally ignorant of the science of navigation are 
equal to the best for steering a ship upon a set course in even a turbulent 
sea and when the storm is furious; while men who are masters of all the 
logarithms of a Bowditch, are as destitute of the needful skill at the helm, 
as was the Irishman of knowledge in the application of steam, when de- 
scribing a steamboat and pronouncing it “a saw-mill afloat !” 

Every human contrivance has its measure of usefulness. Men commit 
blunders in not understanding the true limits of the successful workings 
of their own creations. They study the creation, but not its exact uses, 
All are prompt to fire, but few appreciate the importance of good aim, and 
few only, for this sole reason, hit the mark. 

_ The great usefulness of corporate organizations, as we have already in- 
dicated, is confined (for railroad purposes) to the accretion of means to 
effect ends that are beyond individual enterprise; to perpetuate the means 
thus concentrated, in unity of form. Beyond this, the responsibility of 
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management that is incident to such organizations becomes divided, and 
divided responsibilities are always prone to supineness. 

Creation and use, as already illustrated, are exertions of very opposite 
faculties. The one depends for success on concentration; the other, on 
skillful ramification and diffusion. 

Human intellects will illustrate this idea. The mind of the late J.C. 
Calhoun was concentrative and creative, but never widely practical of re- 
sults, In adaptation, in execution—it was feeble, wayward. The mind of 
the late Henry Clay was discursive, exploring, and practical of results ; 
and in this its strength lay. Mr. Calhoun could create a new thought, 
but could not guide it. Mr. Clay could not create as could Mr. Calhoun, 
but he could guide and adapt, where Mr. Calhoun would utterly fail. 
Hence, Mr, Clay was a great compromiser of antagonistical agencies, 
created and set to work by others—by the North and by the South; while 
Mr. Calhoun was the great abstractionist, without whose creation no oc- 
casion for compromise could arise. The greatness of each mind could 
only be made effulgent by the strong opposing shadows thrown from the 
other. It was fortunate, and yet unfortunate, for each to be the cotem- 
porary of the other; and for the nation’s exact equilibrium, the presence 
absence of each became almost a fixed law of political convention- 
alism. 

In a word, Mr. Calhoun could create the whirlwind and the storm, but 
he could not ride them. 

Mr. Clay could set neither whirlwind or storm in motion, but he could 
mount them and jockey them to the course, regardless of their wayward- 
ness and speed, as he might a young filly from his own plantation. 

It is not, perhaps, opportune nor appropriate in even this, which is not 
a political article, to stir up the reader’s mind to a remembrance of the 
two great names already mentioned, and withhold from its appropriate 
juxtaposition in all minds, that of the great son of New England, so dear 
to, so cherished by every impulse of our national pride. 

The mind of Daniel Webster was not that of either the creative or 
adaptive, in its individual pre-eminence. He had few affinities with either 
that of Mr. Calhoun or that of Mr. Clay, in characteristics. He stood 
alone, high above, far away trom all other minds of his day. He was the 
great expounder of the language, acts, motives, and principles of other 
minds, He it was who could best analyze—best expound—both the crea- 
tions of a Calhoun and the adaptations of a Clay—impart beauty and 
strength, or strike home deformity and paralysis, to their abstractions and 
compromises, too mighty to admit of resistance. To both the creator and 
the rider of the whirlwind, and of the storm of other minds around him, 
he could define the laws of causes, and the limits of their effects, with a 
godlike wisdom that made what else was inscrutable to other men, simple 
as familiar truisms to all understandings. 

Let me add, what is due to the spirit of our country’s impartial love 
for its great men, that no jealousy enters into the sacred remembrances 
by the American people of these great names, which have almost imper- 
ceptibly glided as an episode into this article. 

‘Our course of remark has, perhaps, prepared the reader for the propo- 
sition we design to advance, viz. that corporation management of railroad 
interests is not suited to the most productive results of the capital in- 
vested, however preferred for other purposes; and past experince does not 
add to, but detracts from, popular confidence in it. 
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Corporations may have Argus eyes, but they generally are sleepy ones. 
Only here and there one of these eyes is aroused to an inquisitive distrust 
of operations and results. And the recompense of superior watchfulness 
in any, for the welfare of the whole, is generally the envy of the whole 
directed against the watchful. 

In other words, the really most useful man in corporations is generally 
the most unpopular one in them. He sees in advance of others, but 
others have no faith in what he sees, because they do not take pains to 
see it also. 

Some traits that commingled in the character of Paul Pry are odious. 
But it is undeniable, that his inquisitiveness and unexpected intrusions 
upon others, serve to put many an erring one under restraint and upon 


his guard. And never did philosophy or poetry utter a clearer truth 
than that 


“There is some good in all.” 


If every corporation, from a necessity of its organic law, had, and were 
compelled to create in its directory, one Paul Pry, corporate stocks would, 
we are confident, stand on a firmer basis, and rule at higher rates in the 
market, than they now do, or are likely to do, until some other reform 
shall be introduced. In fact, such light-fingered dexterity now prevails 
amidst the receipts and disbursements of railroad corporations, that such 
a character as Paul is as essential to the well-being of each, as a clown is 
to a traveling circus. 

But, for reasons already adverted to, Paul’s services are not acceptable, 
and cannot be made available in these companies with any steadiness of 
application. Now and then he does “ pop in,” with a “ hope I don’t in- 
trude, sir,” and exposes a long series of rascalities in the management of 
the corporate funds, which have been practiced with ease, through the 
laxity of that divided responsibility, or rather divided irresponsibility, that 
pertains to a board of hurrying, half-informed, poorly-paid, and slightly- 
interested directors ; and thereupon, a stockholders’ meeting is assembled, 
in a spirit of indignant censure ; an investigating committee follows ; weeks 
of weary researches are made into the atfairs of the company generally ; 
and frauds, larger and of longer standing, and committed by officers of 
higher grades than were originally suspected, are developed; the stock of 
the company runs down, down—almost down to zero; but no mode of in- 
demnity for the past can be devised, and, as a matter of compensating 
economy for the future, a few poor, innocent, and most industrious of the 
sub-employees—like the firemen on the engines, or brakemen on the cars, 
or watchmen in the storehouses, or artisans in the workshops—are either 
refurmed out of office, or cut down in their pay; and the whole muss, al- 
though ruinous to the investments of widows, and orphans, and charitable 
institutions, as well as of others, ends in a fashionable tour over the coun- 
try, or sea voyage, by the pirating villains, and in the useless wonder of 
everybody, how such conduct is tolerated and no guilty one is punished ! 

Such is railroad management in the United States under corporate or- 
ganizations; and although such an episode has not yet found a place in 
the history of every railroad corporation, the misfortune of the innocent 
is, that so many of their kind has shared so largely of this turpitude, that 
all are brought under suspicion ; and insomuch is this true, that roads in 
the hands of some of the reputedly most upright men in the land found 
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themselves, a little while since, subjected to the humiliating necessity of 
getting up certificates of honest management, to allay the spontaneous 
distrust of stockholders, and keep their stocks up to anything like a con- 
vertible character in the market !—reversing, in practice, the Scriptural 
adage, that “the guilty flee where no man pursueth.” When innocence 
and guilt are thus confounded in public esteem, some inherent wrong or 
unfitness exists in the relations thus exposed. 

We have alluded to the irresponsible nature of railroad directories ; and 
in this is undoubtedly found much of the instability in the management 
of railroads. When it is considered what vast aggregations of capital are 
subjected to the control of these boards, it becomes a matter of astonish- 
ment that the public mind has been trained to concede such universal 
imaunity of directors personally from responsibility to stockholders, as 
we everywhere find prevailing in practice. The common and accepted 
opinion of the country seems to be, that if the records of a corporation 
only show a colorable authority, by vote or otherwise, even by acquiescence 
of the board, for the act of one or more directors, or of a president, treas- 
urer, or other officer, no matter what extent of negligence, waste‘ulness, 
extravagance, misapplication of funds, and loss to the stockholders, is in- 
volved in it, nobody is personally responsible pecuniarily to the stockhold- 
ers for it, and the only remedy of it, if any be sought, or rather the only 
satisfaction attainable, is to be found in substituting a new set of irrespon- 
sible managers for the old set, when a new election comes round ! 

Call the mind of even the best read jurist in the land to the fact, and 
we venture to say he will own his astonishment, upon inquiry, at the 
very few and feebly enforced attempts that are to be found in the books, 
to have been made on the part of stockholders in corporations to hold di- 
rectors up to a legal responsibility, amidst the thousands of instances of 
fraudulent, negligent, wasteful acts of maladministration that have oc- 
curred, and are plainly traceable to directors, in the affairs and finances of 
corporations in this country. 

So rare, indeed, have been such instances, that only a few glimmering 
rays of judicial light have been cast by elementary writers to guide the 
student or practitioner to the most suitable form of proceedings in such 
case, and whether in law or in equity, and in what cases by stockholders 
jointly and when separately; and in what cases in the corporate name 
and when in the stockholders’ private name, to obtain the redress that 
is justly due, and ought to be plainly accessible to the injured stock- 
holders. 

There ought not to be doubt—on reflection, there cannot be a doubt— 
in the mind of either the learned jurist or of the unlearned possessor of 
common-sense views of right and wrong, that every director of a corpora- 
tion is, at common law, if not by statute law, as directly answerable to the 
stockholders of his corporation, either in the corporate name or in the 
name of stockholders jointly, where all are affected alike or separately, 
where specially damnitied, for every act of culpable negligence in the 
omission, as well as in the performance of his official duty, and every act 
of wilful mismanagement or waste, or improper diversion of the funds or 
property of his corporators, under his divided or conjunctive charge, as 
any other trustee is of any other name or class whatsoever, and of either 
a private or public trust. And this, too, regardless of the votes that may 
have been passed by the board, giving color of authority or sanction for 
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it. Railroad directors, no more than any other class of agents or trustees, 
by power of mere majority votes, are privileged to practice any wrong 
upon their stockholders or cesti que trust. 

If they negligently permit or suffer a financial officer or agent under 
them, or who is subject to their official suspension, to commit defalcations 
or frauds upon the stockholders, and such as the exercise of due diligence 
and care on their own part would have hindered or promptly detected, 
why should they not be holden legally responsible for all such acts, no less 
than the men who have signed his official bond as sureties ? 

The strange listlessness and uninformed state of the public mind in 
respect to this class of individual responsibilities of directors has operated 
more injuriously, though silently and unexplained to the public ear, upon 
the value of corporate property and stocks, than the temporary convulsions 
produced by the frauds of all the Schuylers and by the defalcations of all 
the Tuckermans, that have yet been exposed to public indignation. In 
fact, this is the most enfeebling of all maladies that beset and endanger the 
healih and the administration of corporate affairs in this country; and 
yet, that it is susceptible of a radical cure, will be fully demonstrated when- 
ever the resolute mind of some suffering corporator shall bring this issue 
fairly before our highest courts of law and equity. An occasional exposi- 
tion of legal liabilities, like that administered many years since under 
English jurisprudence, will arouse not only the attention of directors to a 
proper appreciation of their obligations and duties, but will excite new 
confidence among stockholders in the proper and better management of 
their corporate interests. We allude to the case of Charitable Corpora- 
tion vs. Sir Robert Sutton, 2 Atkin’s Reports, 400. In that case, the 
Court held, that a person by accepting the trust as manager or director in 
a ¢ rporation is obliged to execute it with fidelity and reasonable dili- 
gence, and it is no excuse to say he had no benefit from the office, or it 
was a merely honorary service—that, therefore, committee men (or di- 
rectors) who had participated in the fraudulent administration of the 
affairs of the corporation were responsible for the losses thereby sustained 
by the corporation, and the committee men not privy to the fraud, were 
guilty and responsible, in the second degree, by neglecting to use the 
power invested in them to prevent the ill consequences of such a confed- 
eration in the other committee men! 

In the same case, Lord Hardwicke, in the court, said it had been the 
boast of English jurists “that the tribunals of their kingdom are wisely 
formed, both of law and equity; and for this reason, there can be no 
injury, but there must be a remedy, in all or some of them.” 

Again: “I will never determine that frauds of this kind are out of the 
reach of courts of law or equity, for an intolerable grievance would fol- 
low from such a determination.” 

The chancellor of the State of New York, in the case of Robinson vs, 
Smith, 3 Paige’s Ch. R. 232, alluding to the above case also said: “No 
injury the stockholders may sustain by a fraudulent breach of trust can, 
upon the general principles of equity, be suffered to pass without a re- 
medy.” 

pi in the same case: “I have no hesitation in declaring it as the 
law of this State that the directors of a moneyed or other joint-stock cor- 
poration who wilfully abuse their trust or misapply the funds of the com- 
pany, by which loss is sustained, are personally liable, as trustees, to make 
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good the loss. And they are equally liable if they suffer the corporation 
funds or property to be lost or wasted by gross negligence and inattention 
to the duties of their trust.” 

Such is the broad and irrefutable doctrine of both law and equity; and 
the neglect of stockholders to-enforce it has caused quite as much of the 
depreciation of value (unwittingly no doubt) of corporate stocks as the 
acts of frauds and of inattention to the duties of directors’ trusts, through 
which such frauds alone could be in most instances perpetrated, have 
caused. With a more vigorous and healthy state of the public mind in- 
culcated and encouraged upon this particular point, of directors’ and other 
corporation officers’ private personal responsibility to stockholders, stocks 
that now tend to feebleness and worthlessness would themselves become 
vigorous and healthy. 

But, superadded to this, the doubt will still be indulged and strength- 
ened by careful observation, whether corporate organizations can be exe- 
cuted with sufficient vigor, watchfulness, and celerity, through all the 
varied, great, and minute ramifications of railroad management, to render 
these roads sources of reliable productiveness, even when full to overflow- 
ing with business and traffic? Whether, in fact, the vigilance and energy, 
the acumen and aptness of the one-man power, are not indispensable pre- 
requisites of success in railroad management in the United States 

And if no, how are they to be secured and applied? The answer is, by 
corporation leases for stipulated rents, of the privileges and property of 
the corporation, to individual lessees—under all proper provisions for re- 
pairs and supply of equipment, and a prompt and uniform fulfilment of 
the corporation’s obligations to the public. 

It is within the limited observation of the writer, that wherever circum- 
stances exist that, in effect, bripgg the management of a railroad down to 
the judgment and will and steady responsibility of a single mind, the re- 
sults are incomparably better for both stockholders and the public, than 
where the management is subjected to the alternating whims and _half- 
understood expedients of an inattentive and practically irresponsible board 
of directors. 

It would be deemed invidious, perhaps, to particularize the cases ac- 
tually in progress of this character of one-man management in the New 
England States—not under an individual lease, it is true, but under leases 
which in reality dispense almost wholly with the interposition of a direc- 
tory, from the beginning to the end of the year. Let the reader con- 
versant with railroad management recall to mind where such is the fact 
within his own knowledge, and he will readily satisfy himself of the ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement. It is not a groundless belief to enter- 
tain, that if all the main lines of railroads were placed under leases to 
responsible individuals for a long time to come, at an average of six per 
cent interest per annum, and all needful repairs of both rolling equipment 
and stationary construction, were to be superadded to the obligation, the 
result in the aggregate would be equal to the most successful speculation, 
for both stockholders and lessees, that wise and provident men ever enter- 
tained. It would add to the wealth, in both earnings and savings, of the 
community more largely, and shut out a thousand practices among direc- 
tors and treasurers, and a numerous body of peculating subordinate em- 
ployees, that now constantly are being pushed and tremble upon the outer 
verge of business: morality—and which, like the worm that noiselessly 
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aws at the bottom of the noble ship, sinks her, as the most furious storm 
could not from above. 

We confidently believe that not a railroad has been constructed in all 
New England or in the Middle States, that cannot, under such a process, 
be greatly improved in its material value, besides yielding a certain rent, 

reater or less at first, where none is now being realized in some cases, 
and in all other cases where it is realized only precariously, and with a 
constantly impending uncertainty to the stockholder. . 

Let leases be framed for long durations, and where little or no dividend 
is now earned, a small rent only should be exacted for the first few years, 
and the same be gradually swelled to a maximum, accompanied by proper 
stipulations in respect to repairs of every denomination. 

A host of large and small salaries would at once be dispensed with, 
which are now inseparable from the earnings of these corporations. Econ- 
omy, furthermore, such as corporations can never sustain, however zeal- 
ously commenced, will in a multitude of ways diffuse itself through the 
workings of the roads, and benefit both lessor and lessee. Compromises 
among competitors, now sluggishly made and as sluggishly preserved by 
corporation directors, would promptly cure much that is now an evil to 
railroad property and its owners. The public would more easily become 
reconciled to, for they would be more carefully informed of the necessity 
of, fewer trains, and higher tariffs, if not less speed—the trinity of influ- 
ences which now, of all others, are most important to be studied and im- 
5 eg upon all the railroads of the United States, if stockholders are to 

ope for pecuniary salvation through any considerable future. 

It would be arrogance to assume in a single article to enumerate all 
there is of recommendation in the system of leases we would see, and be- 
lieve we shall see during the next ensuing five years, inaugurated in the 
management of railroads in the United States. We commenced only in 
the hope of glancing at a few of them, as we have already done, in con- 
nection with a few of the ills that now beset the gigantic industry of this 
class of invested capital, which is now so much more productive of benefits 
io all else than its immediate owners. If in this we have succeeded in en- 
listing the favorable thoughts of abler minds upon this subject, or shall 
call out the testimony of more experienced observers than the writer 
would claim to rank himself among, in this department of our proud na- 
tion’s industry, not unto him, but unto them, be the credit accorded of the 
good results that may follow beyond and thereafter. 





Art. IV—TRADE WITH THE EAST: 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, 


Sovrnern Evrope is tributary to the Eastern World for millions of 
dollars’ worth of spices, drugs, colonials, and metals. What circuitous 
route these goods have to perform, and through how many hands they 
pass before they reach the Mediterranean ports, I showed in a former 
number of the Merchants’ Magazine, in an article headed “ Commerce with 
Eeyrr anv Arasia.” Long since the causes have vanished which gave 
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rise to this unnatural run of trade, and it would be now as easy as profit- 
able for the parties interested to return to the old direct way through the 
Red Sea. The hope to see the fancy project of a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez soon realized—or Ba is as was the case each time 
it was so tried before by Pharaoh Necho, and by Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent—may check for a while the opening of the navigation in the Red 
Sea, projected in the rival cities of Genoa and Trieste; but then it will be 
carried out sooner or later after the promulgation of peace, because, even 
in the Mediterranean, people become aware of the fact that to shorten the 
passage of goods, and to simplify commercial operations, is tantamount to 
reducing the expenses and augmenting the chances of success, 

Already to the ancient Greeks and Romans the passage of the Red Sea 
was of vital importance, and solely to the relation with the far East the 
Empire of the Caliphs owed its wealth and power. After the Saracenic 
(Arabian) power, and with it also their navigation in the Mediterranean, 
was crippled by the Crusaders, the Venitians succeeded in monopolizing 
the trade with Alexandria, then the principal thoroughfare of Indian com- 
merce, and so obtained the commercial supremacy in Europe for a run of 
250 years. 

In the beginning of the 16th century, the Portuguese re-discovered the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope, and in less than ten years’ time, 
driven to it by the fanaticism and the impotent jealousy of the Arabian 
traders on the coast of Africa and Malabar, they wholly destroyed the 
navigation and trade of the Arabians in these seas. Considering also the 
spirit of monopoly and oppression of the Mamaluke and Turkish Sultans 
then, and the consequence of the annihilating wars of the league of Cam- 
bray with Venice at the very same epoch, it becomes apparent enough 
that the mere fact of the re-discovery of the direct sea passage to India, 
and at a time, too, when it wanted eight months’ sailing time from Belem 
to Calicut, was not, as it is generally believed, the only cause why the 
Indian trade turned so completely off from its traditional path to the ben- 
efit of the northern nations, as we see in the present day. 

A lucky star willed it that the land of the Ptolemies, drawn into the 
vortex of modern civilization, should recover its happier days. Its me- 
tropolis, in 1798, had dwindled down to a mere village, and is now again 
the first commercial city in the Mediterranean. Now-a-days, travelers and 
mails of both hemispheres meet in the streets of Alexandria, and there is 
no reason why this should not be the case also with their respective 
products. 

By the last treaty with the Ottoman Porte, the transit through Egypt 
was granted against the trifling duty of half per cent, which has been re- 
duced still by late Abbas Pacha, shortly before his death, to one-quarter 
per cent, in order to accommodate the transit of specie. Died having 
no interest in the re-opening of trade between Egypt and India, chartered, 
in 1840, the carriage of freight and passengers of her mail steamers across 
the country to the Egyptian authorities, at such an exorbitant passage rate, 
that it hardly admits opium, silk, indigo, and precious metals to the transit. 
Three years ago the consul-generals of France and Austria protested 
against the monopoly of transit assumed, in connivance with the British 
authorities, by the Egyptian Transit Administration, Abbas Pacha was 
heard to reply, on the occasion, to his interlocutors :-—“ There are hardly 
camels enough for the mail service, which is of general importance, and 
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goes before all; but procure from the Sultan the grant for a canal or a 
railroad, and you shall have then the free competition in the transport you 
claim now; moreover, I had rather there would be no transit at all, and 
letters, travelers and all, would again go round the Cape as before.” The 
Sultan then, to rid himself of the importunities of the canal and railroad 
schemers, issued the order that no such communication should be opened 
in Egypt but with the public funds of the country, which was next to a 
prohibition. Moreover, Abbas Pacha was not in earnest; he was as con- 
trary to railroads and canals as his predecessors, Mehemet Aaly and Ibra- 
him Pacha, who were eye-witnesses to the attempts made by the French 
in 1798, and by the English in 1812, to wrench this pearl of the Ottoman 
Provinces from the Moslem sway; and they all were alike disinclined to 
augment the value of their lease by such improvements, which would at- 
tract to it the eyes of all Frenghistan. 

How matters changed since, and how the Sultan finally granted the 
construction of both the railroad and canal is known, and there is no 
doubt that with the opening of the Suez Railroad also, the transit will be 
freed from the shackle now imposed by the Government Transit Adminis- 
tration, under a plea which has no more foundation. Then, furthermore, 
goods which have once paid the Turkish import duty, (of nominal 5 per 
cent,) go free all over the vast dominions of the Ottoman Empire in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. This alone might have been inducement enough to 
the rag ree mercantile community to try to make Alexandria again the 
staple of the Eastern produces as of yore, if not for the whole South of 
Europe, at least for the Turkish Empire and its dependencies on the north 
coast of Africa and in the Black Sea. But the intelligence of the mer- 
chants of Egypt is only cunning, and their enterprise but daring in gam- 
bling. In this country, government, soil, trade, and navigation are in the 
hands of foreigners—strangers to their adopted home and step-fathers to 
the wretched natives. The Mamaluke Sultans, like the Beys, their 
successors, and the Aalydes of the present dynasty, are all foreigners, who 
regarded and regard still with contempt the nationality and language of 
their subjects. In Egypt, to govern means to pillage, and trade has de- 
generated there into mere gambling. As long as the jobbers of Alexan- 
dria and Cairo may hazard tenfold their scanty means in cotton, grain, 
and seeds, they don’t care much for new outlets of trade, and especially 
not for such ones, which do not offer the same facility for gambling and 
jobbing as their present connection with England and France afford. 

Mehemet Aaly and [brahim Pacha were entirely under French influence. 
So is again Said Pacha, the present Governor-General of Egypt, who had 
a thorough French education, and speaks French as well as his mother 
language, the Turkish. Mr. Keenig, a native of Alsace, who was the in- 
structor of Said, is now his Prime Minister and Counselor. 

Mehemet Ali, the father of Said, true to the character of an Arnaout 
chieftain, was as rapacious and ill-disposed to “unbelievers,” as ever a 
Bashi-Bazouk can be; but Navarino and Algiers opened his eyes in time 
to the dangers of rousing the Frenghis’ wrath, especially so in execution 
of the plan he pursued to unite the Arabian nationalities under his sway, 
in order to make himself independent of the Sultan by this means. This 
was the sole motive of his apparent friendliness to Europeans, and the in- 
troduction of the many improvements in agriculture, administration, army, 
and navy, which, but erroneously, were attributed to a superiority of his 
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moral character. This rvling idea led Mehemet Ali to the disastrous cam- 

ign jn Syria, and his successor and favorite son Ibrahim to a premature 
death in 1848, by poison, (as it was then generally pat a in Alex- 
andria. 

If Egypt is to foreigners “the Holy Land of Commercial Freedom,” it 
must not be concluded, therefore, that it is also a terrestrian paradise to 
the “fellaheen” (field laborers) and “rayahs,” (subjects of Christian or 
Mosaid persuasion,) in spite of tanzemat, reform, and the argus-eyes of the 
political agents of France and England. Free and safe passage across the 
country for passengers and mails is all England wants from the Egyptian 
government. She does not trouble herself much about the ways and 
means how this is obtained; nor does she covet the possession of a coun- 
try which would be but a burden to her crippled treasury, and would set 
her at loggerheads with the whole of Europe, and also with all the Bedoins 
of Africa and Asia. The French, as the good friends of the Pacha, are 
of course bound to imitate, as far as it can be done, this “ non-interference 

licy” in matters of internal government; so this latter has pretty free 
ewer with his subjects—quite as much, I dare say, as his illustrious father, 
the late and last Viceroy of Egypt. 

The rulers in Algiers and Hindoostan cannot have any serious objection 
to the Turkish system of subduing the stubborn and fanatical “true be- 
lievers” of the Eastern World. If this system is not quite so systematical 
as the Christian (English or French) mode, it is certainly as efficient, and 
by far less expensive. 

The list of the chief cities and harbors of the countries bordering on 
the Arabian Gulf, (Red Sea and Gulf of Aden,) shows by itself to what 
extent these ports will contribute to the consolidation of the proposed re- 
opening of trade and navigation between Egypt and the Indo-Australian 
shores. : 

Egypt is the granary of the holy cities, and Kossire the port where the 
grains destined to Djedda and Yambo are shipped. Suez, some 350 miles 
to the north, is distant from Cairo but 93 miles, and shares largely with 
Kossire in the importation of Red Sea products, because the navigation on 
the Nile between Kenneh and Cairo is frequently interrupted during the 
low stage of the Nile, and occasionally, also, for want of river boats. In 
carrying their railroad to Suez, the British had but the interest of their 

tal communication at heart, and by no means that of a commerce in 
which they have no interest, else they would have laid its turminus outside 
the narrow gulf, which nine months out of twelve is swept by northerly 
winds. Wheat of Upper Egypt is full and white; its price was, in March, 
1854, $3 the ardep of 310 pounds weight, free on board ship in Kossire, 
and according to prices current from Sidney, of May of the same year, 
the bushel of 60 pounds weight was worth then 12s. in this latter place. 
No doubt barley, beans, corn, and dried dates, would find a ready market 
too, in Australia, and also camels and horses. 

Hedjass, or Northern Arabia, is renowned as the Holy Land of the 
Moslem World; the interior is but nominally subject to the Sultan’s pow- 
er, and its eastern frontier cannot be clearly defined. The Wahabees, a 
kind of Moslem Protestants, professing a pure Deism, conquered, eighty 
years ago, Mecca and Medina, and devastated the Holy Shrines. Mehemet 
‘Ali, under a pretence to restore the old and true faith, repulsed these ill- 
timed reformers to their mountain fastnesses. In 1840, after the disastrous 
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campaign in Syria, the Egyptians, by treaty, had to relinquish their hold 
of these countries, and Sheriff Ibn el Aoun, a descendant of the former 
governors of Mecca, was appointed to this function by the Sultan; but 
soon the new governor was found out to belong to the dreaded reformers, 
and was recalled. A more reliable tool was appointed in his place, but 
the mountain tribes were against the new comer, and theit opposition be- 
came so powerful last year that the Sultan, in order not to lose even the 
nominal power over the Holy Land, was constrained to re-appoint the 
former governor, although a Wahabee and a descendant of Aly and Fatima, 
which is worse still. These Arabian noblemen, or Sheriffs, as they are 
called, dispute mentally the right to the title of “ Khaaleefa el Mumenihn,” 
é. e., protector of the true believers, to any who has not the blood of their 
ancestor, the Holy Prophet, in his veins. 

Mecca has a fixed population of about 250,000, and its floating popula- 
tion during the pilgrim season reaches over one hundred thousand. Me- 
dina is said to have but 60,000 souls. To unbelievers the access to these 
holy cities is denied by penalty of death; this is the cause why they are 
so little known with us. Djedda, the principal port on this part of the 
Arabian coast, is distant but 36 miles from Mecca. It has about 30,000 
inhabitants, and is visited by vessels from the remotest parts of India, even 
from Soarabaya and Mulmain, some of them ranging from 800 to 1,200 
tons. North Arabia is very barren; but on its confines with the Yemen 
in Choosan and Gunfoda, raisins in sufficient quantity for export may be 
had, especially of the blue sort, of which I bought the farassel of twenty 
pounds for three-eighths of a dollar, or three New York shillings. The 
principal, nay, the only article of export in the vicinity of Djedda, is salt 
of snowy whiteness, which costs there but $4 the English ton. In May, 
1854, salt was worth in Sidney £5 to £8 the ton. 

The coast of Yemen, (country to the left of the Kaaba from Yameen, 
or left,) in a geographical sense of view, extends from Hedjass to Hadra- 
maout, and comprises also the Imanat of Sana in the interior, where the 
so-called Mocha coffee is grown. But the present Turkish Pachalic of the 
Yemen extends its jurisdiction only over the narrow strip of coast formed 
by the high mountain chain, in some parts hardly twenty miles distant 
apart from the sea; and already, ten miles south of Mocha, the power of 
the Turks is set at defiance by the mountain tribes. The chief inland 
cities of the Yemen are Zebith and Sana; the former, with some 30,000 
inhabitants, is distant 40 miles from Hodieda and 18 miles from Ras Ze- 
bith, the nearest point on the coast. Sana, the capital of the Imanat of 
the same name, is distant an eight-days’ journey from Mocha and four 
from Lohicah. It is said to contain up to 200,000 inhabitants of very 
industrial habits, as the town’s people of Yemen generally are. The prin- 
cipal sea ports of the Yemen are Lohicah, Hodiedah, Moshik, Mocha, and 
Aden, the latter, since 1839, in the hands of the British, who declared it 
a free port in February, 1850. The principal exports of the Yemen, for 
the Australian market are coffee, senna leaves, dried fish, potash, and 
raisins. In 1845, I paid the farassel of seedless raisins 75 cents in Hodi- 
edah. The Arabian potash is light, soft to the touch, little mixed with 
coal, and pearl grey in color. It sells about $5 the English ton, (22 faras- 
sel more or less for one dollar,) and is now largely exported to British 
India. In the afore-mentioned Sidney prices current of May, 1854, potash 
was quoted from £8 to £12 the ton, 
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By North Abyssinia I desi the dominions of Ras Aaly in Gondar 
and Ras Oobee in Adowa. The coast of this vast country is in the hands 
of three independent native tribes—the Ageeg, Shoho, and Donakill ; and 
the principal ports are Souakin, Massawah, and Tudjurra. Souakin is also 
the port of the Egyptian province of Dongola, and belongs to the Pachalic 
of Djedda. Massawah, in the fall of 1853, was wrenched from the power 
of the Turks by Ras Oobee. Tudjurra is the residence of Mohammed, 
Sultan of the Donakill. In the Red Sea the chieftain of the smallest 
tribe calls himself “Sultan,” and the Turkish Sultan, by way of distinc- 
tion, is called there “Sultan Roomy.” 

Under South Abyssinia I understand (comprehend) the Abyssinian pro- 
vince of Shoa, Godjam, and Gooragueh, and the stretch of coast from 
Tudjurra Bay to Ras Hafoon, inhabited by the Somalees, a kindred tribe 
to the great Galla nation. All these African tribes from Souakin to Ras 
Hafoon are peaceable and much addicted to commerce. They carry the 
Turkish flag, but acknowledge, therefore, no sort of dependance upon the 
Turkish authorities in the north of the gulf, or from the Iman‘of Muscate 
either, whose African possessions begin only in Mogadoxo, and extend to 
the Portuguese settlements in Mozambique. The only seaports of import- 
ance on this coast are Feyla and Berbera; the former is an Arabian colo- 
ny, dependant of Mocha, but Berbera is independent of any foreign power. 
It is, without having the name, the freest port in the world, and the most 
important trading place on the whole Arabian Gulf. From beginning of 
November to the end of April, a large fair assembles in Berbera, and car- 
avans of 6,000 camels at a time come from the interior loaded with coffee, 
(considered superior to Mocha in Bombay,) gum, ivory, hides, skins, grain, 
cattle, and sour milk, the substitute of fermented drinks in these regions ; 
also much cattle is brought there for the Aden market. During my so- 
journ in Zeyla and Berbera there was also a good deal of slave trade car- 
ried on in these places. These articles of commerce are common to all 
the African ports from Souakin to Ras Hafoon, and are only of importance 
for the European and United States markets. There are many more, and 
some important ones, too, of this kind, which I did not mention here as 
belonging to the speciality of trade which the Salem folks now carry on 
with the Red Sea, and which I will touch at some future time. 

Australia, for the grains, the dried fruits, the dried fish, the salt, the pot- 
ash, the senna leaves, and the Mocha coffee of the Arabian Gulf, it is true, 
offers no goods in return ; but then Singapore, the free port, the emporium 
of the Indo-Malayan Seas, is not far off from the home route, and offers 
at all times an abundance of return goods, as well for the special consump- 
tion of the Red Sea ports—as planks, ship-timber, coir rope, oil, rice, su- 
gar, and the like, as also for Egypt and the Turkish provinces in the Med- 
iterranean—say pepper and all other sorts of spices, indigo, Manilla ropes, 
tin, tea, silk, and sundry articles, more the produce of Chinese and Ja- 
panese ingenuity, and of the prolific soil of the Malayan isles. 

The consumption of American imports into the Arabian Gulf surpasses 
hardly $160,000, chiefly in long cloths and drills; meanwhile the export 
from thence to the United States amounts to about 1,500 tons of coffee, 
hides, skins, gums, rosin, and sundry articles, the value of which surpasses 
thrice the amount of the imported goods, for which the deficiency has to 
be made up in German crowns or Company’s rupees from Aden or distant 
Bombay. Very often I saw Salem vessels for two or three months under 
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the burning sun, in the _ road of Mocha, riding at anchor in wait for 
their loads. Certainly, the captain would not have done it, nor would 
they repeat doing so every year, if they did not realize the immense profits 
I can prove. 

By the opening of the proposed line of trade between Egypt, Australia, 
and Singapore, our relations with the different places on the Arabian Gulf 
would become less expensive in time, more frequent, and the exchange 
easier; because we could offer then in return Indian produce, which often 
with the Arabian and the African is more acceptable even than silver. 
The Hadjee vessels sail only before the wind, i. ¢., with the monsoon, and 
consequently make but one voyage to and from India every twelve months ; 
this is the cause why Indian products—rice, sugar, spices, tobacco, areca 
nuts, oil, coir ropes, planks, and manufactures—rise so much in value in 
the Arabian Gulf, as much as 50 per cent, as soon as the contrary monsoon 
has set in, thus closing the Holy Sea to these unwieldy slow-coaches, 
against which a couple of American clippers would have an easy run, I 
dare say. ~ 

Among the lower classes in Northern Italy there is a strong desire to 
see the Southern Dorado, but the passage rate of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steamers is rather too high for people who are accustomed to count 
only by “ Lire Italiani,” and not by “ Lire Sterlini,” (sovereigns.) This 
is the reason why last year thousands of Italians crossed Switzerland and 
Germany to take passage to Australia in Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

E, W. 
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Art. ¥.—THE CURRENCY QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS.* 


Money is said to be the sinews of war. It is equally the bone and 
muscle of peace. It was said once that the emperor of Russia could not 
challenge the western powers without first obtaining the assent of the 
Rothschilds, because they held the purse-strings of Europe. It is equatiy 
true that no great commercial enterprise, however peaceful in its charac- 
ter and object, can be begun with any hopes of success, until some divin- 
ing rod has indicated where and in what quantity the precious metals can 
be procured, and to what extent relied upon. The condition of the cur- 
rency is one, perhaps the chief, element that helps to bring about, directly 
or indirectly, commercial prosperity or general bankruptcy. These are 
truisms; yet it is astonishing to see how little such an important subject 
as the currency is understood by those who are most interested to know 
its laws. The time it would take every man of business to become ac- 
quainted with those laws would be well spent in so doing. 

The position of Massachusetts upon that subject is worthy of notice, 
indicating the approach of a change in the regulation of the issue of bank 
paper as money, and an evident questioning in the minds of some upon 
the feasibility of doing away with all small bank notes. It would be a 
radical change, indeed, for the old Whig State to come down from its 





* “Currency or Money: its Nature and Uses, and the Effects of Circulation of Bank Notes for 
Currency.” By'a Merchant of Boston. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1855. 
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boasted stronghold of paper currency to the plain but healthy reality of 
hard money in gold and silver. Such, however, we believe to be the pres- 
ent tendency of the minds of those best informed on the subject. 

The beginning of the movement in Massachusetts was made in the 
spring of 1855. A petition was then presented to the Legislature, signed 
by a few ac merchants and bankers of Boston, praying for a law to 
abolish bank bills under five dollars. No great pains were taken to make 
this hearing very public. The friends of the reform were content to start 
the measure on the testimony of a few well-selected men, whose position in 
the moneyed world was calculated to impress the minds of all who would 
listen to their reasoning, and whose present convictions were known to be 
directly opposed to their old instincts, which had been those of the Whig 
party, hitherto the great supporters of the paper system. Once started, 
it was confidently believed that the good sense of the people’s representa- 
tives would seize upon the new idea, for new it certainly was to the present 
generation of men in Massachusetts, and at once adopt the suggestions 
offered. Unhappily, the matter never got before the Legislature that year. 
It could not even command a majority of the éommittee. The old preju- 
dice was too deeply rooted to be so easily removed; and besides, a major- 
ity of the committee were representatives of some country bank interests, 
as well as of the dear people! The citadel of self-interest can be taken 
only in one way. No storming of the walls will ever carry it; all the ar- 
tillery that can be brought to bear will not make a practicable breach ; 
they must be undermined, and shaken at the foundation before they will 
fall. Members of a Legislature, actuated by self-interest, are as blind to 
the interests of the people as if they had been a self-constituted body, 
brought together simply for the prosecution of their private ends. It was 
a very significant reply of one of that very committee when asked why he 
opposed the measure, that “in fact he was director in a small bank down 
his way, and his folks said he must go against it.” 

But though legislative action ended thus for that year, the public mind 
wus kept awake by frequent communications in the daily newspapers, with 
an occasional objector, whose remarks had always the effect to infuse a 
new vigor into the pen of the friends of reform. Several pamphlets ap- 
peared in Boston, and the attention of many men was turned, for the first 
time seriously, to a subject which they had heretofore looked upon as on 
the laws of trade, which it was well enough to know something about, 
but which, like the laws of nature, were beyond the reach of any con- 
trolling influence they might exercise, Among these publications none 
were so thoroughly and carefully prepared as that pamphlet, or rather the 
book, which appeared under the title at the head of this article. 

In the course of the year 1855, the subject of the currency was more 
thought about than it had been for twenty years before, particularly in 
the great centers of commercial enterprise. The minds of men in Boston 
became so evidently changed, that the friends of reform were encouraged 
to make another attempt for the hard money system before the Legisla- 
ture of 1856, This attempt was much more systematic, and aided by the 
influence of many more men than the former one. Several private hear- 
ings were had at the State House, at which a large number of the most 
intelligent merchants and bankers expressed their opinions in favor of a 
substitution of coin for small bank bills. A public hearing was then no- 
tified in the newspapers, inviting all persons opposed to appear and state 
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their objections. At this hearing a line of witnesses appeared who were, 
one and all, directors of country banks; who said that the business of 
their banks was mostly made up in the circulation of their small bills, and 
that no such plan could be adopted without great detriment to them, The 
old story over again. Many petitions in aid of the original one were sent 
in. The result was a division of the committee, which appeared in a ma- 
jority report in favor of gradually suppressing the bills under five dollars, 
and a minority report defending the old system. But again the interests 
of the country banks prevailed, and the subject was indefinitely postponed 
by a prompt vote, which, while it showed the strength of the opposition, 
indicated very plainly their fear of a full discussion of the subject. No 
cause can stand long that cannot bear an open intelligent discussion. That 
this great reform will yet be accomplished, we believe to be only a ques- 
tion of time. - 

We have spoken of the change brought about in the mind of men du- 
ring the past year. Very much of this we believe was produced, directly 
or indirectly, by the book which is the subject of this notice. Written by 
a merchant of Boston,* whose position, as a member in one of the oldest 
and strongest firms in the city, as well as a director in one of the largest 
banks in State-street, entitles anything that may come from his pen on 
this subject to great weight. But a perusal of the 112 pages will satisfy 
any one that no such indorsement from the author’s position is needed to 
give force to the clear reasoning, which stand on such a firm basis of facts, 
as abound in the book. It is plainly no theorizing from some elevated 
fountain in the moon, but a substantial show of argument founded on a 
practical acquaintance with the workings of the currency, and a compe- 
tent knowledge of its history as illustrated in the experience of leading 
European nations, as well as of this country. Not long enough to be te- 
dious to any one, the book is sufficiently comprehensive to give a full un- 
derstanding of the subject to those unacquainted with it, while as the re- 
sult of careful thinking and diligent research, it cannot but offer some new 
ideas to all who will peruse it. 

The author divides his subject into seven heads :— 

1. What is money ? 

2. Effects of paper money. 

. Sketch of the history of the modern currency of Great Britain. 
. Currency of the United States. 

. Advantages of the currency of the precious metals. 

. Banking in New England. 

. Facility of getting new banks in Massachusetts. 

Under the first head is given a clear statement of the usefulness of the 
precious metals in the currency, arising from the stability of their intrinsic 
value. With this is connected a very interesting sketch of the history of 
prices, as affected by the conquest of Mexico and Peru, showing how the 
accumulation of gold was first felt in Spain; how it produced a heavy im- 
portation of foreign goods, which continued until the coin was gradually 
scatterred over the other European States ; and what had been an inflation 
of prices in the former, settled into a permanent rise of valuations through- 
out the civilized world. The sketch illustrates very clearly the effects 
which must result from inflating the currency with paper promises, and 
leads naturally to the second head on the “Effeets of Paper Money.” 
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Upon this the author remarks that these bills “are called paper money. 
They are not money. They are, in fact, only promises to pay money. It 
would be as correct to say that a contract to deliver flour was in reality 
flour, as to say that such promises to pay money were really money.” On 
page 20 he adds :—“ It is often said that a currency consisting of paper 
money redeemable in specie on demand cannot be depreciated, se of 
the demand for specie it would at once produce. As it is the depreciation 
which causes the demand for the specie that is to be the remedy, some 
degree of depreciation must first occur. But the remedy of a demand for 
specie will not operate to any great extent until the depreciation has con- 
tinued long enough to produce an advance of prices and increased impor- 
tations, &c.” The effect of depreciation is well shown; it is truly said 
that “it operates with great injustice and great injury to the community, 
though individuals are often made rich by it.” 


‘“‘ With a mixed currency, consisting chiefly of bank paper redeemable on de- 
mand in specie, whenever by reason of the general advance in prices, and the con- 
sequent increase of imports, the demand for specie has become so urgent that it is 
difficult to meet it, the banks that have issued the paper money become alarmed 
for their safety, or for their ability to continue to pay specie. Then commences 
the remedy for the depreciation of such a currency. The export of specie did not 

roduce the remedy so long as the volume of the currency was not diminished by 
it. But when the demand for specie has become so intense, or the quantity of it 
so much diminished, as to alarm the banks, the remedy commences. It is a sure, 
though a sharp remedy. It is brought into operation by stopping all discounts 
at the banks, and requiring the payment of all previous loans as they fall due. In 
England, this is usually preceded or accompanied by sales of securities belonging 
to the banks. Traders and merchants are forced at such times to make great 
efforts to obtain money to pay back their loans to the banks. ‘To do this, they 
must sell property at low prices, or borrow money at exorbitant rates. A gene- 
ral decline of prices is thus produced, which soon renders the import of many ar- 
ticles of merchandise from abroad unprofitable. Many kinds of merchandise be- 
come so cheap that it is advantageous to export them in order to bring back specie. 
The payment into the banks of previous loans, while the banks refrain from 
making any new loans—and the exchange of the paper money at the banks for 
specie—and the sums withdrawn from circulation by the sales of securities be- 
longing to the banks—soon reduce the amount of the paper money in circulation. 
Thus the currency is restored to a sounder condition by approaching more nearly 
to a specie basis. 

“This is the only process by which to remedy the depreciation of a mixed cur- 
rency consisting partly of paper money redeemable on demand in specie. It isa 
process which invigorates the currency at the expense of the industry and the en- 
terprise of the country.” 


The remarks upon money “ when it consists of the precious metals, and 
is one of the items of the wealth or capital of a country,” are excellent : 


“The wealth or capital of a country is made up of all the various kinds of 
property that exist in a country, including all those commodities which are con- 
sumed by use and annually reproduced, such as the articles of food and clothing, 
as well as the objects of a more permanent character, such as the cultivated lands, 
dwelling-houses, warehouses, and barns, the buildings and machinery of manufac- 
tories; tools for agricultural and mechanical purposes. All of these are not im- 
mediately consumed by use, but continue to perform the service which they render 
to the community over and over again, year after year. The money or currency 
of a country, when it consists of the precious metals, is another of the items of 
the wealth or capital of a country belonging to the class of permanent property, 
which is not consumed by use; but, being once in the possession of a country, it 
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remains, always ready for use over and over again. As the warehouses and barns 
remain, and year after year perform the important service of protection and stor- 
age for many of the articles of property, so the coined money of the country con- 
tinues, year after year, to perform the important service of measuring the values 
of all other articles in the daily transactions of trade and commerce. 

“Tt has been stated by some writers on finance and currency, that the aggregate 
amount of capital invested in the warehouses and barnes of a civilized community 
is equal to the whole amount of the money required to carry on the commerce and 
trade of that country; and that the warehouses and barnes could as well be dis- 
pensed with, and the articles which are usually stored in them kept in open fields, 
and protected from the weather by temporary and cheap coverings, as the coined 
money could be dispensed with, and paper money used as a substitute for it. The 
inconvenience, and loss, and injury to the commodities, which require to be stored, 
would often, in a single year of unfavorable weather, be equal to the whole cost 
of substantial warehouses and barns. And so with the money of the country; 
the inconvenience, and injury, and losses occasioned by the use of paper money, 
may not always be so apparent, but often in a single year they exceed the whole 
amount of coined money that would supply a substantial and permanent currency 
for the country.” 


The sketch of the history of the modern currency of Great Britain is 
very interesting, and deserves a careful perusal. The closing remarks are 
as follows :— 


“From all these considerations it may be concluded that few, if any, benefits 
now result from the use of paper money in England, except the profit to the bank. 
Considering the amount of specie which, under their system, must be kept in the 
bank to be ready to redeem their notes on demand, and all the trouble and ex- 
pense incidental to the manufacture of the notes, and the precaution necessary to 
guard against frauds, it is doubtful if the account could be fairly stated, if the 
profit to the bank be very great. Fifteen or twenty millions of coin would more 
than supply the place of the notes issued by all the banks in England. That 
amount of coin could be supplied to take the place of the paper in circulation, 
without inconvenience or difficulty, during any of the seasons of plethora in the 
money market which often occur there, when new sources for investment are sought 
after in every direction. The inevitable laws of trade, which are just, and grad 
ual and uniform in their operation, would then be left free to produce their natural 
effects upon the currency. The increase of real money, accumulatgd in times of 
prosperity, would prevent, in seasons of short crops, or of threatened or actual 
wars, the addition to the public calamity of the evils of those money panics, pe- 
culiar to the artificial system of paper currency, which are so disastrous in their 
effects upon the community, and may even for a time prevent the prompt and free 
action of the government.” 


The author begins the portion under the head of the “ Currency of the 
United States” by referring to the preceding pages, and says :—* It has 
been already shown that the great objection to the use of paper money 
for currency is, that it produces very injurious effects upon the industry of 
the country, by stimulating the importation of the products of foreign in- 
dustry.” This feature of the subject is perhaps the most interesting one 
presented. Its vital importance to a manufacturing community, like the 
people of New England and other portions of the United States, cannot 
be overrated. It has occupied, and now more than ever deserves to en- 
gage, the attention of the best minds in the country. Hitherto the great 
cry has been for protection under high tariff. This book shows that in 
the currency exists a cause of our industrial prosperity or depression, above 
and independent of all tariff—-a cause as unerring in its effects as an 
other law of trade. It behooves every good citizen to understand the 
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matter, and do his part toward establishing a currency that is, in truth, 
money, and not mere promise to pay money. 


“ Nothing can be more unreasonable, or further from the truth, than the com- 
mon statement of speculators and money borrowers, that the amount of paper 
money which can be used as a substitute for the coined money of a country, is so 
much gain to the community. They argue that the coined money, for which it is 
a substitute, will then become so much additional capital that can be applied to 
support some new pu of domestic industry. If the currency of a country 
consisted wholly of coined money, and an addition wns made to it of an amount 
of paper money, it would, to the extent of that addition, increase the volume of 
the currency, and thus would occur a corresponding rise in the prices of articles. 
The effect of this would be to increase the importation of merchandise from 
abroad, until a demand for specie were produced. Then the coined money would 
be gradually carried off to pay for the increase of imported merchandise, to the 
extent of the addition of paper money that had been made to the currency. If 
the coined money of the country is not needed at home for currency, in consequence 
of paper money being substituted for it, it can, in the existing condition of things, 
only be used to injure the labor and industry of the country, by being exported 
to pay for iniportations of the products of foreign industry. For the addition of 
paper money to the currency only creates a corresponding advance of prices, and, 
consequently, an increase of foreign importations. 

* * * * * * * * 

“ The foreign trade is no longer useful or profitable when it requires the exporta- 
tion of the coined money which is necessary and useful at home for currency. 
When the importations of foreign merchandise are paid for otherwise than by 
exchanging for them the products of the industry of our own country, they come 
in competition with, and are an injury to, our domestic industry. 

“The very commencement and origin of trade and commerce is the exchange, 
which is made between individuals of the products of their respective labor, 
by which their various wants are supplied. Subsequently occur the exchanges 
which take place between nations, of the surplus products of their industry. The 
mechanic in a country village, whether with or without the use of money or cur- 
rency, Obtains the necessary supplies for his family, by exchanging the products 

f his labor with his various neighbors. When, instead of continuing to rely 
alone upon his industry, he obtains the supplies for his current wants by parting 
with his furniture, or the tools of his trade, or the money which he has saved up 
and laid by in years of toil, he is not more improvident and unwise than is the 
nation that exports its coined money to pay for importations of foreign merchan- 
dise. Sickness may oblige the mechanic to do this, and a deficient harvest, or the 
worse evil of war, may oblige a nation to export its coin to pay for the necessary 
supply of breadstuffs for food. But in both cases they are vast misfortunes. 

* * * * * * * * 

“Our manufacturers, by opposing the use of coined money, or encouraging the 
use of paper money in the place of it, encourage the importation of foreign man- 
ufactures. They then ask from the national government high tariffs to protect 
them against the evil eflgcts of the paper money. The only inducement to use 
paper money is to render money more plentiful. » This plenty cannot exist without 
causing a rise of prices; and for that reason it is popular. But the rise of prices 
will increase the cost of domestic productions, and encourage foreign importations. 
The only remedy for this effect of paper money is a high tariff. Without it, no 
benefit can be derived by the industry of the country from the increased amount 
of money in circulation and the high prices produced by it. Paper money and a 
high tariff should go together. With a low tariff, a substantial currency is indis- 
pensable to the industry of the country. With such a tariff, the only one that 
can hereafter be obtained, and with such a currency of real money, the industry 
of the country will take care of itself. 

* * * * * % * * 


“Tn the United States, paper money is at variance, not only with the funda- 
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mental law, but with the policy of the national government. All the eminent 
statesmen of the country have evidently considered the system of pre money as 
one which was only to be tolerated for a time, and that we should, at some early 
iod, come back to the constitutional currency, at least for general use among 
the people. Mr. Webster, in a speech delivered more than twenty years ago, 
said, ‘ Of all the contrivances for cheating mankind, none has been more effectual 
than that which deludes them with paper money. This is the most effectual of 
inventions to fertilize the rich man’s field with the sweat of the poor man’s brow.’ 
And on another occasion he said, ‘My proposition would be, that banks should 
be restrained for issuing for circulation bills or notes under a given sum, say ten 
or twenty dollars ; this would diminish the circulation, and consequently the profits 
of the banks. But it is of less importance to make banks highly profitable in- 
stitutions to the stockholders, than that they should be safe and useful to the com- 
munity.’ 
* * * * * * * * 

“Tt is absurd to suppose, that the prosperity of the United States is the result 
of the use of paper money, as some of the advocates and admirers of it have as- 
serted. The truth is, that the country has prospered in spite of such money ; and 
the energy and enterprise of the people has restored prosperity after convulsions 
of the currency, occasioned by the use of bank-notes, that would have prostrated 
for a time any other country. Paper money may have been beneficial when the 
country was drained of its wealth, and desolated by the effects of long and expen- 
sive wars. But forty years of peace and prosperity, that has only been interrupt- 
ed by violent. contractions and expansions of the currency, have increased its 
wealth to a prodigious extent, leaving no apology for a cheap currency,’ which 
must, from its nature, constantly fluctuate in value and quantity, and operate with 
injustice upon all the pursuits of industry.” 


Would space allow we should be glad to make full extracts from all the 
other portions of this book. The other three heads contain much that is 
interesting, and will fully repay a careful perusal. We must content our- 
selves for the present with one more extract upon the relations of capital 
to labor. Governor Clifford, in his message of 1853, said that it is a mis- 
taken idea that there is any antagonism between labor and capital. They 
are mutually dependent on each other, and mutually helpless of each 
other; and he is no friend to the general interests of the State, or to any 
portion of the people, who should strive to foment a spirit of hostility 
between them. The author before us adds— 


“ Capital supplies the raw materials, the tools, the shelter, and the food for la- 
bor, until its products are completed and disposed of, when it is paid back by 
their sale. Examine, for example, the investment of the capital of one of our 
great manufacturing corporations. It is invested in the buildings and machinery 
which are for the shelter and the tools of the persons who perform the labor, in 
the necessary stock of raw materials, and in the wages for their work until it is 
completed and sold. Those persons who perform the labor, agree to take, as 
wages or salaries, specified and fixed sums for their share of the products. What- 
ever there may be over, when the products are sold, goes to replace the capital 
employed, os for profit to the owners of it. If this is a fair statement of the 
arrangement between capital and labor, and if the arrangement is fairly carried 
out, the interests of both are identical. But if, after this arrangement is made, 
an inflation of the currency is produced by additional issues of paper money, by 
which the prices of all articles are enhanced, the share of the profits which goes 
to the owners of the capital will be greatly increased, while the value of that 
which those who perform the labor have agreed to take as wages or salaries will 
be greatly diminished by the increased cost of the various supplies needed for the 
support of their families. 

* * * * * * * * 


“ All labor must derive its support from capital in the possession of the laborer 
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or of his employer, until the labor is completed, and until the object of the labor 
is ready for sale. No income can be derived legitimately from capital, except by 
employing it, directly or indirectly, for the support of industry. Is it stiplient, 
therefore, to sanction the use of an artificial money or capital, that will give its 
possessor the power to control the supplies necessary for the support of labor? 


It might be objected that the author, in endeavoring to enforce the 
chief points of his book, has indulged in repetitions that were, perhaps, 
unnecessary. But when we consider the very surprising want of informa- 
tion on the subject that prevails, and the great importance of the issues 
involved in a right understanding of it, we are ready to approve what 
might otherwise have been a fault. 

That every reader should feel the force of all the arguments, and adopt 
all the conclusions arrived at by the author, is not to be expected. But, 
as we have remarked before, few men can read this book without some 
profit, and to those who have hitherto given little attention to the laws of 
the currency, it will be found a very valuable as well as interesting trea- 
tise. T. B. H. 





Art, VL—THE MYSTERY OF EXCHANGE ON ENGLAND. 
To Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


Sir :—Within a few months I have noticed in your Magazine two 
articles designed to explain this subject, copied from newspapers—one 
stating the par value of the pound sterling to be $4 80; and the other, 
$4 84. Both of these are old valuations that are not correct, by the 
more recent mint laws, and on the gold standard that now prevails; and 
neither of the articles in question psa the method of calculation by 
which the par of exchange is to be ascertained. Let us correct these errors 
and omissions. 

There is no mystery in the matter. Every one who has mastered the 
“rule of three,” can calculate and comprehend it. The par of exchange 
is the true value of the money of any country, expressed in the currency 
of another; and therefore rests upon the relative quantity of pure me- 
tal in the coin of the respective countries. The alloy is reckoned of no 
value. 

Since the act of Congress relating to the mint, 18th January, 1837, 
gold has been the standard for exchange on England. In the words of 
that act— 

“Sec. 8. The standard for both gold and silver coins of the United States shall 
hereafter be such, that of one thousand parts by weight, nine hundred shall be of 
pure metal, and one hundred of alloy.” 

“ Sec. 10. Of the gold coins, the weight of the eagle shall be two hundred and 
fifty-eight grains ; that of the half eagle, one hundred and twenty-nine grains ; and 
that of the quarter eagle, sixty-four and one-half grains. And for all sums what- 
ever the eagle shall be a legal tender of payment for ten dollars,” &c. 


Now we have the standard weight of the eagle 
Deduct the alloy, one-tenth part 


And the fine gold in the eagle is 
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The sovereign, or pound sterling, of England, is the unit of value there, 
and the standard is 11 parts fine and 1 part alloy. 


The standard weight of the sovereign is ......... +ose grains 123.274 
Deduct the alloy, one-twelfth part ..........0ccccesecees 10 278 





The fine gold in the sovereign is,..........cccseeceeesesees 118.001 


Thus, as 2824, gr. : $10 :: 113,35 gr.: $4 86 6, the true par value of 
pound sterling, 

The custom has prevailed in England for a long period of estimating 
the pound sterling by the old Carolus pillar dollars, now out of circulation, 
of which the sum of $4 44 4 was equivalent to the pound sterling; and 
upon this nominal par the real par of exchange is necessarily estimated. 
Thus— 


From the true value of ........ccccccccccccccusececes coeee $4 86 
Deduct the nominal value ..........ccccccccveces beeaaud 44 


The difference is 9} per cent on $4 44 4, equal........... rey 


Therefore, 9} per cent premium is the real par rate of exchange on 
England. 

The Bank of England is by law obliyed to allow £3 17 10} per ounce 
for gold of the standard of }}ths fine. That is the mint price, which, at 
the real par rate of 9} per cent premium, is equivalent to $18 94 per 
ounce. 


An ounce of the standard gold coins of the United States is.... $18 60 
Add 1.85 per cent for the greater purity of English coins... .. os 34 





An ounce of British gold is therefore worth in our coins......... $18 94 


proving the correctness of these computations. 

It is the uniform custom in this country to quote exchange on England 
for drafts payable in London or Liverpool at 60 days’ sight, so that the 
buyer necessarily loses, besides the time of transmission, 63 days’ interest 
on the sum invested therein. On the other hand, if he ships gold he pays 
freight, insurance, &c., which amounts to about the same sum as the in- 
terest lost on bills of exchange. The time of transmission is lost in either 
ease. But the Rothschilds insure their own risks, having already accu- 
mulated an ample insurance fund by pursuing that course for many years. 
They save therefore ? per cent in insurance, and, having a banking-house 
in New York, they have no commissions to cover, so that they can afford 
to remit gold to Europe when exchange is below the true par of 9} per 
cent. 

Other parties also prefer gold, as saving a guaranty commission, or an 
equivalent risk on commercial bills; and occasionally some of the moneyed 
institutions of Europe are under the necessity of buying specie at a pre- 
mium; this happened to the Bank of France a few months ago. 

Therefore, we not unfrequently witness the apparent anomaly of an ex- 
port of gold where exchange is quoted below the true par—that is, below 
9} per cent, and even at times as low as 85 per cent. 

There is also a gain in shipping gold bars, on which there is a custom- 
ary deduction of } per cent. 

England appears to be the only nation which adopts a nominal value, 
differing in terms from its own currency, making it necessary to estimate 
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a difference of exchange where none exists. I eannot see the propriety 
nor the convenience of the measure; but it has the sanction of long 
custom, 

It may be well to mention an exception to the simple mode of valuing 
gold for gold, in computing exchange in different currencies, which occurs 
where a seigniorage is charged on coinage at the foreign mint. In that 
case, it becomes necessary to deduct the amount of the seigniorage from 
the proceeds of our gold in the foreign country where such seigniorage is 
charged—which, in effect, adds the same to the rate of exchange against 
this country. 

About fifteen years ago silver was the standard of value in France, and 
a seigniorage was charged at the French mint of about } per cent on silver 
coinage; but gold is now practically the standard there, and it is under- 
stood that no seigniorage is charged on gold coinage. The standard at 
the French mint is the same as ours, ;°;ths fine. 

The Napoleon, a gold coin of 20 francs, weighs 4 dwts. 3} gr., equal..gr. 99.50 

Deduct alloy, one-tenth part........ .seee cee e ecb sdecctenes eee (0.05 


89.55 
is then the quantity of fine gold in the piece of 20 francs; 23,725 grains 
is the quantity of the same in our dollar. Exchange on France being 
uniformily stated in francs and centimes, we say, as 89 5; : 20f. :: 23,7; : 
5f. 18,6; centimes, which is the par of exchange on Paris, or the true value 
of the American gold dollar in France. 

Thus it becomes necessary only to know the quantity of pure metal in 
the coin of any country, adopted as the unit of its currency, and compare 
it with the same in the American dollar, to determine the par of exchange 
with that country accurately, making allowance for seigniorage where any 
is charged. 

In consideration of the close and increasing intercourse of the com- 
mercial nations, and the vast commerce of the world, it is strange that no 
effort is being made to consider the subject of a uniformity of currency, 
weights, and measures. A suggestion for the appointment of a joint com- 
mission for this purpose ought to be made by the Congress of the United 
States to the nations of Europe. Few persons have any just conception 
of the immense strides this country is taking in the race of material prog- 
ress with them. While they are wasting their energies in war, and are 
pressed down and held back by debt, indolence, and the burdens of a de- 
caying civilization, the United States are springing forward with the 
sinewy strength of youth, in peace, with vigorous industry, like a young 
giant, in the path; and will, ere long, distance all competitors. It has 
become our post of duty, and it should be our desire, to pioneer the na- 
tions in the arts of peace. 

Among the measures best calculated to promote and facilitate com- 
merce——the great civilizer and pacificator of the world—none is more im- 
portant or more deserving of the first consideration, than a uniformity of 
currency, weights, and measures. What project could more worthily oc- 
cupy the attention of an American statesman? Before it, the miserable 
efforts of President-making sink into insignificance, and he who shall 
move in it successfully will earn and win an enduring fame greater than 
can fall to the lot of any one man, in the crowd of Presidents whom the 
multiplying recurrences of four years, present and to come, are bringing 
and will bring to the notice of mankind. 
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A proposition on this subject could not fail to be received with favor by 
the enlightened statesmen, accomplished merchants, and scientific men of 
Europe. 

Alnost every intelligent man concedes that this desirable result must 
be reached sooner or later. Why not in our own age and in our own day? 
Is there not some capable man in Congress who can forego the vulgar 
ambition of electioneering politics and lend his thoughts and his energies 
to leading this work of universal interest and importance to the world? 
0. xX. 





Art. VII—PROGRESSIVE GROWTH OF CITIES. 


“WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE TAKES ITS WAY.” 


Lonpon is now the greatest concentration of human power the world 
has ever known. Will its supremacy be permanent? or will it, like its 
predecessors, be eclipsed by Western rivals ? 

New Yorkers do not doubt, and, indeed, have no reason to doubt, that 
their city, now numbering little more than one-third the population of 
London, will, within the next fifty years, be greater than the metropolis of 
the British Empire. 

New York, with her immediate dependencies, numbers about 900,000, 
Since 1790 she has established a law of growth which doubles her popu- 
lation once in fifteen years. If this law continues to operate, she may be 
expected to possess 1,800,000 in 1871; 3,600,000 in 1886; and 7,200,000 
in 1901. If 20 years be allowed New York as her future period of du- 
plication, she would still overtake London by the end of fifty years. Lon- 
don may then have five millions; New York will almost certainly have 
more than that number. 

Will the star of empire become stationary at New York ! 

The interior plain of North America has within itself more means to 
sustain a dense population in civilized comfort than any other region of 
the world. The star of empire cannot be arrested in its western course 
before it reaches this plain. Its most promising city at present is Chicago. 
The law of its growth since 1840 seems to be a duplication within four 
years. In 1840 it numbered 4,479. In June of this year it will contain 
88,000. At the same rate of increase carried forward it would overtake 
New York within twenty. years. If six years be allowed for each future 
duplication, Chicago would overtake New York in thirty-three years. If 
the growth of Chicago should in future be measured by a duplication 
every seven years, it would contain 5,622,000 in forty-two years. In 
1901, forty-five years from this time, the central plain, including the Can- 
adas, will contain about eighty millions of people. Its chief city may 
reasonably be expected to contain about one-tenth of this population. Be- 
fore the end of this century, the cities and towns of the central plain will 
contain, with their suburbs, not less than half of the entire population; 
that is to say, forty millions. How these millions shall be apportioned 
among the cities of that day is a subject for curious speculation. 

Some twenty-eight years ago it was predicted by the writer that one or 
more interior cities of North America would, within fifty years, become 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. VI. 45 
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than New Orleans, and ultimately second only to New York. Cin- 


_ einnati and St. Louis were then believed to be the favored points. About 


sixteen years ago canals and railways gave indications of their ability to 
transfer the seats of commerce of the interior plain from the river to the 
lake borders. It was, then, confidently asserted that the greatest cities 
would grow up at Chicago, Toledo, and other commercial points on the 
lakes. To most men, at that time, the idea that any lake city west 
of Buffalo could become larger than that chief receptacle of lake com- 
merce seemed as preposterous as did the opinion, a dozen years earlier, 
that New Orleans could be rivaled by Cincinnati. To him it appeared as 
certain as the movement of time, that Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, and 
some other commercial sr on the lakes, would become greater than 
Buffalo. Chicago leads the procession, having passed Buffalo the present 
ear. Cleveland and Detroit are to follow next, to be succeeded by Toledo, 
which will certainly pass these and be only second to Chicago, if indeed 
she becomes not a successful rival of that city in the long race for su- 
macy. 
etl 1840 and 1850- the chief cities of the central plain, taken to- 
gether, increased at the annual rate of 11 per cent compounded. This 
rate was much exceeded by the most flourishing. St. Louis had an aver- 
e annual increase of 18 per cent; Chicago of over 20 per cent; and 
Milwaukie of 26 per cent. Since 1850, for six years to June, 1856, Chi- 
cago has continued to increase at the average rate of 20 per cent com- 
unded yearly. Toledo has a little exceeded that rate, Detroit and 
Bleveland have had a like annual increase of 16 per cent. Of the Cana- 
dian cities of the plain no one, except perhaps Montreal, can claim to be 
numbered among the future great marts of the world. J. W. 8 








Art. VIIT—LECTURES ON MERCANTILE LAW.* 


NUMBER tl. 


AGENCY, 


Ir is obvious to every one that a very large portion of the business of 
life is performed, not by individuals for themselves, acting in their own 
right, but by those who are acting for them, and who are entirely subject 
to their control. Every person has a general authority to dispose of his 
own property, to enter into contracts, and perform acts which respect his 

nal rights, interests, duties, and obligations, except where some posi- 
tive disability is imposed upon him by the laws of the country. Every 
person not under such disability, is treated as capable, not only of acting 
personally in all such matters, but of accomplishing the same object 
through the aid of others, to whom he may choose to delegate his author- 
ity for such purpose. The exigencies of commerce, the pressure of pro- 
fessional and other pursuits, the importance of securing skill and accuracy 
in the performance of business, and many other causes, render it necessary 





* Delivered at Comer’s Commercial College, Boston, by SumneR ALBER, Esq,, of the Suffolk bar 
and now first published in the Merchants’ Magazine. 
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to call in the aid of many besides those whose interests are directly to be 
affected by the results. From this necessity of employing others to act 
for us, arises the law of principal and agent. 

In general, every person is capable of becoming both a principal and 
an agent, unless there exists some disability or prohibition by the munici- 
pal law. Every person of full age, who is capable of acting in his own 
right, may appoint an agent to act for him. Almost every person may 
become an agent, even though he could not in law be a principal. 

Although, generally, what a person may do himself he may delegate 
authority to another to do for him, yet there are exceptions to the rule. 
Some acts are of a strictly personal nature, and cannot be done by another. 
Sometimes it is a personal trust or confidence, and therefore, by implica- 
tion, prohibited from being delegated. Thus, a person cannot cast a vote 
at the polls by agent; he must do it himself, it being a personal act. One 
who has a bare power or authority from another to do an act, must exe- 
cute it himself; for this is a trust or confidence reposed in him personally, 
and cannot be assigned to a stranger, whose integrity or ability might be 
wholly unknown to the principal, or, if known, might not be such as the 
principal would select. For instance, if a man has power given him by 
the owner of real estate to make leases for him, he cannot act by agent, 
for it is a personal trust, and must be performed by the individual in 
whom the confidence is reposed. It is a rule of law, that one to whom a 
power has been delegated, cannot delegate it to another; and, therefore, 
when it is intended that the agent shall have power to appoint a substi- 
tute, this power should be expressly given him. The power of substitu- 
tion is, however, sometimes implied in cases of necessity, and sometimes 
by the usage of trade. 

Where an authority is given to two or more persons, as agents, to do an 
act, the act is valid to bind the principal, only when all of them concur in 
doing it. For instance, if an authority Is given to two persons to sell the pro- 
perty of the principal, one of them cannot separately execute the authority, 
Indeed, so strictly is the authority construed, that if it be given to three 
persons, a majority of them even cannot execute it; it must be done by 
all. This rule has been somewhat relaxed in case of commercial transac- 
tions, a more liberal construction being given for the benefit of trade. 
Hence, in a joint consignment of goods for sale to two commission mer- 
chants, whether they are partners or not, each of them is understood to 
possess the whole power over the goods for the purposes of consignment, 
and they are accountable for one another for the whole. 

An agency may be created by express words or acts of the principal, or 
it may be implied from his conduct or acquiescence. So far as it relates 
to commercial transactions, at least, an agent may be ordinarily appointed 
by parole, in the broadest sense of the term. This seems to be indispen- 
sable for the exigencies of commercial business. There are some excep- 
tions, however, such as where an act of agency is required to be done in 
the name of the principal, under seal; here the authority to do the act 
must be conferred by an instrument under seal, 

Besides the direct authority given to the agent, there are certain inci- 
dental powers implied by law from this direct authority. These incidental 
powers are generally deduced, either from the nature of the business, or 
from the nature and object of the particular act of agency, or from the 
omenepanah or character of the agent himself, more generally from the 
atter, 
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Where the acts of the agent will bind the principal, there his represen- 
tations, admissions, and declarations, respecting the subject matter, will 
also bind him, if made at the same time, and constituting a part of the 
transaction. For instance, if an agent has power to sell a horse, whatever 
representations he makes concerning the horse, at the time of sale, will be 
binding upon the principal; but what he may have said at some other 
time concerning this horse, or what he may say at that time concerning 
some other horse of his principal, would not bind the principal. 

Generally speaking, as an agent cannot delegate his authority to another, 
if he make a contract for his principal, it must be signed by himself; it 
cannot be signed by his clerk so as to bind the principal. In written con- 
tracts, the form is important. The contract must be made in the name of 
the principal, not of the agent, even though he be described as agent. 
Where, however, the authority is coupled with an interest in the property 
itself, the authority over it may be, and generally is, executed in the name 
of the agent, and not in the name of the principal. 

It may be stated, generally, that in order to bind the principal, the act 
must be done within the scope of the authority committed to the agent. 
If the act varies substantially from the commission in its nature or extent 
it is void as to the principal, and will not bind him. Thus, if an agent is 
authorized to do an act upon condition, and he does it without any regard 
to the conditions, the act will not bind the principal. If, however, a gen- 
eral discretion is given, the act, although it may be indiscreet, becomes 
obligatory, unless there is such gross misconduct as to amount to a fraud 
upon the principal, and that misconduct is known to the person contract- 
ing with the agent. But the agent is understood to contract for reason- 
able skill and ordinary diligence, and he is liable to his employer for in- 
juries occcasioned by the want of these. It is the primary duty of an 
agent, whose authority is limited by instructions, to adhere faithfully to 
these instructions in all cases in which they ought pfoperly to be applied ; 
if he violate them he will be liable, and good motives will not avail as an 
excuse. 

An agent will be charged with a loss, which is a natural consequence or 
result ot a violation of his duties and obligations to his principal. _ If it be 
a remote consequence or accident, or merely a probable or possible dam- 
age, it will not be sufficient to charge the agent. Thus, if an agent should 
knowingly deposit goods in an improper place, and a fire should occur by 
which they are destroyed, the agent will be responsible for the loss, al- 
though the loss is not the direct consequence of his act, but of the fire. 
Where the loss is only a remote consequence, the agent is not liable. For 
instance, if an agent has funds in his hands, and should improperly neglect 
to ship goods by a particular ship, as the principal had ordered, and the 
ship should duly arrive, and the principal might, by future reshipments, 
have made great profits, the agent would not be obliged to pay tor such 
possible profits, for it is a mere contingent damage. There must also 
be a real loss, or some actual damage, and not merely a probable one. 
If an agent be ordered to procure a policy of insurance, and fails to do it, 
and yet the policy, if procured, would not have entitled the principal, in 
the events which followed, to recover loss, the agent may avail himself of 
this as a defence. Thus, if the ship which the principal ordered to be in- 
sured has deviated from the voyage, or if the principal has no insurable 
interest in it, the agent will not be responsible, although he has not ful- 
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filled his orders, for the principal cannot have sustained any loss by his ne- 
glect, since the policy, if procured, could not have been of ary benefit to 
him. 

In many cases, where the agent’s neglect of duty touches the property 
of the principal, the latter will be entitled to reassert his right to the pro- 
perty itself. If the agent acts within the scope of his authority, in dis- 
posing of the property, a good title will be conveyed to the vendee, other- 
wise the owner may reclaim it. If a general agent acts contrary to the 
usage of trade in the particular business in which he is employed, the 
principal will not be bound by his acts. If, however, an agent be intrusted 
with the disposal of negotiable securities, and he disposes of them, con- 
trary to the instructions of his principal, to a holder, in good faith, 
without notice, the principal cannot reclaim them; for the title of the 
holder, in this case, is derived from the instrument itself, and not from the 
title which the party had from whom he received it. 

Whenever a party undertakes to do an act as the agent of another, if 
he does not possess any authority from the principal therefor, or if he ex- 
ceeds the authority delegated to him, he will be personally responsible to 
the party with whom he is dealing on account of his principal. Anagent will 
also be held personally responsible where, at the time of making the contract, 
he does not disclose the fact that he is an agent, but holds himself out as 
principal ; for in such a case it must follow that credit is given to him on 
account of the contract. A factor, for instance, buying goods, in his own 
name, for his principal, will be responsible to the seller for the price, in all 
cases where he does not disclose the fact that he is an agent, and give the 
name of his principal. It does not follow but that the principal may also 
be liable, if discovered. 

Agents acting for merchants resident in a foreign country, are held per- 
sonally liable upon all contracts made by them for their employers, 
whether they describe themselves as agents or not; for in such cases, the 
presumption of law is, that credit is given to the agent exclusively, so as 
completely to exonerate the principal. 

In commercial agencies, a compensation is always understood to be due 
the agent, in consideration of his responsibilities and services. The gen- 
eral rule of law is, that the whole service must be performed before the 
right to any comission attaches. In some cases, however, the agent may 
be entitled to a remuneration for his services, in proportion to what he has 
done, although the whole service is not completed. This arises some- 
times from the usage of the particular business, sometimes from the prin- 
cipal preventing the complete execution of the work, and sometimes from 
some calamity which has rendered its completion impossible. 

Agents have also a claim for all advances, expenses, and disbursements 
made for their principals in the course of their agency, and also for interest 
on the same. If an agent, without default of his own, has incurred any 
loss, which immediately and naturally follows from the execution of his 
agency, he will be entitled to compensation therefor. 
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MOTION FOR INJUNCTION—RIGHTS OF MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS TO THEIR 
TRADE MARKS, 

In Superior Court—Special Term—New York, March, 1856. India-rubber 
Comb Company vs, William Tasker. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff to restrain the defendant from 
using the plaintiff's trade-marks and labels, or fraudulent or simulated resem- 
blances and imitations of the same. On filing the complaint, an order of the 
Court was obtained, requiring the defendant to show cause why an injunction 
should not be issued, forbidding the use of the trade-marks and labels, as the de- 
fendant was then using them, and temporarily restraining him from such use. The 
defendant put in an answer, and produced many affidavits in support of the course 
pursued by him, and seeking to justify it as not an unwarrantable interference 
with the plaintiff's rights. 

It appeared that the plaintiff had the exclusive right of manufacturing India- 
rubber combs of the descriptions in question ; that the defendant sold horn combs, 
made to resemble in color, size, and shape, the plaintiff's rubber combs, and put 
up in boxes of the same color, dimensions, and appearance with the plaintiff's 
boxes ; that the plaintiff had certain stamps on its combs, and certain labels on 
its boxes ; that the defendant stamped his combs, “Imt. Rubber Comb Co.,” and 
displayed his labels in the same type, order, and arrangement with the plaintiff's 
labels, using the words, “The Ima. Rubber Comb Company,” in the place of the 
plaintiff's words on its labels, “The India-rubber Comb Company.” Various 
other special imitations of the plaintiff's labels appeared on an inspection of the 
defendant's labels. It also appeared that the defendant had procured boxes to 
be made and labels to be printed, upon the pattern of the plaintiff's boxes and 
labels. 

The plaintiff now moved for a special injunction, which the defendant opposed. 

Horrman, Justice. It appears to me that, upon the general principles applic- 
able to cases of this description, as well as to the particular facts as to the con- 
duct of the defendant, the injunction ought to be sustained. 

The following facts appear: After the plaintiffs obtained their right from Good- 
year to manufacture India-rubber combs under his patent, they adopted a form 
of boxes, color of the paper, and form of the labels, with the design and inscrip- 
tion thereupon. In some particulars, viz., form of boxes and color of paper, they 
seem to have employed what had been before in use as to horn combs. It seems 
also that the emblem or device of a comb, on the outside of the box, was used. 
But in many particulars the labels of the plaintiff were distinct from all others 
theretofore used ; and after such adoption and use, those of the defendant were 
fabricated. 

It seems to me clear that the label of the defendant means to represent that the 
article is a rubber comb of some description. Either the Ima is a species of rub- 
ber or it is the title of the company. In either event it points out the article as 
rubber, and in this particular it is untrue. After the word Ima is a dash—not a 
period. It connects with rubber, and qualifies that word in strict and proper con- 
struction. But if it is intended and asserted to represent the word imitation, the 

sition is fatal to the defendant, for a more elaborate and artificial method of col- 
ecting the letters of the word to abridge it never could be devised. It would 
bear contrivance on its face. 
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Tn trath, the most nataral inference of any one who looked at the label on the 
boxes of the defendant, especially on the dress-comb boxes, would be that the 
word India was intended and some error of printing had occurred. The other 


correspondences would strengthen this idea. 

The good sense and common honesty of the whole matter lies in this, that if the 
defendant meant to sell his article made of horn as an imitation in any respect of 
India-rubber, he should have plainly and unmistakably so exp it. If he 
meant to sell it as made of rubber at all, he deceived the public. And his scheme 
is such as not merely to deceive the public, but to injure the plaintiff. 

Again, the affidavit of the clerk of the box-makers and of the printer of the 
labels, establish—notwithstanding the qualifications in the defendant's affidavits— 
that the defendant purposely had his boxes and labels manufactured so as to re- 
semble, as near as could be, those of the plaintiff. 

The law + this subject has been so thoroughly investigated in our own 
Court, that I omit to refer to any cases except that of Gillott vs, Kettle, 
(3 Duer, 624.) 

The injunction granted extends to prohibit the use of the stamp upon the dress- 
combs. The difference is certainly considerable, and but for the word “ rubber” 
upon it, there would be no ground for a restraint. I think, however, with some 
hesitation, that the order should be sustained as to this branch of it also. 


Order accordingly for the injunction continuing the present injunction to the 
hearing. 

Messrs. Evarts and Cutting for plaintiffs; Mr. John E. Burrill, Jr., for de- 
fendant. 


WINDING UP. 


The settlement deed of a joint-stock company provided that every purchaser of 
shares, and every executor and administrator of a deceased proprietor, was, to all 
obligations, &c., in respect of the shares so purchased by or vested in him, to be 
considered a proprietor from the time of such purchase or vesting, and that the 
responsibilities of the old proprietors should cease when any shares were properly 
transferred to a new proprietor, and not before a reserved surplus fund was created to 
meet extraordinary losses or demands, and it was provided that every transfer was 
to carry with it the profits and share of capital and reserved surplus fund. It was 
held that under these provisions a transferee of shares was subject to all the liabili- 
ties of the company, as well as those incurred before as after the transfer. A mem- 
ber of the managing committee, who was also one of the provisional committee, 
had concurred in the contracting certain debts, and had paid £160 as his share in re- 
spect to those liabilities. After his death other claims were made on the company 
for debts contracted by his orders. His executors were held to be contributaries. 
20 Law Times, Rep. 254. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT—LIQUIDATED DAMAGES. 


In the Third District Court, New York. William Mulock vs. Henry J. 
Gracey. 


The judge, in delivering his decision in this case, said :— 


The action is brought to recover $100, under the following clause in a lease, in 
which plaintiff was landlord and defendant tenant :— 


“ And quit and surrender the premises at the expiration of the said term in as 
good state and condition as reasonable use and wear thereof will permit, damages 
by the elements excepted, and engage not to let or underlet the whole or any part 
of the said premises without the written consent of the said William Mulock, 
under stipulated damages of $100.” 

It has been clearly proven that the premises were left at the expiration of the 


lease in untenable order, and that during the demised term the defendant underlet 
them without such consent to a Mrs. Mitchell, who moved in and occupied the 
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same, the defendant having removed therefrom. And now the question for me to 
decide is, whether the sum mentioned in the lease as stipulated eomnge shall be 
considered Jiquidated , and the plaintiff entitled to recover the whole of 
that sum without first proving that he has suffered any yim damage. The fol- 
lowing is the rule of law as laid down in the case of Dakin vs. Williams, 22d 
Wendell, p. 201, decided in the Court for the Correction of Errors in this State : 
“ Whether a sum upon by the parties to a contract as the measure of dam- 
ages, shall be consi as liquidated damages or only as a penalty, depends upon 
the intent of the parties and circumstances of the subject matter of the contract. 
If the damages must necessarily be wholly uncertain and incapable of estimation, 
the party failing to perform will be held to pay the stipulated sum as liquidaled 
es. ” 


I think this case comes within the case above cited, and the plaintiff is entitled 
to recover the sum claimed. I therefore order judgment to be entered for the 
plaintiff for $100 damages and costs. 


LIABILITIES OF RAILWAYS. 


Some goods were delivered in Staffordshire, directed to the ship Melbourne, 
East India Docks. Subsequently a countermand was given to a clerk at the 
London station, and they were sent to Bell Wharf, Ratcliffe Highway. By mis- 
take they were delivered to the original address. The railway company were 
held liable for the loss. (Scothorne vs. the South Staffordshire Railway Com- 
pany, 20 Law Times, Rep. 225.) The Company’s Clauses Consolidation Act 
prohibits any contract being made by a director of a company incorporated by 
act of Parliament, with the company. It was held in Barker vs. the Oxford, &c., 
Railway Company, 20 Law Times, Rep. 224, that this does not invalidate the 
contract, but only vacates the office of such director. 
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PRESSURE IN THE MONEY MARKET—EFFECT OF INCREASED COST OF LIVING UPON THE CONSUMPTION 
OF FANCY GOODS—OPENING OF THE CHANNELS OF COMMUNICAION—THE BANK MOVEMENT—COST 
OF REFINING AND COINING GOLD UNDER THE PRESENT SYSTEM——DEPOSITS AT THE ASSAY OFFICE, 
NEW YORK, AND COINAGE AT PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS IN APRIL—IMPORTS AT NEW 
YORK IN APRIL, FROM JANFARY 1, AND FOR THE EXPIRED PORTION OF THE FISCAL YEAR—EXPORTS 
FROM NEW YORK FOR SAME TIME—CASH REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS AT NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND 
PHILADELPHIA—EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE—REVIEW OF THE DISCUSSION UPON BANKING— 
PAPER MONEY V8. A METALLIC CURRENCY. 


Tue pressure in the money market, anticipated in our last, has been realized 
during the month at most of the money centers, and especially at the North and 
Kast. There has been no panic; but with increased specie exports, and a good 
demand for capital in all departments of trade, rates of interest have advanced in 
the street to 7 to 8 for indorsed signatures at short dates, and 9 to 12 for good 
single names. Collections from the interior have come in slowly, the delay in 
sending produce to market having kept the country dealers unusually short in 
their means of payment, while not a few merchants in the interior have been 
crippled by disastrous speculations in produce. 

The general trade throughout the country has been less active than expected. 
There can be no question but what the high prices of food have, to some extent, 
limited the power of consumption among the working classes, so that articles of 
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luxury, and especially such as form the stock of fancy dry goods, have been less 
freely taken. Still, there is a large class whom this advance in prices has 
materially benefited, and there should have been a correspondent increase in the 
demand from them ; this has not been realized. This may be partly explained 
from the fact that the farmers, who have chiefly gained by the high prices of food, 
are never liberal disbursers of their surplus receipts. The greatest fluctuations 
in the demands for luxuries come from mechanics and laborers, who are not as 
provident as the tillers of the soil. When food is cheap, and they are, at the 
same time well employed, this class have a surplus of ready money, which gives 
unusual animation to trade. When employment is scarce, or the cost of living 
absorbs their receipts, the demands from them almost entirely ceases. Compared 
with these fluctuations, the variations in the demand from the farmers is very 
slight. 

The opening of the Erie Canal was fixed a week later than usual, and produce is 
now pouring into it from the West. Soon there will be a large amount of grain 
and flour at the seaboard, and if this is freely exported, the foreign exchange will 
afford quite a relief to the money market. 

The bank movement has at last changed, and the banks have contracted their 
discount lines. The following will show the movement at New York :— 


WEEKLY AVERAGES NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 


Date. 


Jan. 5, 1856. 
Jan. 12. .... 
Jan. 19. .... 


Jan. 26..e6.6 
PO OB cess 


Feb. 9..... 
Feb. 16..... 


Feb. 23..... 
March 1... 
March 8... 
March 15... 
March 22... 
March 29.. 
April 6. 
April 12. 


April 19... 


April 26. 
May 3... 
May 10... 


Capital. 
49,453,660 
49,453,660 
49,453,660 
49,692,900 
49,692,900 
49,692,900 
49,692,900 
49,883,420 
49,784,288 
49,784,288 
49,784,288 
49,784,288 
61,113,025 
1,118,025 
61,113,025 
61,118,025 
61,118,025 
61,118,025 
51,113,025 


Loans and 
Discounts, 


95,863,390 
96,145,408 
96,382,968 
96,887,221 
97,970,611 
98,344,077 
99,401,315 
100,745,447 
102,632,235 
103,909,688 
104,528,298 
104,533,576 
104,745,307 
106,962,018 
107,840,485 
106,765,085 
105,538,864 
105,325,962 
108,803,793 


Specie. 
11,687,209 
11,777,711 
13,385,260 
12,733,059 
13,640,437 
14,233,329 
15,678,736 
15,835,874 
15,640,687 
15,170,946 
14,045,024 
14,369,556 
14,216,841 
13,381,454 
12,626,094 
12,958,132 
13,102,857 
12,850,227 
13,817,865 


Circulation. 


7,903,656 
7,612,607 
7,462,706 
7,506,986 
7,622,827 
7,819,122 
7,698,441 
7,664,688 
7,754,392 
7,888,176 
7,863,148 
7,912,581 
7,943,258 
8,347,498 
8,281,525 
8,221,518 
8,246.120 
8,715,163 
8,662,485 


Deposits, 
83,524,893 
77.931,498 
82,652,828 
78,918,315 
82,269,061 
82,848,152 
88,085,944 
87,680,478 
88,604,377 
88,749,625 
88,621,176 
89 390,261 
88,186,648 
91,008,408 
91,081,975 
90,875,787 
89,627,280 
92,816,063 
89,476,262 


We also annex a continuation of the weekly statement of the Boston banks :— 


WEEKLY AVERAGES AT BOSTON, 
April 23, April 30. May 7. May 14, 
. «e+ $81,960,000 $31,960,000 $31,960,000 $31,960,000 
52,476,000 52,535,600 62,699,264 
4,620,600 4,543,777 4,487,720 
6,696,000 7,182,457 6,838,996 
5,452,000 5,124,759 5,334,292 
17,014,900 17,882,004 17,001,041 
6,920,600 7,360,775 1,174,129 


EE ne 


7,041,500 
5,647,000 
16,917,000 
7,198,600 


Due from other banks..........- ; 
Due to other banks. ...........6+ 
Deposits 

Ri Se ee 


The receipts of gold from California have been larger than usual, but the bulk 
now comes forward, after having passed through the San Francisco Mint, and, 
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therefore, no exact account of it can be obtained. The government are at present 
performing the work of assaying and refining the gold, and coining a considerable 
portion of it, at great disadvantage. The act of Congress requires the same 
charge for these several services at each of the mints. The mint at San Fran- 
cisco was organized, not with any view of its performing this work for all the 
production of California, but solely for such portion of it.as might be required to 
supply the local circulation. Owing to the great cost of materials and labor at 
that point, the expense of the work is not only far above the outlay for the same 
items on the Atlantic seaboard, but considerably over the money received for it. 
But little attention was paid to this discrepancy, when it was supposed that the 
mint would only coin the few hundred thousands per annum required for California 
use, but now that the work begins to count by millions, the impolicy of working 
at such disadvantage is apparent. Some arrangement by which, after coining a 
supply for local circulation, the remaining duties of the San Francisco Mint 
might be confined to the preparation of rough bars, would be judicious. Or, as 
any dictation might be resented, the charge might be made to bear the same pro- 
portion to the expense in all the mints, and then the depositors could have their 
choice, and the government suffer no loss. The following will show the business 
at the Assay Office, in New York, during the month of April :— 


DEPOSITS AT THE ASSAY OFFIUE, NEW YORK, FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


Gold, Silver. ‘Total. 
Foreign coins......... - $4,000 00 = $10,260 00 $14,260 00 
Foreign bullion ......... 30,000 00 1,600 00 $1,600 00 
Domestic bullion ........eeeseee 455,500 00 8,400 00 458,900 00 





Total deposits. $489,500 00 $15,260 00 $504,760 00 


Deposits payable in bars.........eceseceescees Pisce eceee aaeaes 428,500 00 
Deposits payable in coin ............e0ee00e babeccasecuguebyes 76,260 00 
Gold bars stamped 147,619 22 

623,268 98 


The deposits at the Philadelphia Mint, for April, were $751,300 in gold, and 
$98,520 in silver, including the amount transmitted from New York, as noticed 
above. The following will show the coinage at the same mint for April :— 


GOLD, 

Double eagles.........++. - $537,800 | Half dollars ........ 

Half eagles......... pace ee Quarter dollars, 

Three dollars...... ese csee Dimes ....5 2 cccececee dace 

Quarter eagles Half Dimes...... Cerceeces 
ces 234,867 | Three-cent pieces 


$1,116,027 $450,000 
COPPER. 





2,933 82 
Making the total coinage at Philadelphia for the month amount to $1,567,960 82. 
The following is a statement of the deposits and coinage at the New Orleans 
Branch Mint during the month of April, 1856 :— 
GOLD DEPOSITS, 


California gold..........++s eee : $35,419 30 
Gold from other sources .....cccecscccveccesvccess 6,244 55 
aimee —QR1868 65 
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SILVER DEPOSITS. 


Silver parted from California gold ........... Xe Swat $227 48 
From other sources... cs cecsccccsscccccccccccsece 189,818 98 





— $140,041 46 





Total gold and silver deposits............. ihban's-eay oo RAGE $181,703 31 
GOLD COINAGE. 
uhh dbbscc cit dcdewbsccerececves eeeee eeerreeeee 55,000 00 


SILVER COINAGE, 


760,000 Half dollars.............c008 cecccoccscce $880,000 00 


420,000 Half dimes.... SOT eee ee ee eset teases ees 21,000~-00 
icemvitacaiin” | GMOS 


Total gold and silver coinage ........sesesccecsccsevcccsesees $456,000 00 


The imports of foreign goods, at New York, during the month of April, were 
larger than for the same month of any previous year in the history of the port, 
being more than double the receipts for April of last year. Part of this increase 
is in goods entered for warehousing ; but the bulk is in dutiable goods thrown 
directly upon the market. The receipts of free goods, especially teas, have largely 
increased. The total imports for the month are $10,950,370 greater than for 
April, 1855, $3.473,947 greater than for the same month of 1854, and $4,559,124 
greater than for the same period of 1853. We annex a comparative sum- 
mary :— 





FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN APRIL. 


1853. 1854. 1855. 1856. 
Entered for consumption.... $11,746,904 $11,978,281 $6,343,512 $14,530,636 
Entered for warehousing. ... 2,236,423 2,516,996 1,422,006 8,181,498 
Free goods IP ee kbdwdvnn ° 1,342,467 2,018,091 1,266. 998 2,250,538 
Specie and bullion ......... 172,917 70,520 74,949 95,168 


Total entered at the port.... $15,498,711 $16,583,888 $9,107,465 $20,057,835 
Withdrawn from warehouse. 1,229,708 1,151,991 1,814,318 1,467,576 

This leaves the total imports of foreign goods and merchandise, at New York, 
since January Ist, $27,621,309 in excess of the total for the same time last year, 
$8,084,779 in excess of the aggregate for the same period of 1854, and $4,559,124 
in excess of the total for the same time in 1853, as will be seen by the following 
comparison :— 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR FOUR MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Isr. 
1853. 1854. 185). 1896. 

Entered for consumption ...... $52,987,576 $49,967,646 $29,794,726 $55,390,193 
Entered for warehousing ....... ~ 6,906,277 17,569,140 8,779,687 8,515,666 


ES tS wees 6,364,459 5,224,287 5,417,671 7,696,157 
Specie and bullion .... ....... 577,117 1,088,288 816,747 833,124 








Total entered at the port... $65,835,429 $63,844,861 $44,307,831 $71,929,140 
Withdrawn from warehouse. 4,298,708 17,696,720 9,158,616 1,712,647 
The following imports at New York since the commencement of the fiscal year, 
(July Ist,) are $30,976,021 greater than for the same time of the previous year ; 
and are $1,736,459 in excess of the total for the corresponding period of the 
celebrated fiscal year 1853-4. When the total for the last-named year was pub- 
lished, predictions were made that the same amount would not be reached again 
before 1860. The ten months of the current year, however, already show a gain 
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upon it, and are therefore larger than any similar period, since the opening of the 
Custom-house at that port :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR TEN MONTHS OF THE FISCAL YEAR, COMMENCING 
JULY Ist, 


1858-4. 1854-6. 1855-6. 


Six months........ceececccecsseees $96,261,129 $86,558,097 $89,912,809 
CONEY nv 6d indareaventecescapccs 19,607,819 12,945,827 15,578,064 i 
February......ccceecececeeececsees 11,095,580 12,081,482 16,086,283 i 
WI oo veSeus co cnuas supinac wi cau 16,557,074 10,178,057 20,256,958 é 
BADE, Be vu ses casnede coggeisic coves 16,583,888 9,107,465 20,057,835 








Total ten months ............... $160,105,490 $180,865,928 $161,841,949 ' 

Of the imports during the month of April, about half the dutiable consisted of 

dry goods. The total imports of foreign fabrics for the month of April were 

$4,587,901 greater than for the same month in 1855, $897,265 greater than for 

April, 1854, and 1,971,237 greater than for April, 1853, as will appear from the 

annexed carefully prepared summmary, which is continued from the close of our 
last monthly report :-— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR APRIL, 


25s TE RRR INR 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1853. 1854. 1855. 1856. 


Manufactures of wool .......... $1,421,906 $1,696,666 $822,291 $2,135,941 
Manufactures of cotton. ......... 921,810 1,098,746 429.6538 1,414.8381 
Manufactures of silk............ 2,104,615 2,204,071 1,818,191 2,385,461 
Manufactures of flax............ 609,780 666,177 878,495 899,191 
Miscellaneous dry goods......... 622,568 467,340 270,845 587,599 


BES vensbidakiveds « 















seesees $5,580,174 $6,133,000 $3,218,975 $7,423,023 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1863. 1854. 1859. 1856. 


Manufactures of wool .......... $96.484 $157,963 $146,822 $118,408 
Manufactures of cotton ........ 100,071 167,010 228,186 123.384 


er ELE LEI LIE LER ES LINE EEOC BIE EK 








Manufactures of silk ........... 100,671 148,412 197,958 204,068 
Manufactures of flax .......... 16.228 58,788 105,144 106,684 
Miscellaneous dry goods ....... 49,024 82,943 75,298 36,669 

Total eee tee eeeeeeeeeeeeee $862,478 $565,066 $753,408 $589,158 


Add entered for consumption.... 5.580,174 6,188,000 8,218,975 7,423,028 





Total thrown on the market. $5,942,652 $6,698,066 $3,972,383 $8,012,176 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


1853. 1854, 1859. 185f, 





cre Ne agente 













Manufactures of wool............ $213,942 $394,481 $57,863 $150,253 : 
Manufactures of cotton .......... 120,166 235,331 59,960 95,388 t 
Manufactures of silk ............. 144,318 865.596 103,618 822,994 i 
Manufactures of flax............. 56,820 85,597 96,505 72,960 : 
Miscellaneous dry goods......... 60,929 85,951 28,259 82,468 4 



















Total. ...ccccccsccccccesss $595,670 $1,116,816 $340,205 $724,058 
Add entered for consumption..... 5,580,174 6,138,000 3,218,975 7,428,028 









Total entered at the port ...... $6,175,844 $7,249,816 $3,559,180 $8,147,081 


The total receipts of dry goods at New York since January Ist are $16,997,045 
greater than for the same time last year, $2,576,504 greater than for the same 


EA LEO IOIL IEE ES 
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time in 1854, and $3,332,265 greater than for the same time in 1853. This in- 
crease is very evenly divided among all classes of fabrics :— 






IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR FOUR MONTHS FROM 
JANUARY Isr, 







ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1893. 1854. 1839. 


; Manufactures of wool.......... $7,468,666 $6,602,680 $3,859,513 $8,389,025 
' Manufactures of cotton ......... 6,338,482 7,209,482 3,035,688 17,168,861 
Manufactures of silk ........... 11,894,953 11,123,052 5,716,594 11,919,807 
Manufactures of flax............ 8,441,942 8,076,409 1,763,077 3,525,627 
Miscellaneous dry goods......... 2,298,223 2,409,653 1,752,746 2,978,357 












1856. 














Total... ccecccecceeccceeses $31,442,266 $30,421,126 $16,129,618 $33,931,677 
i FROM WAREHOUSE, 


1853. 1854. 






WITHDRAWN 












1850. 1856. 












: Manufactures of wool ..........  $415224 $1,001,620 $958,540 $676,785 
: Manufactures of cotton ......... 525,591 1,416,409 1,534,555 1,889,511 
F Manufactures of silk .......-.6- 592,479 1,208,4°5 1,357,366 1,027,203 
: Manufactures of flax ........... 107,840 472,721 665,992 669,066 
' Miscellaneous dry goods...... cs 192,161 178,165 448,739 203,137 








Total withdrawn ............ $1,833,295 $4,277,400 $4,965,192 $38,965,702 
Add entered for consumption... 31,442,266 30,421,126 16,127,618 33,931,677 








Total thrown upon the market. $33,275,561 $34,698,526 $21,092,810 $37,897,379 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


1853. 1854. 1856. 1856. 


Manufactures of wool... ...... $588,284 $1,060,313 $682,347 $588,577 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 541,287 1,184,396 880,710 821,028 
Manufactures of silk ............ 419,084 1,207,785 1,245,100 972,245 
Manufactures of flax...........- 111,554 $65,856 568,037 870,616 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 178,200 106,960 412,088 228,802 







See 










Total. «i>» eeccccccsccccss $2,138,409 $3,915,310 $3,788,277 $2,981,268 
Add entered for consumption.... 31,442,266 80,421,126 16,127,618 83,931,677 








Total entered at the port ... $33,580,675 $34,336,426 $19,915,895 $36,912,940 


aS ee NRE he NOR AES Sean 





The exports from New York to foreign ports during the month of April have 
been less in specie, but larger in domestic produce, than for the same month in 









either of the two preceding years. The total (exclusive of specie) is $787,006 
t 

: larger than for April, 1855, $555,805 larger than for the same month in 1854, 
; but $310,249 less than for the same time in 1853. We annex a comparative 
! statement :— 

& 

: EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL. 

i - hd ee r 

; 1853. 184. 1850. 1856. 

£ Domestic produce.........+ eee. $5,178.471 $4,578,693 $4,349,944 $5,229.436 
; Foreign merchandise (free)... ... 208,708 125,717 100,092 68,263 
4 Foreign merchandise (dutiable).... 422,796 239,511 262,684 202.027 
2 Specie .. cc cccccccsccveoesscen 767,055 = 8,474,525 8,318,447 2,217,085 











Total exports ........ patueee $6,577,080 $8,418,446 $8,026.167 $7,716,761 
Total, exclusive of specie..... 5,809,975 4,943,921 4,712,720 5,499,726 


The exports (exclusive of specie) since January Ist are $3,805,146 in excess of 
the total for the first four months of last year, $2,536,327 greater than for the 
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same period of 1854, and $7,617,784 greater than for the same time in 1853. 
The exports of specie, however, show a decrease in the comparison with either of 
the previous two years :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR FOUR MONTHS, FROM JANUARY 1ST, 


1853. 1854. 1866. 1866. 


Domestic produce... .......0++. $16,199,107 $20,846,680 $17.508,828 $23,940,234 
Foreign merchandise (free)... ... $44,211 451,866 2,311,621 858,685 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. 1,159,807 1,485,586 1,894,814 1,026,490 
Specie.. 66 <td s'adee th4-4 aOR e2ies 8,228,233 7,866,058 7,892,260 6,110,608 





Total exports. eeeecesceccees $20,930,858 $80,150,140 $29,407,513 $31,431,017 
Total, exclusive of specie..... 117,702,625 22,784,082 21,615,268 25,820,409 


As a matter of interest, we have also compiled a comparative table, showing 
the exports from the commencement of the fiscal year. The exports of specie 
show a large decrease ; but the total (exclusive of specie) is $13,828,128 greater 
than for the corresponding ten months of the previous year, and $3,476,161 greater 
than for the same period of 1853-4. We annex a summary of the exports of 
produce and merchandise, but have added the total shipments of specie for the 
ten months in a line at the foot of the table :— 


BXPORTS (EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIE) FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR TEN MONTBS, 
COMMENCING JULY 1. 


1853-4. 1854-5. 1855-6. 


Es conacnseccervessegvie «++ $88,975,895 $29,892,747 $39,915,729 
January 5,844,795 5,895,517 5,511,230 
eo Ee » edpaldn <bcnnne 5,958,097 4,565,091 5,606,209 
MM én cscs cc ies ‘ 6,087,269 6,341,985 8,708,244 
| SPePPeTTeT Tey ore ons bebpeee Pe 4,948,921 4,712,720 5,499,726 








Total for ten months............. $61,759,977 $61,408,010 $65,286,138 
Exports of specie ............. Pea erer 25,464,482 28,875,789 16,661,553 
The importance of these statistics can hardly be over-estimated. The effect of 
the large importations has already been partially felt in the depreciation of prices. 
This has been most noticeable in dry goods, but it must extend to all those arti- 
cles, the receipts of which have largely increased. 

The revenue of the country is, of course, very large, and much in excess of any 
actual necessity in an economical administration of public affairs. We annex a 
statement of the receipts at this port, beginning with the commencement of the 
fiscal year on the Ist of July :— 

CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1854. 189). 1856. 


Six months ending January Ist. $21,920,896 38 $18,358,927 32 $20,087,362 28 
January 4,379,285 382 2,560,088 82 8,683,654 85 
February. as ow cea sesecensees 2,867,294 50 2,665,164 94 8,576,999 14 
8,627,119 49 2,863,084 95 4,382,107 47 
8,168,490 21 1,994,710 10 8,913,885 39 





Tota! 10 months,.........+. $35,968,085 85 $27,941,925 63 $35,644,009 13 


The receipts for the ten months of the current fiscal year fall a fraction below 
the total for the same time in 1853-4, although the imports have increased, the 
excess being in free goods; but the difference is slight, while the aggregate is 


t 
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largely in excess of the receipts for the same period of last year. The present is 
a most favorable time for a revision of the tariff, and we trust that Congress will 
now take hold of the matter in earnest. Such a bill, we understand, is now be- 
fore the Committee of Ways and Means, but the public are becoming impatient 
to have it reported. 

The following will show the receipts for cash duties at Philadelphia and Boston 
since the opening of the year :— 

RECEIPTS FOR DUTIES AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1854. 1855. 1856. 


JANUATY .......ccececcceercesneces $589,292 76 , $337,437 40 $214,840 60 
February ...cccccscccccovcsscvess 525,008 25 220,356 80 64,914 60 
TER. cndrcccesirce’s sccccecccces. 816,888 70 840,916 80 673,062 20 
BMRA ci sadekevtncosseces meted S -. 879,472 00 228,988 00 385,236 30 





Total. .....ssccceceececccceeee $1,760,156 71 $1,127,694 00 $1,337,993 70 
RECEIPTS FOR DUTIES AT BOSTON. 


1854. 1855. 1856. 
First quarter.........scceseceesees $2,348,504 00 $1,998,638 47 $2,083,371 17 
April PORK WEN WAS Ca ddeeca cs eave x 680,908 00 624,818 40 843.873 19 





Total 4 months............... $3,024,412 00 $2,623,456 87 $2,927,244 386 


Many persons supposed that the close of the war would put an end to the de- 
mand from Europe for our produce ; but it is evident that the chief supply until 
after the next harvest must come from the United States. In this respect, the 
channels of commerce opened by the war will never dry up. The theater of con- 
flict has been so thoroughly awakened to European trade, that it will not soon 
slumber again ; and many persons have tasted of our beef, and pork, and bacon, 
who have heretofore been too much prejudiced against us to use them, but who 
will now continue their orders from this side. The shipments of flour, wheat, and 
rye, have very largely increased, while the exports of bacon have been enormous. 
We annex a comparative summary of the shipments from New York of some of 
the leading articles of domestic produce since the opening of the year :— 


EXPORTS OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN 
PORTS FROM JANUARY Ist TO MAY 20TH:— 


1855. 1856. 185). 1856. 

Ashes—pots....bbls 8,521 3,378 | Naval stores....bbls. 272,476 157.336 

pearls ...... 837 58% | Oils--whale....gaJle. 656,947 18,501 

Beeswax.........]bs. 73,157 61,938 eperm ......: 212,588 98,508 

a me 26,642 29,5388 

Breadstuffs— linseed ....... 5,839 2,982 

Wheat flour... bbls. 177,713 510,078 

Rye flour ........ 11,670 9,445 | Provisions—— 

Corn meal........ 28.632 27,405 eo ee bble. 91,919 87,240 


Wheat......bush. 29.803 674,449!) Beef.............. 40408 44,539 
Rye ..sseeesneees 5,189 750.583] Cut meats, Ibs. . .12,535,360 21,804,834 





Lo ackde'es wachw oe - 12,191 5,600; Butter ........... 261,448 263,580 
i Peer eee .. +. 1,841,509 1,634,337) Cheese............ 976,026 1,698,917 
Candles—mold..boxes 23,874 20,308) Lard............. 4,533,767 6,624,759 
sperm..... 6,033 1401 | Ries. osc ccccee tres 7,264 14,780 
Ooal............tons 2,749 1,367 | Tallow.......... Ibs. 1,084,500 1,084,587 
Cotton.........bales 109,591 99,074) Tobacco, crude..pkgs 16,856 17,900 
oe Ee Pee as 2,639 1,648 | Do., manufactured. lbs, 1,860,764 2,245,090 


Hops.......2c.2... 4,610 1,882] Whalebone......... 471,286 667,768 
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There are some curious discussions going on in regard to the science of bank- 
ing, one class of writers looking upon banks of issue as a public nuisance, and 
another regarding them as not only essential to commercial prosperity, but as al- 
most the only aids to success which a trading community require. Meanwhile, 
the public are greatly enlarging their business with private banking houses, and 
the chartered institutions are no longer the oracles whose edicts no one dares dis- 
pute. Notwithstanding the wild theories brought out, in the progress of the dis- 
cussion alluded to, there are some truths which are gaining ground in the public 
mind. There is no security for a bank-note currency so valuable as a deposit of 
coin awaiting its redemption at its par value. The public will never be satisfied 
to return to a literal hard-money currency. It is too unwieldy, troublesome, and 
expensive. The transactions of daily life, the liquidation of balances, are every 
day settled with a decreasing use of a metallic currency. Representatives of 
value, in the shape of bank notes, and still more, the transfer of credits from one 
to another, by checks and drafts, are growing in favor, and no one, save a few 
miserly men of one idea, who love the clink of gold, think of handling or hoard- 
ing the precious metals when their use can be avoided. There would be positive 
gain to the community if the entire use of a metallic currency for large payments 
could be avoided. Apart from the actual loss to the metal by abrasion, ship- 
wreck, &c., the handling of the coin for large payments is expensive. If A owes 
$100,060 to B, and must pay him in gold, the transfer of the coin, its counting 
and examination, provided the parties live near each other, would be a day’s work 
for several persons. When B pays his debt to C, the same process must be re- 
peated, and so on through all the alphabet. Now, let the $100,000 in coin be 
deposited in a safe place, and a certificate of its possession given to A, who 
passes it to B, and soon to Z, the saving would be, perhaps, equal to more than a 
hundred days’ work, while Z could receive the gold upon his certificate of posses- 
sion, when he needed it, without the loss to the coin of so much handling. There 
will be, therefore, a growing dislike, in any labor-saving community, of a metallic 
currency for use in large transactions, and credits or bank notes will ve used in its 
stead. The great difficulty is in governing the issue of bank notes or other re- 
presentatives of value, so that the holder can always obtain the coin they repre- 
sent, at its par value. Various plans have been adopted to secure this. In the 
Eastern States, chartered banks have done very well without any other security 
for the redemption of their issues than their paid-in capital stock. In New 
York, and several other States, banks have been required to deposit with the 
Controller, or some special public officer, mortgages or public stocks sufficient to 
cover their proposed issues. Mortgages have thus far been found insufficient se- 
curity, there being no instance on record where, at a public sale for account of a 
defaulting bank, they have brought their nominal value. Public stocks have 
done better, but if they were largely sold at a time of severe pressure in the 
mouey market, when they were most likely to be required for security, they would 
hardly stand the test. We shall come at last to hard money as security. Every 
bank of issue will be required to deposit, perhaps in the government treasury, a 
dollar in coin for every paper dollar it issues, and bank notes, instead of being a 
source of profit to reckless speculators, who abuse the public confidence, will be, 
what they should only be, a public convenience. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1855. 


The annual report of the Director of the United States Mint, which was trans- 
mitted to Congress on the 28th of March, 1856, has been printed by order of the 
House. It contains, in addttion to, the several tabular statements exhibiting the 
full details of the operations of the Mint and its branches (including the Assay 
Office) for 1855, several statistical tables relating to the deposits and coinage of 
previous years, and showing the States and Territories from whence the precious 
metals have been received. As the statement of the medal dies annexed to the 
report of the Director in 1854 did not embrace all that are at the Mint, and was 
not, in several particulars, correct, he caused a more elaborate list to be prepared, 
which is given in the present report. This descriptive list of the dies of medals, 
commemorative of national events, preserved at the Mint, is arranged in chrono- 
logical order. We give, in a slightly condensed form, an abstract of the report : 


The deposits received and coinage executed at the principal mint during the 
ast year were as follows :—Gold deposits, $10,534,103 84; gold coins struck, 

$10,594,454 ; fine gold bars, $16,298 14; silver deposits, including silver separ- 
ated from the California gold, and silver purchased pursuant to the act of March 
3, 1853, $2,680,556 75; silver coinage, $1,419,170; copper coinage, $16,030 79 ; 
total deposits of gold and silver, $13,214,660 59; total coinage, $12,045,952 93. 
The coinage was comprised in 10,885,619 pieces. 

The operations of the mint, except the receiving of deposits and melting, as- 
saying, and paying the same, were suspended on the 19th of July, 1855, at which 
time the repairs authorized by an appropriation made by the last Congress to the 
mint building were commenced. ‘The construction of these repairs was intrusted 
to officers designated by the Treasury Department, and they are being completed 
in the most thorough and substantial manner, so as to render the mint edifice, in 
all its departments, entirely fire-proof. 

The deposits received at the branch mint at New Orleans amounted to 
$2,852,510 69; of which the sum of $431,156 83 was in gold, and $2,420,953 86 
in silver. The coinage was $450,500 in gold, and $1,918,000 in silver; total 
coinage, $2,368,500 ; the number of pieces struck was 5,556,100. 

The branch mint at San Francisco received of gold deposits the sum of 
$20,876,310 08; of silver, the sum of $259,787 47. The coinage operations 
were as follows :—Gold coin, $17,598,300 ; fine gold bars, $88,782 50 ; unparted 
or unrefined gold bars, $3,270,594 93; silver coinage, $164,075; total coinage 
operations, $21,121,752 43; comprised in 1,471,272 pieces. 

The deposits received at the branch mint at Dahlonega were, in gold, 
$116,662 07; the coinage (gold) $116,778 50; the number of pieces struck was 
25,366. 

At the branch mint at Charlotte the sum of $216,988 86 was deposited for 
coinage ; the coinage, comprised in 53,268 pieces, amounted to $217,935 50. The 
operations of this branch, as well as that established at Dahlonega, are confined 
to gold. 

The assay office at New York received during the year the sum of $26,687,701 24 
in gold bullion, and the further sum of $350,150 08 in silver; of this amount the 
sum of $195,241 44 was parted from gold, and $2,061 87 was derived from the 
Lake Superior mines. The number of fine gold bars stamped at this office was 
6,182, of the aggregate value of $20,441,813 63. For the bullion deposited during 
the year payment has been made in fine gold bars to the amount of $17,246,247 74; 
and in coins to the amount of $9,791,603 58. 
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The entire amounts received at the mint and its branches, including the assay 
office, during the year, were as follows :—Gold, $58,862,922 92; silver, 
$5,711,448 16; total, $64,574,381 08. The coinage operations for the same pe- 
riod were as follows :—Gold coins, $28,977,968 ; fine gold bars, $20,546,894 27; 
imported bars, $3,270,594 93 ; silver coins, $3,501,245 ; copper coins, $16,030 79 ; 
total coinage, $56,312,732 99; comprised in 16,997,807 pieces. 

The aggregate of the deposits above presented embraces a considerable amount 
of re-deposits ; as, for example, unparted or unrefined bars made at San Francisco 
are sometimes re-deposited at the other minting establishments, and a portion of 
the fine bars formed at the assay office are transferred to the mint for coinage. 
Deducting these hy cease the actual amount of the precious metals brought 
into the mint and its branches during the year was $55,151,902 37. 

The amount of gold of domestic production deposited in 1855 was $49,351,789 11, 
viz.: from the Paciiic side of the Union, including a deposit of $900 from New 
Mexico, $48,989,439 54; and from the Atlantic States, $362,349 57. 

Since the passage of the act of March 3, 1853, authorizing a reduction in the 
weight of the silver coinage, there have been issued the following amounts, viz. : 
in 1853, $8,654,161 ; in 1854, $8,619,270; in 1855, $3,501,245; making a total 
of $20,774,676. As few, if any, of these coins have been exported, and but a 
small amount used in the arts, a large addition has been made to the silver coinage 
in circulation. The issuing of a few millions more of silver coins may be all that 
may be required in view of the exclusion of the circulation of silver, and of the 
small denominations of the gold coinage, in many of the States of the Union by 
the use of bank notes of alow denomination. The Director of the Mint expresses 
the opinion that the benefits of a sound specie circulation will not be fully realized 
until all bank notes, at least below the denomination of twenty dollars, shall be 
excluded from circulation, as suggested in the mint report of 1853, whether some 
provision is not practicable, either by taxation or other efficient means, to remedy 
the evil in question. 

The entire coinage operations at all the mints and the assay offices since their 
organization have been as follows :— 


Mint of the United States, Philadelphia, 1798 ........... seees $377,383,808 87 
Branch Mint at New Orleans, 1838 57,886,665 00 
Branch Mint at Dahlonega, 1838,...... igedcedawobevovvedceas 5,690,266 00 
Branch Mint at Charlotte, 1838 4,222,626 50 
Branch Mint at San Francisco, 1854........... weiter Saskicces 80,858,326 64 
Assay Office at New York, 1854..........ccccececvceeees sien 28,829,872 81 





MR: £94 tacdceae tan $498,866,565 82 


The chief part of this large amount has been received since December, 1848, 
and is the production of the mines of California, namely, $313,234,502 77. In 
a former report of the Director some reasons were suggested tending to show that 
the large amount of gold from California, and that produced from Australia, need 
excite no apprehensions in regard to any material disturbance in the value of the 

recious metals; yet it cannot but be apparent that this increase renders it highly 
important that States and nations should extend the uses of gold, and drive out 
of existence that which circulates in the place of it. 

The suggestions contained in the closing paragraphs of the report, in regard to 
the denomination of coin delivered to depositors of the precious metals and the 
recommendation to coin all the gold that is likely to be offered in pieces of $5 
and less, are good, and should be adopted. We agree with the Director in regard 
to any material disturbance in the value of the precious metals, in consequence of 
the influx of gold from California, &c. His views on this head accord with those 
contained in the leading article published in the Merchants’ Magazine for May, 
1856 :-— 

“There is one point connected with this subject and with the general manage- 


Bre a 
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ment of the national coinage which, although left by law to the discretion of the 
director of the mint, and cannot be made the subject of particular legislation, yet 
is of so much importance to the community generally that this occasion seems ap- 

ropriate to give it a fair and general understanding. The thirtieth section of 
the general mint law—act of January 18, 1837—provides that ‘in the denomina- 
tions of coin delivered, the treasurer shall comply with the wishes of the deposi- 
tor, unless when impracticable or inconvenient to do so; in which case the de- 
nomination of coin shall be designated by the director.’ In view of the fact that 
depositors are always paid before their bullion is operated upon, out of a stock of 
coin previously made ready, it is evident that in the preparation of such a supply 
of coin the director is to use his discretion in regard to the denomination before 
conferring with prpoatiare and they may or may not be exactly suited in the 
payment. Undoubtedly, in the issue of coins, every proper attention should be 
given to the probable demand, and especially in the silver coinage, which, it is to 
be presumed, is wanted for immediate use, and not for storage in vaults. Hereto- 
fore, the general practice has been to pay depositors in the coin they have desired, 
and it is not intended by these observations to give notice that this usage will be 
entirely abandoned. But the chief design of a national mint is to subserve the 
interests of the people at large preferably to a few large owners of bullion or 
coin, The interests of the public and of depositors are not always concurrent in 
the matter under discussion. Depositors of large amounts call for coin in a form 
which gives the least trouble to count; and banking institutions, in addition to 
that, may prefer it in a form not likely to be drawn out. Many who present their 
checks at these institutions would doubtless. ask for specie, but are deterred from 
doing so by the expectation of securing double eagles instead of half or quarter 
eagles. In a word, the plain effect of issuing gold :oin of a large size is to keep 
down the circulation of specie and increase the use of paper money. This remark, 
of course, does not apply to such localities where paper money is prohibited, as, 
for example, in the State of California, because, in such cases, the different cur- 
rencies cannot come in conflict. 

“ Before the act of Congress authorizing the issuing of gold in stamped bars, 
thert was, it is true, a necessity for the issue of large coins, as well to meet the 
demands for shipment to Europe as, in some measure, to relieve the pressure upon 
the mint, ‘There was no kind of propriety in going through the manipulations 
and bearing the expense of making small gold coins to be directly melted down in 
foreign mints or refineries. But since the important change in our mint laws, be- 
fore referred to, a distinction has been made to meet the demands of trade, by 
which gold intended for exportation is cast into fine bars, whilst that which is 
needed for home currency is converted into coin. If we look to the example of 
the wealthiest and most civilized nations of the globe we shall find that their 
largest gold coin, to speak in a general way, does not exceed our half-eagle in 
value. Such is the case in Great Britain, France, Russia, the Netherlands, and 
other countries. There are pieces of ten thalers—about eight dollars of our mo- 
ney—coined in Germany, but apparently for international use. The same may 
be said of the American doubloon, of which the amount coined is small. It 
would no longer be an embarrassment to the principal mint, nor to the branches; 
except perhaps the branch at San Francisco, (and. to that institution these views. 
are not intended particularly to apply,) to coin all the gold that is likely to be 
offered in pieces of five dollars an a It is true that nearly as much labor is 
expended in the manufacture of a gold dollar or a quarter-eagle as of an eagle or: 
double-eagle ; and in thus offering to make the smaller denominations a large in- 
crease of work is assumed ; but this consideration is met by another—that the; 
division of labor, and the present efficiency of the mint establishments, especially 
when the repairs at the principal mint are fully completed, will enable us to meet 
such increase without additional expenditures. The manufacture of fine bars at 
the assay office in New York, and the coinage of the branch mint at San Fran- 
cisco, have so divided the work upon gold bullion as to remove all apprehension. 
of difficulty or delay. In the coinage of half-eagles particularly we shall be mae 
terially aided by a very remarkable machine lately invented fur the final adjust- 
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ment of the weight of the individual planchets. This instrament was manufac- 
tured at Paris, and has been introduced into the mint there, and one of similar 
powers is also employed in the mint of England. The one imported for the Uni- 
ted States Mint is ted to the half-eagle only. It is justly regarded as a tri- 
umph of mechanism. It is not by any means assumed that the coinage of the 
oo and the double-eagle should be discontinued. On the contrary, they will be 
indispensable at San Francisco; they may, in some e ncies, be required at 
whenyes gay and at New Orleans; but, as a general rule, adapted to the principal 
mint to the branches in the Atlantic States, it is believed that the time has 
come to return to the smaller denominations of gold coin, issuing almost the whole 
in pieces not larger than the half-eagle; and this, upon the ground already ad- 
verted to—particularly applicable to a country so greatly favored with the original 
production of the precious metal—that the people at large are entitled to a greater 

rtion of real, imperishable money, and that a cardinal point, at which this re- 
orm is to be begun or aided, is the place where the gold is put into shape and 
size for circulation.” 





BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. Raymond, of Middlesex, from the Committee on Banks and Banking, in 
reporting “ leave to withdraw” on the several petitions for bank charters, and 
for additions to the capital stock of existing banks, furnished some interesting 
facts in regard to the banking system of Massachusetts. The amount of banking 
capital in the State is now $59,000,000. An increase of $7,400,000 was granted 
in 1853 ; $7,000,000 in 1854; and $850,000 in 1855—making a total for three 
years of over $15,000,000, or more than one-quarter of the present banking capi- 
tal of the State. While the increase of bank capital has exceeded 30 per cent 
for the last three years, the increase in population has been but 14 per cent for 
five years. : 

The whole number of banks in the United States is 1,371, with an aggregate 
capital of $347,558,246. Massachusetts has 170 banks, with a capital of 
$59,070,000, and is only exceeded by New York, which has 292 banks, with 
$90,305,741 capital. The amount of new capital now asked for is $7,125,000, 
viz., $3,800,000 by Boston banks, and $3,325,600 by country banks. Of this 
amount, $500,000 is asked for by five new country banks. The Committee are 
of opinion that no new bank capital should be granted at the present session. 


——— ———— 


ANCIENT BANKING, 


The Jews and Lombards invented the bill of exchange, towards the close of the 
twelfth century, to guard against robbers, and Kings promissory notes were sanc- 
tioned by the judiciary next, and bills of exchange received full sanction ia the 
time of Queen Anne. The first public scrip of Florence being the first of Eu- 
rope, the middle of the fourteenth century. The Bank of Amsterdam was merely 
a bank of metallic deposit at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
Bank of Hamburgh, established soon after, operated in a similar manner. The 
modern system of banking was adopted by the Bank of England, so extended and 
systemized as to secure the confidence and support of merchants, other operatives, 
and statesmen, took place the latter part of the seventeenth century. It having 
taken near five hundred years to complete and reduce to practice these combined 
elements of the modern modus operandi of banking, extending in its ramifications 
with the march of civilization. 
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TAXABLE PROPERTY, REAL AND PERSONAL, IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The following statement of the amount of property in each town and county 
in Rhode Island liable to taxation, estimating farming lands at two-thirds of their 
cash value, is derived from the report of Mr. Wheaton, from the Joint Committee 
appointed in June, 1855, to make an estimate of all the property situated in the 
State :— 

PROVIDENCE COUNTY, 


Real estate, Real estate, Personal Total taxable 
two-thirds value, full value. property. property. 

Providence ......eceeceueee $322,800 $86,516,300 $19,404,400 $56,243,500 
Openers i idee hee tnieee 826,050 1,689,300 411,000 2,926,350 
Johnston....... 623,716 188,600 290,400 1,102,716 
N. Providence .. @ 680,700 8,563,500 1,350,300 5,594,500 
Cumberland 567,000 1,486,350 1,556,350 8,609,700 
Smithfield .........00000. 1,569,846 1,788,650 1,792,150 5,156,646 
Barrels sciccescanecesivee 428,369 886,205 436,390 1,250,964 
Glocester ...... 465,061 159,250 230,000 854,311 
Scituate .... 593,200 386,100 403,300 1,382,600 
Foster eGevevees ° 849,520 5,330 64,670 419,520 


NEWPORT COUNTY. 


Newport. ‘cee sha pie «enw 868,200 5,150,700 8,819,900 8,838,800 
Middletown ..... 554,690 241,182 795,822 
Portsmouth .......+.. 920,791 330,185 1,250,976 
ES China hy. sone ee 712,800 726,400 778,350 2,217,550 
Little Compton 46 Onveas eae 429,395 69,350 820,200 808,945 
Jamestown 156,824 22,175 56,100 235,099 
New Shoreham ,........ ie 129,686 18,495 84,175 182,356 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


S. Kingston ......eeeeeeeee 820,378 803,500 815,300 1,939,178 
N, Kingston ..... 468,220 832,495 563,600 1,364,315 
Charlestown, ............ 152,477 66,400 46,575 265,452 
Richmond... omné.e 202,606 182,150 213,450 598,206 

gence $24,145 27,100 93,800 445.045 
Hopkinton ......-., Pree 276,800 190,900 78,400 546,100 
Westerly ...... Gis veeseeie 242,800 570,000 431,400 1,244,200 


KENT COUNTY. 


Li ee ee 1,881,100 1,240,000 _—8,311.900 
E. Greenwich..........6.2. 284,225 442,875 161,175 838,275 
W. Greenwich ....... coocda’. Reena 28,000 99,650 862,355 
Coventry . 408,500 887,500 365,100 1,656,100 


BRISTOL COUNTY. 


Barrington .......s.s20+22- 284,949 60,894 113,800 459,648 
WO irkke desdcctnesises 118,250 815,950 1,258,450 2,192,450 
MPU Cis gsthecessesscc,..  OUtaee 1,169,000 1,410,700 8,087,600 


$911,099 $2,045,644 $2,781,950 $5,739,698 





RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 


Providence .......+e..e008+ 6,426,262 46,169,585 25,938,960 78,534,807 
lpm) it Ee TTL ELC 8,272,386 5,977,120 5,080,042 = 14,3294.548 
Washington ¢..........++6. 2,487,426 1,672,545 2,242,525 6,402,496 
Kent cosvcccceocce 1,568,280 2,739,475 1,865,925 6,168,630 
ES re Lee 911,099 2,045,644 2,781,950 5,739,698 


14,660,403 58,604,369 87,909,402 111,175,174 
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THE FREE BANKING LAW OF TENNESSEE AMENDED. 


Westry Wue ess, Esq., Cashier of the Bank of Nashville, (Tennessee,) has 
furnished us with a correct copy of an act to amend an act previously passed, en- 
titled “ An act to authorjze the business of banking” in Tennessee. 

The amendments, we are informed, were drawn up by a gentleman who has 
had much experience in free banking, with an eye expressly to the promotion of 
legitimate banking, to the entire exclusion of the system which has prevailed of 
late of organizing banks for merely speculative purposes, upon bonds which were 
either borrowed or purchased on a credit, and without any actual capital engaged 
in the business, and located in inaccessible places, without the least regard to the 
wants of the community where the location was made, or the slightest intention 
of doing any business beyond keeping the notes in circulation. 

As the law now stands depositors and other creditors are afforded all reasonable 
protection by requiring an actual paid-in capital of at least one hundred thousand 
dollars before commencing business, and in addition it requires at least ten bona 
fide stockholders to organize a bank, thereby increasing the chances of good man- 
agement, and lessening the probabilities of frauds being perpetrated on the com- 
munity. The section requiring the bonds’ to be kept at all times equal to par, 
under a penalty of forfeiture of charter, will give to the note holder absolute pro- 
tection. 

The section requiring the bonds to be kept at par is understood to apply to 
those banks already doing business under this law; and as Tennessee bonds are 
now about 5 per cent below par in New York, it is expected that the Controller 
will soon call for an additional deposit from all the free banks. 

The impression with some that the amendment makes the Free Banking Law 
too stringent, we think is erroneous; the object was to put an effectual extin- 
guisher upon all “ Kiting” and “ Wildcat” banking under the law, and confine 
all operations under its provisions to legitimate banking, thereby giving greater 
confidence, and consequently more security, to those now doing business with a 
paid-up capital, as well as to those which may hereafter organize under the law. 

We give the several sections of the amendatory act of the last Legislature of 
Tennessee :-— 


AN ACT TO AMEND AN ACT ENTITLED “AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE AND REGULATE THE 
BUSINESS OF BANKING.” 


Section 1. That no bank shall hereafter organize under the Free Banking Law 
of this State, passed February 12th, 1852, until the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars of the Tawa currency of the United States of America is bona fide sub- 
scribed and paid in, and for this purpose the Governor of the State shall appoint, 
upon application for organization, five commissioners, residents of the county 
where the bank is to be located, whose duty it shall be to open books, receive the 
subscriptions, collect the money, and hand over the same to the Treasurer and 
Controller of the State, under whose superintendence the bonds shall be pur- 
chased. 

Src. 2. That no part of the original capital paid in shall be withdrawn, either 
directly or indirectly, neither by discount to stockholders or otherwise, in any wa 
to evade the full force and intention of this section. A failure to comply wit 
this provision shall be deemed a violation of the charter of any bank so diminish- 
ing its capital, and the Controller, upon proof of the same, is authorized and di- 
rected to put said bank or banks immediately into liquidation, as in case of sus- 
pension, according to the provisions of said act, passed February 12, 1852. 
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Sze. 3. That should the bonds of this State, or any other bonds authorized to 
be used for the purpose of banking, decline, and remain below par, in the city of 
New York, for thirty days, as shown by the sales of the Stock Board in that city, 
it shall be the duty of the Controller, and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
retain the interest which has or may accrue on such bonds as are deposited with 
him, until an additional amount of bonds are deposited as will fully make good 
the par value of said bonds. 

Sec. 4. That in the event of such depreciation, the Controller is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to give notice to all such banks as have deposited such de- 

reciated bonds, and upon their refusal or failure to make the required additional 
deposit of bonds, or return and surrender an amount of their circulating notes, 
countersigned by the Controller, equal to the depreciation on said bonds, within 
sixty days after receiving said notice, it shall be the duty of said Controller, 
and he is hereby directed to proceed at once to take charge of the assets of said 
bank or banks, and wind it or them up, as in case of suspension, in accordance 
with said act, passed Feb. 12, 1852. 

Sec. 5. That no bank shall hereafter organize under the Free Banking Law of 
this State, without at least ten bona fide stockholders, who shall be residents of 
this State ; and said bank shall not at any time contain a less number of stock- 
holders than ten, and a majority of the stock must, at all times, be owned, bona fide, 
by actual residents of this State ; and it shall be the duty of the Cashier or President 
of all banks doing business under this law, to report, under oath, in their semi- 
annual report, the name, residence, and amount of stock owned by each stock- 
holder. 

Sec. 6. That the Controller is hereby directed and empowered, by and with 
the consent of the Governor and Secretary of State, to sell the bonds deposited 
by any bank which may suspend or may be put in liquidation, for violating any 
of the provisions of the Free Banking Law, in the city of New York, at public 
auction, after giving thirty days’ notice, in at least two prominent daily news- 
papers, and in the same number published in this State. 

Sec. 7. That should any bank or banks, organized under the Free Banking Law 
of this State, be put into liquidation for a, violation of any of its provisions, or 
by the voluntary act of the stockholders, it shall be the duty of the Controller to 
give notice to the note holders, in one newspaper published in Nashvilie, and one 
in the county where the bank is located, (if “yy of such liquidation, at least 
once a month for two years; and if, at the end of that time, all the circulating 
notes have not been redeemed, he is authorized to hand over the remaining assets, 
including bonds, to the stockholders, if in case of voluntary liquidation, or distri- 
bute the same, or the proceeds thereof, among the creditors, in case of involuntary 
liquidation. 

Sec. 8. That any bank organized under this act, may increase or decrease its 
circulating notes at pleasure, by withdrawing or increasing its bonds, in the 
hands of the Controller-—provided the amount of bonds is never diminished below 
one — thousand dollars, nor increased above three times the amount of paid 
in capital. 

Sec. 9. That the violation of any section or sections of this act shall be deemed 
a forfeiture of such bank or banks’ charter ; and upon proof of the same, the Con- 
troller is directed to proceed to put such bank or banks into liquidation, as in 
case of supension. 

Sec. 10. That should any bank organize under the provisions of this act or the 
act that this is intended to amend, fail to redeem its issues, and have to be wound 
up, any person or persons holding one thousand dollars of the notes of said bank, 
may present them to the Controller, and receive from him, in lieu of said notes 
one thousand dollars, six per cent coupon bonds at the New York market value 
—provided that the same is not under par. 

Sec. 11. That all persons exercising the privilege of banking under the pro- 
visions of the act this is intended to amend, shall not be authorized to discount or 
shave notes, directly or indirectly, at a greater discount than the other banks are 
allowed under existing laws, and a violation of this section shall forfeit all rights 
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of banking under this act, and shall also be declared guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction, shall be fined in a sum not less than ditty dollars, nor more 
than five hundred dollars for each and every offence. 

Sec. 12. That the Controller is hereby authorized to have constructed in 
his office a vault, for the safe keeping of the notes of the free banks and State 
bonds placed in his hands to be signed, or on final deposit of said notes. 

Skc. 13. That it shall be the duty of the Controller to keep in his office a well 
bound book, in which he shall enter the number and amount of all bills issued 
under the Free Banking Law of this State, which may be filed with said Controller 
for final settlement. 

Sec. 14. That the provisions of this act shall apply to those banks which are 
already organized under the Free Banking Law, as fully as to those which may here- 
after organize under the same so far as the same can be done without infringing 
their vested rights. 

Sec. 15. That the bonds required to be deposited with the Controller by virtue 
of this act, and the act which this is intended to amend, shall be placed upon. de- 
posit in the Bank of Tennessee, and that no notes shall be countersigned or issued 
to any person, bank, or association until this is first done. 

Src. 16. That the bonds so deposited shall be subject to the order of the Con- 
troller only, for the purpose of carrying into effect this act and the act which this 
is intended to amend. 

Sec. 17. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 





CHANGE IN FOREIGN COINS AND COINAGE OF CENTS AT U. 8. MINT, 


We are indebted to the Hon. Hammon Fisn, United States Senator from 
New York, for an amended copy of the bill relating to foreign coins, &c., as it 
passed the Senate ; and as it will, beyond all question. pass the House and become 
a law, if it has not already, we have no hesitatation in placing it on record in the 
pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, for the information of our readers at home 
and abroad :— 


AN ACT RELATING TO FOREIGN COINS AND TO THE COINAGE OF CENTS AT THE MINT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That the pieces commonly known as the quarter, 
eighth, and sixteenth of the Spanish pillar dollar, and of the Mexican dollar, shall 
be receivable at the treasury of the United States, and its several offices, and at 
the several post offices and land offices, at the rates of valuation following, that 
is to say, the fourth of a dollar, or piece of two reals, at twenty cents; the eighth 
of a dollar, or piece of one real, at ten cents, and the sixteenth of a dollar, or half 
real, at five cents. The said pieces shall be a legal tender for the payment of 
debts for all sums not exceeding five dollars, at the values herein respectively fixed 
upon each, for the space of two years from the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the said coins when so received shall not again be paid out, or 
put in circulation, but shall be re-coined at the mint. And it shall be the duty 
of the director of the mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to prescribe such regulations as may be necessary and proper, to secure their 
transmission to the mint for re-coinage, and the return or distribution of the pro- 
ceeds thereof, when deemed expedient, and to prescribe such forms of account as 
may be appropriate and applicable to the circumstances: Provided, That the 
expenses incident to such transmission or distribution, and of re-coinage, shall be 
charged against the account of silver profit and loss, and the net profits, if any, 
shall be paid, from time to time, into the treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That in the purchase of silver bullion for coinage, under the provisions 
of the third section of the act of February twenty-one, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, it shall be lawful for the treasurer of the mint, with the approval of the 
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of the Treasury, to fix and pay such price per ounce standard, for the 
parts of the dollar aforesaid, as may yield to the seller thereof a return commen- 
surate with the value of such pieces in circulation, whereby their withdrawal from 
the currency may be encouraged: Provided, That the price so paid shall not be 
such as to cause any loss to be sustained by the mint. 

Sec. 4. That all former acts authorizing the currency of foreign gold or silver 
coins, and declaring the same a legal tender in payment for debts, are hereby re- 
pealed ; but it shall be the duty of the director of the mint to cause assays to be 
made, from time to time, of such foreign coins as may be known to our commerce, 
to determine their average weight, fineness, and value, and to embrace in his 
annual report a statement of the results thereof. 

Sec. 5. That from and after the passage of this act, the standard weight of the 
cent coined at the mint shall be ninety-six grains, or two-tenths of one ounce troy, 
with no greater deviation than four grains in each piece ; that said cent shall be 
composed of copper, with an admixture not exceeding five per centum in weight, 
of metals which may render it more suitable for the purposes of coinage, and of 
such shape and device as may be fixed by the director of the mint, with the ap- 
probation of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 6. That the treasurer of the mint, under the instruction of the Secretary 
of the T'reasury, shall, from time to time, purchase from the bullion fund of the 
mint the materials necessary for the coinage of such cent piece, and transfer the 
same to the proper operative officers of the mint to be manufactured and returned 
in coin. And the laws in force relating to the mint and the coinage of the pre- 
cious metals, and in regard to the sale and distribution of the copper coins, shall, 
so far as applicable, be extended to the coinage herein provided for : Provided, 
That the net profits of said coinage, ascertained in like manner as is prescribed in 
the second section of this act, shall be transferred to the treasury of the United 
States. 

Sxc. 7. That it shall be lawful to pay out the said cent at the mint in exchange 
for the parts of the dollar, as aforesaid, at their nominal value of twenty-five, 
twelve and a half, and six and one-fourth cents; and also in exchange for the 
former copper coins issued : Provided, however, That in order to avoid the delay and 
expense of counting such pieces when so offered for exchange, it shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the director of the mint to cause the purchase to be made by weight of 
said parts of the dollar, or mixed parcels thereof, and of the old cent pieces, at 
such prices per ounce as may be considered equivalent to the price by tale herein 
authorized. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury, under such rules and regulations 
as he may, from time to time, establish, shall have power to authorize and require 
medals to be struck at the mint for the several States, incorporated companies 
and societies that may apply for them, at a reasonable price for the labor and ma- 
terials, striking two copies, in bronze, for a cabinet of medals to be kept in the 
mint ; and out of the profits obtain duplicate copies, in bronze, for said cabinet 
of all medals which have been struck at the mint. The accounts of the medals 
shall be rendered quarterly, and the profits paid into the treasury, and appear in 
the annual reports. 

Sec. 9. That hereafter the superintendent of the mint shall make his annual re- 
port to the Secretary of the Treasury up to the 30th of June in each year, so that 
the same may appear in his annual report to Congress on the finances. 


BANKING IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 


In the Merchants’ Magazine for April, 1856, (vol. xxxiv. pp. 416-427,) we 
published an interesting communication from Grorce Francis Tran, Esq., with 
statistics of the commerce and resources of Australia. The following summary 
of the banking statistics in New South Wales is derived from an equally authen- 
tic source. It is made up to the 30th of September, 1855. The Commercial 
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Bank has a paid-up capital of £200,000; the reserved profits are £39,728 ; the 
last dividend was 24 per cent. The Australian Joint Stock Bank has a paid-up 
capital of £242,283 ; the reserved profits are £14,777; and the last dividend was 


8 per cent :-— 
To Coin and Total 
liabilities, bullion. assets. 
New South Wales Bank................  £2,568,858 £697,535  £3,219,084 
Commercial Bank. .........0.ceccseees 1,027,599 255,735 1,290,258 


Bank of Australasia .........06 weeees 799,021 244,488 1,060,198 
Union of Australia......... ed ovr vessas 799.407 157,686 803,507 
Australian Joint-Stock Bank.......... ee 424,308 101,754 693,614 
London Chartered Bank of Australia .... 89,068 85,885 187,981 
English, Scottish, & Australian Chartered. 180,954 94,952 829,427 
Oriental Bank............ Sunes’ <eck¥ ace 662,757 191,113 744,102 





£6,479,467 £1,778,646 £8,328,174 


These totals, though less than those of the Victoria banks, except in deposits, 
where New South Wales has a slight advantage, are of very respectable magni- 
tude. Compared with the figures for the end of 1854, there is a slight decrease 
in each item except the total assets. 





BANKS OF WISCONSIN. 

It appears from the Annual Report of the Bank Controller of Wisconsin that 
the number of banks in that State, on the 1st of January, 1856, was 32. The 
Marine Bank, which has been organized since, increases the number to 33. The 
capital of the 32 banks is $1,970,000 ; countersigned notes outstanding, $1,153,234, 
which are secured by States stocks to the amount of $1,220,000, and by specie, 
$26,878—showing securities in stocks and specie, $1,245,875. The report of 30 
banks give :— 





LEE TET OP ree Te $1,870,000 | Cash items.........00008- $57,218 
Circulation...... Seevidet 1,060,165 | Public securities .......... 1,170,422 
vc, gy, TES OL PE OEE 2,806,841 | Taxes collected ........., 28,970 
as ELECT Tee 631,718 | 





CLERKS AND SALARIES IN BANK OF ENGLAND, 


In a recent number of the London Evening Mail, we observe the ensuing par- 
agraph. There is sound philosophy in the plan adopted by the Bank of England 
in thus allowing clerks “to work their way up” to a good position, and a living 
salary :-— 


A clerk in the Bank of England enters at the age of seventeen, on a salary of 
$150 a year, with an additional hundred if he is punctual every morning. His 
salary is increased $50 every year, till his income reaches $400. It is then raised 
$25 a year, till it reaches an annual salary of $500. From that time the salary 
is increased at the rate of $40 a year, till the gentleman has worked his way up 
to the comfortable income of $1,300. But this is not all. Every employee of 
the bank is entitled to a retiring pension of an amount proportioned to the num- 
ber of years he has served. After forty years’ service, we believe, a clerk is en- 
titled to retire =_ a pension equal to the amount of the salary which he enjoyed 
at the time of his retirement. When a clerk is absent on leave, he forfeits 33 
cents per day—an arrangement which has the double advantage of securing the 
bank from imposition, and of giving a modest man the courage to ask for leave 
of absence when it is necessary. Indeed, the system generally seems to us the 
only one by which faithful service can be rationally expected. 
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PAPER MONEY IN TURKEY. 


~ It is known that, amongst the otier changes decreed by the Sultan, is the estab- 
lishment of a national bank ; and the prior question as to the issue of one hundred 
millions of piasters in paper money, is now being strongly agitated. The intended 
issue is said to be very unpopular, and the principal merchants of all nations have 
presented a memorial to their respective ambassadors, praying them to use their 
influence with the Sultan to prevent his giving his final sanction to a step which, 
it is thought, will seriously impair the public credit. At the beginning of the 
war, the paper money of Turkey was worth but 87 or 88 per cent. It steadily 
decreased, till it lost thirty-six per cent of its nominal value ; but since the pros- 
pects of peace, the depreciation has been reduced, till it is now only sixteen per 
cent. 
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TRADE BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 


We copy the following interesting article, prepared by Senor de la Sagra, on 
the Commerce of France with the Spanish American Republics, from the Boletin 
Official of San Jose, of January 26, 1856 :— 








cr 1854. ~ = 1856. ‘ 
Exports to Imports from Exports to Imports from 
Countries, France, France, France. France. 

Mexico..... oc cece offADCs 4,015,878 21,316,946 2,807,743 18,222,106 
Guatemala......... canes 1,166,741 982,781 420,202 916,957 
New Granada............ 1,147,741 8,494,501 1,020,057 2,728,929 
PEs.c 0 0's 400600008 6,492,216 5,792,518 4,579,828 4,971,997 
Uruguay ..... ce eccctene 5,991,240 10,682.537 4,013,523 9,058,008 
Rio de ja Plata.......... 10,390,020 23,610,063 6,756,837 18,068,424 
PT Vekceses ose ee 207,428 192.972 119,621 190,959 
PRD sictcsce vauebes pioceia 7,863,258 18,759,998 6,481,294 16,217,419 
Bolivia ...... cuuvelee esa? 7 aos cae ee Sasa os $72,251 
a, ROSS Ore 4,257,604 21,421,197 4,230,863 19,105,171 
Hayti AERP ape Te ee é 10,150,125 6,331,759 8,699,361 4,257,758 
Total. cccccseccerece 51,772,148 114,989,218 89,187,929 94,209,959 
Spanish possessions....... 20,210,434 17,939,202 20,518,919 14.946,276 
Brazile ...... bs 4 hae kis 27,970,196 44,048,500 17,710,741 8,497,944 





In this table the disproportions of what the American republics consume of 
French products to those exported by them to France, are still greater. In the 
whole, the difference is at the rate of 39 to 94; that is to say, the consumption in 
France of Spanish American products is equivalent only to two-fifths of what 
those republics consume of French products ; whilst to the Spanish possessions— 
Cuba and Porto Rico—France sends only to the amount of two-thirds of what 
she consumes herself of their products. If the Spanish American republics con- 
tributed in this proportion to the consumption of France, their yearly exporta- 
tion to this couatry would increase from thirty-nine to about fifty-six millions of 
francs. 
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COTTON TRADE AND CONSUMPTION IN ENGLAND, 


The London Journal of Commerce, of March 14th, 1856, published an interest- 
ing article on the increasing consumption of cotton. The writer in the Journal, 
analyzing the figures of the Manchester trade report, arrives at the following valua- 
ble digest, which it is well to place on record for future reference, furnishing, as it 
does, a useful summary of the entire cotton trade and consumption of the country in 
1855 ; and an estimate of the difference of the sums accruing to the trade in cot- 
ton manufactures, to pay the expenses of fuel, machinery, drugs for dyeing, print- 
ing, and bleaching, interest of capital, and every kind of wages, profit, &c., after 
deducting the actual cost of the raw material. 





Cotton consumed in Great Britain last year,...........0.eee0e08 Ibs. 836,000,000 
Waste in spinning 14 oz. per Ib........ eee eerescescceseccesceees 91,437,000 
Production of yarns, ...... paacnkennoens pn00p cen ee5eeetessten'e Ibs. 744,563,000 


This quantity appears to have been disposed of as follows :— 


Exported in yarns and threads, 142,715,500 Ibs. ; exported manufactured goods, 
reduced into weight of yarn, 358,578,000 lbs. ; consumed at home, and not other- 
wise numerated, 243,269,500 Ibs. The cost of the cotton used, at the average 
price of 5gd. per Ib., was, last year; £19,739,000. Taking now the manufactured 
value into consideration, we find that the declared value of exports last year, by 
the published statements, was :— 





Ce SURO PON icin ses ccbUGsccncsccs viteess ebeeeeeeces £7,785,900 
CE SUNOE CUNO 5 5. 5 den naint nt otenitiinn ss gah an.sd cvsugecs coevas 27,025,900 

Estimated home consu « 9 in the same Aenbvntbcan as the declared value 
of the goods, exported, plus one-third,. sienwenececssecemes vices  SgienjO00 
£59,257,800 


Now, if we deduct from this the sum of £19,739,000, the prime cost of the raw 
material, as before stated, we have the sum of £39,518,800, to be applied for pay- 
ments and profits, as previously noted, which is proportionately much less than 
the profits of years. 

We earnestly trust that we may credit the reports that the Commercial Codes 
of France, Austria, and Prussia are to be modified, if peace is brought about. 
Russia has it in contemplation to reduce considerably the duties on some of our 
productions ; and if this comes to pass, a more active trade with that country will 
be called forth than we have enjoyed for some years past. The Levant trade, we 
are told, has received a check, owing to the probable cessation of hostilities ; but, 
looking at things ina prospective point of view, it cannot fail to become of more 
importance hereafter to this and other manufacturing countries. 

The Danubian principalties are now taking more of our productions, and those 
great depots of the grain trade will afford ample and safe returns if peace is estab- 
lished. 

Whatever may betide, however, it behooves our textile manufacturers to be up 
and stirring in urging on the cultivation of the cotton plant wherever it will 
thrive. The consumption of fabrics is progressing faster than the raw material 
comes forward, and if manufacturers do not desire a famine in future years, they 
must stimulate early productions in new fields, in order to increase the supply and 
keep down the price of cotton wool. 
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A trade which pays £20,000,000 sterling for the raw material it uses, exclusive 
of other accessories, which produces goods therefrom to the value of £59,250,000, 
and which gives extensive employment to shipping, to labor, and to machinery, is 
one exercising an important influence on the national wealth and commerce, aud 
deserves attentive consideration from all classes. 





EXPORT OF TEAS FROM CHINA TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Through the attention of King & Co., merchants, at Canton, we are in the 
regular receipt of their circular. From that her mail of 13th of February, 1856, 
we compile the subjoined statistics of the exports of teas from China to the 


United States :-— 











Seasuns, Vessels. Total black. Total green, Total export. 
PRBGAE cv occcectscecowcecers 65 18,564,746 15,215,707 28,780,453 
FRR as ahha wee nsescvccecs 68 13,361,513 20,965,915 34,327,428 
JODS cbc aveetecccccce ss aoe 13 14,481,596 26,529,161 40,960,737 
1BGS SE vec cto setescccsece 54 11,365,693 21,980,155 33,845,848 
TOG4-GO sicicc ececccccccccces 46 8,022,939 21,354,922 29,377,861 
From Ist July to 12th Jan., ‘55. sa 10,884,175 12,498,690 22,877,895 
December 4 Surprise.....New York 24,000 996,300 1,080,300 

21 Lantao...... New York 55,200 594,800 650,000 
27 Gamecock...New York 187,400 869,900 1,057,300 
January 16 Rapid .......New York 191,586 58,690 250,226 
31 Fleet Wing ..New York 200,100 489,500 689,600 
February 8 Indiaman....New York 400,700 240,700 641,400 
From Ist July, 1855, to 12th Feb., 1856. 11,453,111 15,748,580 27,196,691 
To same date last year............0. 1,417,229 16,612,250 18,029,479 


The black teas exported consist of Congou and Souchong, Caper, Pouchong, 
Oulong, and Ningzong, Flowery Pekoe, Orange Pekoe, &c.; and the green teas, 
of Twankay, Hyson Skin, Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF VICTORIA. 


We gave a very full statement of the commercial resources of this colony of 
Great Britain, in the Merchants’ Magazine for April, 1856, prepared expressly for 
our Journal, by Georce Francis rary, who is now on his way home. All the 
world knows how recklessly shipments from Europe were poured into the colony 
of Victoria after the gold discovery, attaining an enormous total in 1854. Last 
year there was a@ great change. Up to the 13th October, the exports from Mel- 
bourne amounted to £9,563,473 ; the imports to £7,645,663, showing a balance 
in favor of exports of £1,917,810. Of course the exports are principally bullion ; 
but the three chief colonies on the continent have made satisfactory progress in 
their exports of other produce. These exports from Victoria increased from 
£1,041,796 in 1850, to £2,029,660 in 1854; from New South Wales, from 
£2,899,600 to £3,276,917 ; from South Australia, from £545,039, to £694,423. 
In 1820 the Australian colonies exported 99,415 pounds of wool ; in 1854, no less 
than 47,428,064 pounds. We may mention, in this connection, as an evidence of 
the interest exhibited by our Australian brethren in the commerce of the United 
States, that we send about a hundred copies of the Merchants’ Magazine to an 
agent at Melbourne, who has regular subscribers for every copy thus sent. 


Nautical Intelligence. 
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NORWAY, WEST COAST—LOFFODEN CHANNEL LIGHTS, 


The Royal Norwegian Marine Department at Christiania has given notice, that 
on and after the 20th January, 1856, the two following lights in the channel lead- 
ing into the Loffoden Islands will be lighted :— 


S1aaHoLMEN Licut at THE SkRAaVEN Fisuina Station. This light is fixed, 
and of the natural color. It is placed on the western point of the island, at a 
height of 30 feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be visible from the 
deck of a ship in ordinary weather at a distance of 7 miles. But it only lights 
from W, by S. +S. round westerly to N. W. by N.; and from N. by W. to north. 
The lighthouse is in lat. 68° 9’ 30” N., lon. 14° 41’ 30” east of Greenwich, Ves- 
sels steering for Stab-leden, the western channel into Skraaven, must keep clear 
of Siaagrunden, (the southwestern end of which lies to the westward of the light- 
house,) by keeping the light about E. by N. 4 N., which will lead clear of the 
north end of Stabben. ‘The same course should be held round the north side of 
Basvigsholmen, as far as its east point, when a southeasterly and east course may 
be followed to the anchorage. ‘The above channel is navigable for large vessels. 
Another channel, named Maste-leden, is only practicable for boats, and is lighted 
in the direction of N. by W. to north. 


Kreorn, or Kie Isuanp Lieut ar Svotvar. This light is fixed, and of the 
natural color. It is placed on the southern part of Kieoen, at a height of 52 feet 
above the mean level of the sea, and should be visible from the deck of a ship in 
ordinary weather at a distance of 7 miles, in the direction of 8, W. by S., and 
thence round by S. and E. to N. E. The lighthouse stands in lat. 68° 13’ 15” N., 
lon. 14° 37’ 0" east of Greenwich. Vessels coming from the westward and making 
for the southern and best channel, Hvalbeens-leden, may, after having sighted the 
light, steer for it until they near the high islets which lie to the south of Kieoen, 
when they should steer close along the western shore of Kieoen, thereby avoiding 
both Hvalbenet as well as Kieo-grund, farther in. Vessels approaching from the 
east must be careful not to come east of Kieo-odden or point, and therefore not 
to come closer to the light than to be able to pass to the south of the above- 
named islets off the south point of Kieoen, which are cleared on the west side 
when the light bears N. N. E. This light will not serve for a guide for the east- 
ern channel into Svolver. It is screened towards Rodholmen, so as not to be 
seen except when well to the eastward of the island. 

Both the above lights will be exhibited from the Ist January until the 14th 
April, and during the month of January they will be lighted both day and night, 
All bearings are magnetic. Var. 15° W. in 1856. 

By command of their lordships, 
JOHN WASHINGTON, Hydrographer. 
Hyproerapsic Orrice, ADMIRALTY, Lonpon, Ist March, 1856, 


CASTLE PINCKNEY BEACON, CHARLESTON HARBOR, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


A fixed red light was exhibited for the first time on the evening of the 15th of 
May, 1856, on Shute’s Folly Island, Charleston Harbor, South Carolina. The 
illum‘nating apparatus is of the fifth order Fresnel Lens, placed in a lantern on 
top of an open wooden frame 18 feet square at bottom, and ten at top. situated 
100 feet to the northwest of Castle Pinckney. The wood work is painted yellow, 
except the cylindrical part immediately beneath the lantern of four feet in height, 
which is of a dark brown. The are of illumination is 350°, and the height at 
the light 50 feet above low water. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 

GEORGE W, CULLUM, Capt, U. 8. Engineers. 
Cuartxston, S. C., May 5, 1856, 
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FIXED LIGHT ON CAPE PEMBROKE—FALKLAND ISLANDS, 


Official information has been received at this office that the colonial government 
at the Falkland Islands has ~ notice that a fixed light of the natural color 
was established on Cape Pembroke on the first day of December last. The light 
stands at a height of 110 feet above the mean level of the sea, and is visible in 
ordinary weather at a distance of 14 miles. It shows a bright fixed light in every 
direction seaward, but is dark towards Port William, between the bearings of 
N. W. 4 N. and West. The tower is 60 feet high; it is circular, and of iron, 
and at present painted black. It stands in latitude 51° 40’ 42” S., longitude 
57° 41’ 48” West of Greenwich. The illuminating apparatus is catoptric or re- 
flecting, and of the first order. Cape Pembroke, on which a beacon has hitherto 
stood, forms the easternmost point of the Falkland group, and also the south 
headland of Port William, within which, on its south side, is Stanley Harbor. 
From the Uranie Rock (which lies east one mile from the outer rock off Volun- 
teer Point) the lighthouse bears 8S. 13° E., or S. by E. 3 E. nearly, distant 9} 
miles. From the center of the large Wolf Rock, to the southward, the lighthouse 
bears N. 7° E. A vessel entering Port William will leave the light on the port 
hand; and the master should be careful to observe that, as the flood tide sets 
strongly to the northward, and the ebb to the southward, in passing Cape Pem- 
broke, he should not pass between this cape and the Seal Rocks (which lie north- 
east of it about three-quarters of a mile) unless the ship is under steam or has a 
good commanding breeze ; in light winds, or much swell, it is better to pass out- 
side, All bearings are magnetic. Variation 164° E. in 1856, 

By order of the Lighthouse Board, 


THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 
TreasuRY DEPARTMENT, Orvice LiauTuovuse Boarp, } 
WasnineTon City, April 22, 1856, 


eee 


FIXED LIGHT AT CAPE SHABLAH—BLACK SEA, 


Official information has been received at this offiee that “ the Turkish Govern- 
ment has given notice, that on the Ist February, 1856, a light was established on 
the beacon tower at Cape Shablah, on the coast of Bulgaria, about thirty-six 
miles northeast of Varna, in the Black Sea. The light is said to be fixed and 
bright. It is placed at a height of about 120 feet above the leyel of the sea, and 
in ordinary weather should be seen from the deck of a ship at the distance of 
16 miles. The light tower stands in lat. 43° 33’ 30” N., long. 28° 38’ 40” east 
Greenwich, nearly. The mariner is warned, that in December, 1852, thirteen 
vessels bound from Odessa to Varna, ran ashore near Cape Shablah, and in March, 
1855, six other vessels went ashore between Shablah and Mangali, (a small town 
which lies sixieen miles to the northward,) when bound to Varna from the 
Crimea. As these wrecks may have been caused by a current setting to the west 
or northwest, masters of vessels should be on their guard against such an occur- 
rence. ‘They should also remember that lights on the coast of Turkey are un- 
certain, and not run too confidently expecting to make a light on Cape Shablah. 
Variation 7° W in 1856. By order of the Ligithouse Board, 


THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 
Treasury DeraRtMeEnt, Office Light-house Board, April 30, 1856, 





FORT SUMTER LIGHTHOUSE, CHARLESTON HARBOR. 


A fixed light of the natural color was exhibited for the ‘rst time on the even- 
ing of the 15th of May, 1856, on Fort Sumter, Charleston Harbor, South Caro- 
lina. The illuminating apparatus is of the fifth order Fresnel Lens, placed in a 
lantern on top of a brick tower just within the north angle of the outer wall of 
the fort, and having an elevation of 564 feet above low water. The are of illu- 
mination is but 270°, and therefore no light will be seen on the shoal water be- 
hind Fort Sumter, and between Fort Johnson and Morris’ Island ; but in front of 
Fort Sumter all navigable waters from Morris’ Island around to Fort Johnson 
will be well illuminated. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 


GEORGE W. CULLUM, Capt, U. 8, Engineers, 
Cuagueston, S, C., May 1, 1856, 
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OF FOREIGN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN VIRGINIA, 


We are indebted to J. C. Suretps, Esq., of the Richmond Whig, for a correct 
copy of the following act of the Legislature of Virginia, passed March 5, 1856, 


and now in force :— 
ACT FOR REGULATING FOREIGN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN VIRGINIA. 


1. That no life insurance company, unless incorporated by the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth, shall make any contracts of life insurance within this State, 
until such insurance company shall have complied with the provisions of this act. 

2. Every such insurance company shall, by a written power of attorney, appoint 

some citizen of this Commonwealth, resident therein, its agent or attorney, who 
shall accept service of all lawful processes against such company in this Common- 
wealth, and cause an appearance to be entered in any action, in like manner 
as if such corporation had existed and been duly served with process within this 
State. 
3. A copy of such power of attorney, duly certified and authenticated, shall be 
filed with the Auditor of public accounts of this Commonwealth, and copies 
thereof, duly certified by said Auditor, shall be received in evidence in all courts 
of this Commonweaith. 

4. If any such agent or attorney shall die or resign, or be removed, it shall be 
the duty of such corporation to make a new appointment as aforesaid, and file a 
copy with the said Auditor of public accounts, as above prescribed, so that at all 
times, and while any liability remains outstanding on such insurance, there shall 
be within this State an attorney authorized as aforesaid; and no such power of 
attorney shall be revoked until after a like power shall have been given to some 
competent person, and a copy thereof filed as aforesaid. 

5. Service of process upon such attorney shall be deemed to be sufficient service 
upon his principals. 

6. If any such insurance company shall make insurance as aforesaid without 
complying with the requisitions of this act, the contract shall be valid, but the 
agent or attorney of such company acting within this State respecting the effect- 
ing of any policy of insurance, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding $1,000, nor less 
than $3v0, for such offense ; and every person shall be deemed an agent of such 
company who shall receive or transmit proposals for insurance, or receive for de- 
livery policies founded on proposals forwarded from this State, or otherwise to 

rocure insurance to be effected by such insurance company for persons residing in 
this State, or who shall receive payment for such policies, and shall be subject to 
the restrictions and liable to penalties specified in this act. 

7. Every person acting as agent in this State for any life insurance company 
not incorporated by the Legislature of this Commonwealth, shall, on the first 
Monday of October and May in every year during the continuance of his agency, 
make a return on oath to the Auditor of public accounts of the amount of pre- 
miums received and assessments collected during the said period, and shall at the 
same time pay into the treasury such tax as may be imposed by law on the amount 
of such premiums and assessments; and the whole sum received for policies, whe- 
ther paid in money or in other obligations, shall be deemed to be premiums for the 
purposes of this section. 

8. If any such company, through their attorney, shall neglect to make such re- 
turns and payments as are required in the preceding section, or they shall make 
the same fraudulently or falsely, they shall for every such offense forfeit a sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

9. Every such company, through their agent or attorney shall, before making 
or procuring to be made any contract of insurance as aforesaid, give bond to the 
Auditor of public accounts, with two or more securities to be approved by him, 
in the sum of not less than $1,000, nor more than $5,000, at the discretion of the 
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Auditor of public accounts, with conditions to make the semi-annual returns be- 
fore required, and to the tax. 

10. If any person shail act otherwise than as provided by the second section of 
this act, as-agent for any such company, to make or renew, directly or indirectly, 
any contract of inswrance within this State, and with any persons resident therein, 
without having complied with the requisitions of this act, or in any way contrar: 
to the true intent and meaning thereof, he shall forfeit and pay for every sue 
offense the sum of $500. 

11. It shall be the duty of the Attorney-Genera! and Commonwealth’s attor- 
neys of this Commonwealth to cause the provisions of this act to be enforced. 

12. All penalties recovered for violations of the provisions of this act shall go 
—one-half to the persons giving information of such violations, and one-half to the 
Literary Fund. 

13. The tax to be paid by the agents of foreign life insurance companies, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act, shall be in lieu of the tax prescribed by law 
to be paid by them before the passage of this act. 

14. This act shall take effect from its passage. 





LAW OF KENTUCKY REGULATING AGENCIES OF FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPAVIES, 
The following bill, passed at the last session of the Lezislature of Kentucky, 
goes into effect on and after the Ist of July, 1856. 
A BILL, TO REGULATE AGENCIES OF FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, That it shall not be lawful, after the Ist day of July, 1855, for any agent 
of any insurance company, not incorporated by the laws of this Commonweaith, 
to take risks or transact any business of insurance in this State, without first ob- 
taining a license from the Auditor of public accounts to carry on such business. 

See. 2. Boiore the Auditor shall issue such license to any agent of any com- 
pany incorporated by any State of the United States, there shall be filed in his 
office a copy of the charter of such company, and a statement made under the 
oath of its President or Secretary, showing its assets and liabilities, and distinetly 
showing the amount of its capital stock, and how the same has been paid, and of 
what the assets of the company consist, the amount of losses duc and unpaid, 
losses adjusted and not due, losses in suspense and waiting for further proof, and 
losses, the payment of which is resisted, and for what cause, and all other claims 
against the company or other indebtedness, whether due or not due. And such 
statement shall show that the company is possessed of an actual capital of at least 
one hundred and fiity thousand dollars, either in cash or in safe investments, ex- 
clusive of stock notes. Upon the filing of the statement above provided, and fur. 
nishing the Auditor with satisfactory evidence of such capital, it shall be his duty 
to issue license to such agent or ageats as the company may direct to carry on the 
business of insurance in this State. 

Sec. 3. Before the Auditor shall issue license to any agent of any insurance 
company incorporated by any foreign government, or any association or paxtner- 
ship acting re the laws of any foreign government, there shall be filed in. his 
office a statement setting forth tae act of incorporation or charter or the articles 
of association or by-laws, under which they act, and setting forth the matters re- 
quired by the preeeding section of this act, to be specified, and satislactory evi, 
dence shall be furnished to the Auditor that such company has on deposit in, the 
United States, or has invested in the stocks of some one or more of the States of 
the United States, or in some safe dividend-paying stocks in the United: States, 
the sum of one hundred and fiity thousand dollars: which statement shall be 
verified by the oath of the President of such company, its general agent in the 
Unite! States, or the azent app'ying for such license ; and upon due filing of such 
statement, and furnishing the Auditor with satisfactory evidence of such deposit 
or investment, it shall be his duty to issue license to the agent or ageuts .applying 
for the same. 

Sec. 4. The statements required by the foregoing sections shall be renewed. in 
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each year thereafter, either in the month of January or July, and the Auditor, on 
being satisfied that the capital or deposit consisting of cash, securities, or invest- 
ments, as approved in this act, remain secure to the amount of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, shall renew such license. 

rc. 5. Every agent obtaining such license or: renewal thereof, as required by 
this act shall, before transacting any business of insurance in this State, file in the 
office of the clerk of the county court, in which he or they may desire to carry 
on the business of the agency, a copy of the statement required to be filed with 
the Auditor, and a copy of the license, which shall be carefully provided by the 
clerk, for public inspection, and such agent or agents shall also cause such statement 
or license to be published in some newspaper of general circulation in the county, 
for at least two successive weeks, and in case of a renewal shall, in like manner, 
file in the office of the clerk of the county court a copy of such renewal state- 
ment and license, and cause the same to be published within thirty days after it 
shall be filed with the Auditor. 

Sec. 6. The statements required by the foregoing sections shall be made up to 
a period within six months preceding the filing of the same with the Auditor. 

Sec. If at any time after the filing of the statements by this act required it 
shall be made to appear to the Auditor that the available capital of any such 
company has been reduced by misfortune or - otherwise, below the sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, it shall be his duty to revoke the license or 
licenses granted to any agent or agents of such company. 

Sec. 8. Any person who shall deliver any policy of insurance, or collect any 
promise of insurance, or transact any business of insurance in this State for any 
company not incorporated by the law of this State, without having obtained li- 
eense as by this act required, or who shall in any way violate the provisions of 
this act, shall be fined for every such offense, not less than one hundred, nor more 
than five hundred dollars, at the discretion of a jury. Provided further, that it 
shall and may be lawful for any person who has sustained loss of property in this 
State which was insured, to sue any such insurance company in any county in this 
State, where its agent may be found, upon his refusal to pay for the property so 


insured, and which was destroyed, and every judgment so recovered shall be con- 
clusive evidence of the indebtedness of the company. And, provided further, that 
nothing contained in this section shall release any such company or companies 
upon any policy issued or delivered by it to them. 

Src. 9. For any license issued by the Auditor under this act and for such renewal 
thereof, he shall be paid by the company taking out such license or renewal the 
sum of two dollars and fifty cents. 





POSTAL DEPARTMENT. 








REGISTRATION OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE U. STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following additional articles have been agreed upon between the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Post-Office Department of the 
United States of America. These articles were signed by Horatio Kina and 
Roianp Hix, and approved by James CampBe.. and Arey xs, for their respec- 
tive governments :— 


In pursuance of the power granted to the two post-offices by article twenty-one 
of the convention of December 15, 1848, between the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the United States of America, to settle the matters of 
detail, which are to be arranged by mutual consent, for insuring the execution of 
the stipulations contained in the said convention, the undersigned, duly author- 
ized for that purpose by their respective officers, have agreed upon the following 
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Articie 1. Letters posted in the United Kingdom addressed to the United 
States, or posted in the United States addressed to the United Kingdom, and in- 
tended to be forwarded between the United Kingdom and the United States by 
British or United States packets, may be registered on the application of the per- 
sons posting the same, but such registration shall not render the post-office de- 

irtments of the United Kingdom or the United States liable for the loss of such 
letters or the contents thereof. 

It is understood that this regulation pam equally to letters between the Uni- 
ted Kingdom and California or Oregon, whether conveyed via New York, Boston, 
or Panama. 


Arr. 2. The conditions under which registered letters shall be received and de- 
livered, and the forms to be observed in their transmission from the place at which 
they are posted to the office of exchange, or from the office of exchange to the 
place of their destination, shall be regulated by the rules in force in the two coun- 
tries respectively. 

Arr. 3. The postage upon registered letters shall invariably be paid in advance, 
including not only the ordinary postage to the place of their destination, but also 
any registration fee to which letters of this class may be liable, according to the 
regulations of the country from which they are sent. 


Arr. 4, The post-office of the United Kingdom shall be at. liberty to fix the 
amount of the registration fee to be levied upon all registered letters forwarded 
from the United Kingdom to the United States; and, in like manner, the post- 
office of the United States shall be at liberty to fix the amount of the registration 
fee to be levied upon all registered letters forwarded from the United States to 
the United i iigedon. 

These amounts may be altered from time to time by the respective post-offices, 
if an alteration be deemed expedient. — 

No charge, whether for registration or other service, shall, under any pretext 
whatever, be made in the United Kingdom or the United States, on the delivery 
of registered letters. 


Arr. 5. Upon every registered letter forwarded from the United Kingdom to 
the United States, the post-office of the United Kingdom shall account to the 

st-office of the United States for one-half of the amount of the registration fee 
evied upon the posting of such registered letter in the United Kingdom ; and, in 
like manner, upon every registered letter forwarded from the United States to the 
United Kingdom, the post-office of the United States shall account to the post- 
office of the United Kingdom for one-half of the amount of the registration fee 
levied upon the posting of such registered letter in the United States. 


Arr. 6. All registered letters forwarded from the United Kingdom to the Uni- 
ted States, or from the United States to the United Kingdom, shall be made up 
at the respective offices of exchange in a parcel separate from the unregistered let- 
ters, which parcel shall be tied in the usual manner, and securely sealed by the 
dispatching officer. 

The name of the person to whom each registered letter is addressed, the place 
of its destination, and the amount to be credited to the office to which the letters 
are forwarded shall be entered at the respective offices of exchange in a separate 
letter-bill, which shall be made out in the form annexed to these articles: “Such 
letter-bill shall not be inclosed in the parcel containing the registered letters, but 
shall be forwarded in a separate wrapper or envelope, sealed and addressed to the 
postmaster of the corresponding offiee of exchange. 


Arr. 7. Upon the arrival at an office of exchange in the United Kingdom of 
registered letters from the United States, and upon the arrival at an office of ex- 
change in the United States of registered letters from the United Kingdom, the 
postmaster of such office of exchange shall compare the letters with the letter-bill, 
and if they agree, he shall write at the foot of the letter-bill the word “ correct,” 
and affix his signature and official stamp. 

The letter-bill thus certified must be returned by the first mail to the office of 
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exchange from which the registered letters were received. 
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If any error be observed, the postmaster shall rt th circumstance to the 
in London or Washington, as ease may be, in order that 
error may be investigated through the ordinary channel. 

Arr. 8, The letter-bills and acknowledgments of receipt for the mails ex- 
changed between the two countries shall be made out according to the amended 
pba annexed to the present articles, in lieu of the forms (F and G) as originally 

Art. 9. The present articles shall be considered as additional to those agreed 

between the two offices for carrying into execution the convention of Decem- 
ber 15, 1848, signed at Washington the 14th of May, 1849, and shall come into 
operation on the lst of May, 1856. 
- Done in duplicate, and signed at Washington on the 20th of March, and at 
London on the 9th of April, 1856. 


The registration fee on letters to Great Britain is five cents, the same as on 
registered letters from one point to another in the United States; therefore, on a 
single letter to Great Britain the postage and registration fee combined will be 
29 cents. Prepayment required. 





LETTERS FOR CALIFORNIA AND TERRITORIES OF OREGOV AND WAS'INGTON, 


The following notice is published under the head of the Post Office Department 
in the Univn, prefaced with a note signed by the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from California, and the Delegates from Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories, requesting journals throughout the United States to publish the same in 
their respective columns. Appended to the circular is a certificate from Hon. 
James Campbell, the Postmaster-General, authorizing Mr. Woods to put his plan, 
as set forth in the following circular, in operation; but no responsibility is as- 
sumed by the department, and all correspondence in regard to this arrangement 
must, the Postmaster-General says, be addressed to the “ Pacific Mail List,’ New 
York. That the public may avail itself of the advantages thus offered, postmas- 
ters are requested by the Postmaster-General to give the circular a conspicuous 
piace in their respective offices :— 


T» Persons Mailing Letters for California and the Territories of Oregon and 
Washington :— 

Thousands of letters sent to the Pacific coast become dead letters. To remedy 
this evil, the Post Office Department, under the authority of Congress, has adopt- 
ed, as an auxilliary to its operations, the following plan for simultaneously pub- 
lishing at each and every post office in the Pacific region, in a list called the « Pa- 
cific Mail List,” the names of persons to whom letters have been sent by mail to 

t. offices in California and the Territories of Oregon and Washington. By 
this system a letter may be sent to any post office in the Pacific region for a per- 
son. whose location is unknown save the mere fact that he is somewhere in Calitor- 
nia or the Territories of Oregon and Washington ; yet, if the letter be published 
in the “ Paciffe Mail List,” its ultimate reception by the person for whom it is in- 
tended will be rendered highly probable. To enable those who may desire to ex- 
tend to their Pacific correspondents the advantages thus offered, the following illus- 
tration is given :— 

Suppose it is wished to send to the Sacramento post office a letter for George 
Wilson, who emigrated to California from Pike County, Missouri, but it is feared 
that he may have changed his location, and hence may not receive the letter. In 
this case direct the letter to George Wilson, (late of Pike County, Missouri,) Sa- 
cramento, California. Then, in order to publish the letter in the “ Pacific Mail 
List,” copy.the address of the letter upon a piece of paper or card, and inclose 
the card, together with a three-cent postage stamp, in an envelope, and direct the 
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envelope to the “ Pacific Mail List,” New York. Deposit the letter, as usual, in 
the mail for California, and at the same time drop the envelope, containing the 
card to publish the letter, in the mail for New York. From the address on the 
card thus received at the New York post office, the name, George Wilson, will be 
entered in its appropriate place in the “ Pacifie Mail List,” which list is printed 
and sent by each mail to each and every postmaster in California and the Territo- 
ries of Oregon and Washington, and by them posted in a conspicuous p'ace in 
their respective offices. The list being thus distributed over the entire Pacific re- 
gion, George Wilson may at once learn from it that a letter for him has been sent 
to the Sacramento post office. No person of a similar name will receive the let- 
ter, for the address ou it points out that it is intended for George Wilson, late of 
Pike County, Missouri. Thus many letters will be received that would otherwise 
be transmitted to the dead-letter office. 


The envelopes containing the advertising cards, sent to the “ Pacifie Mail List,” 
New York, pay postage like ordinary mail matter, and must be prepaid. The 
addresses of letters copied on the — of paper or cards should be written in a 
plain and distinct manuer. The three-cent postage stamps inclosed in the envel- 
opes defray the expenses of publication, and must not be pasted to the cards, but 
simply inclosed with them. In the absence of postage stamps, three-cent coins 
ox | substituted. 

t is believed that this circular has been drawn up so explicitly as to require no 
explanations ; but, should this prove not to be the case, postmasters will take no- 
tice that all interrogatories must be addressed to the “ Pacific Mail List,” New 
York, and not to the department. 

The first of this series of lists will accompany the mail of May 5th, 1856, and 


will be forwarded by each succeeding mail. 
OLIVER EVANS WOODS. 





POSTAGE TO FOO-CHOW, CHINA, 


We are requested to state that the postage of thirty-three cents via Southamp- 
ton, and forty-three cents via Marseilles, collected in the United States, on letters 
addressed to Foo-Chow-Foo, China, covers the conveyance as far as Hong Kong, 
beyond which no regular mail communication exists. For their subsequent con- 
veyance, by private ship, from Hong Kong to Foo-Chow-Foo, they are liable, in 
common with all other letters sent between those places, to a ship-letter rate of 
fourpence (eight cents) per half ounce, which is the only charge levied on their 
delivery. With respect to letters sent from Foo-Chow-Foo to the United States, 
the ship-letter rate for conveyance to Hong Kong is only required to be prepaid ; 
it being optional with the writer to prepay the postage chargeable for the eonvey- 
ance from Hong Kong to the United States or leave it unpaid, to be collected at 
the office of delivery in this country. 


eee eee 


THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 

We learn from the Union—and the statement is made on the authority of the 
Department—that several letters were lately put into a distant post-office bearing 
the frank of a member of Congress who was, at the time of this occurrence, in 
Washington attending to his legislative duties. Of course, this was done without 
the knowledge or consent of the member, and the letters had to be retained as 
unpaid. 

It will have been seen from a circular of the Postmaster-General, published 
in the Merchants’ Magazine some months since under this head, that it is a viola- 
tion of law for a person having the franking privilege, to frank any other than 
his own letters. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





THE DUTCH TREATY WITH JAPAN. 


TREATY CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE SPECIAL ENVOY OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
OF THE NETHERLANDS AND THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE JAPANESE GOVERN- 
MENT, AT NAGASAKI, ON THE 9TH NOVEMBER, 1855 :— 


Articite 1. From the Ist of December, 1855, Hollanders shall at all times be 
entirely free in their movements, and be allowed to leave Decima without an 
escort ; the custom for Hollanders to leave Decima with an escort, and after ob- 
taining permission thereto, be discontinued. 

Art. 2. When a Hollander transgresses a Japanese law, the highest Dutch 
officer shall be notified thereof, and he shall take care to have such person pun- 
ished by the Dutch government, according to Dutch law. 

Arr. 3. If a Hollander has to complain of treatment received from a Japanese, 
such complaint, brought forward by the Dutch Commissioner in Japan, shall be 
investigated by the Japanese authorities, and such Japanese brought to punish- 
ment, according to Japanese law. 


Ant. 4, If one or more ports in the Japanese empire shall be opened to the 
flag of any other nation, the same privileges shall be granted to the Nether- 


Arr. 5. If an officer or a sailor belonging to a ship of his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands, or any person belonging to the Dutch army should die in Japan, 
the burial shall take place with the military ceremonies in use on such occasion 
in the Dutch army and navy ; a salute with small arms may be fired on the burial- 
ground, and with cannon on board of the Dutch ship-of-war. 


Arr. 6. Dutch merchant vessels bound for Nagasaki, on approaching the coast 
shall have to show, in addition to their flag, a secret ensign, according to custom. 
Men-of-war need not show any. 


Arr. 7. When the two flags are perceived by the look-out on the Island of 
Iwosima, they shall be answered by hoisting the Dutch flag on the flag-staff on 
that island, as was the custom for men-of-war. 

Arr. 8. Dutch men-of-war and merchant vessels shall anchor off the Papenberg 
at the usual anchorage. 

Arr. 9, When the Governor of Nagasaki, by immediately dispatching an offi- 
cer of the guard, accompanied by one of the employees of the Dutch factory at 
Decima, shall have ascertained to what nation the ship belongs, such a ship shall 
be allowed to enter the harbor under steam or canvas, or be towed to her anchor- 

by Japanese boats, according to custom, but not be obliged to give up part 
of her crew in bond. 


Art. 10. The crews of the ships shall be allowed a free intercourse and free 
access to the Island of Decima, and also sailing about the harbor for their health, 
with the understanding that sailors belonging to merchant vessels shall only enjoy 
this privilege in the presence of the master or the mate. They shall be allowed 
to land at no other place than the watergate at Decima, and have no intercourse 
pany the people on board of Japanese vessels. The boats shall carry the Dutch 


Art. 11. The only landing place for boats shall be at the watergate at 
Decima. 

Arr. 12. All the buildings, dwellings, and warehouses on Decima, with the 
exception of the outer wall, the guard-houses, and public buildings, shall be sold, 
and the Island of Decima be rented, through the Governors of Nagasaki, to the 
Dutch faetory. These buildings shall be under the control of the highest Dutch 
officer residing there, and be kept in repairs at the expense of the factory. 
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Arr. 13. For the AF ya te of repairing and building of ware and dwelling 
houses, and making of alterations and improvements thereon, the Dutch factory 
shall be allowed to employ Japanese mechanics, and to use Japanese buildi 
materials, to be paid for with Kambang money, (check on the treasury officer, 
Botes Vee with such work, the Governor of Nagasaki shall be notifi 
thereof. 

Arr. 14. The Hollanders residing at Decima are free to go sailing about the 
harbor in Dutch or Japanese boats, but are not allowed to land. They are 
rr to go fishing in the bay for their health, and their boats shall carry a Dutch 


Arr. 15, The keys of the watergate shall be kept by the highest Dutch officer 
at Decima. : 

Art. 16. The keys of the landgate shall be in the hands of the Japanese officer 
on duty. 

Arr. 17. All persons belonging to Dutch merchant vessels, with the exception 
of the masters thereof, shall be subject as formerly to personal inspection on en- 
tering Nagasaki through the landgate. This inspection is not required at the 
watergate and on board the Dutch ships. 

Art. 18. Goods and merchandise shall be examined on being carried to Japan 
from Decima, and on being carried to Decima from Japan, according to estab- 
lished custom, and not on the unloading from the ships at Decima, or the loading 
on board ships from Decima. LEfficient measures shall be taken to prevent 
smuggling. 

Arr. 19. During the stay of Dutch merchant vessels in the harbor of Nagasaki, 
and any work being done in Decima, a Japanese officer shall be on duty, accord- 
ing to custom, to preserve order among the Japanese coolies and other Japanese 
then on that island. 

Arr. 20. Commercial business shall be transacted as heretofore: the keys of 
the warehouses, when Dutch goods are stored therein, to be kept by the highest 
Dutch officer present. No Japanese seals to be put on these warehouses. 

Art. 21. Japanese, after obtaining permission thereto, according to Japanese 
law, shall be allowed to visit Decima. 

Arr. 22. When Hollanders and Japanese meet at Nagasaki, they shall salute 
each other after the fashion of their own country. 

Arr. 23. The Hollanders residing at Nagasaki shall be free to send letters by 
the Chinese junks and by the ships of other nations. 

Arr. 24. The Hollanders shall be free to correspond in writing with the com- 
manders of ships and squadrons of foreign nations at peace with Japan, on their 
visiting Nagasaki. 

Arr. 25. The muster of the crews of Dutch merchant vessels shall only take 
place on arrival and departure on board such vessels, and not at Decima. 


Arr. 26. Dutch merchant vessels are allowed to keep on board powder, arms, 
and cannon. 

Arr. 27. The giving of presents to his Majesty the Emperor and other princes 
of the empire, and the annual tassak (bonus fee) remain in use. No alteration in 
the mode of conducting the commercial business with the factory. Shoulda 
change in this matter be deemed desirable by either party, the Governor of 
Nagasaki shall, after consulting the Dutch Commissioner, have the regulating 
thereof. 

Arr. 28. Any matter that may require to be altered or modified, shail be care- 
fully considered by the Governor of Nagasaki and the Dutch Commissioner, and 
all such regulations which may appear troublesome to Hollanders, shall be repealed 
as much as possible. 

Arr. 29. As soon as a treaty shall be concluded between the Netherlands and 
Japan, this agreement shall be void. Should such a treaty not be concluded 
soon, this agreement will remain in force, and be submitted to the ratification of 
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his Majesty the King of the Netherlands and of his Majesty the Emperor of 

— : = the peer omger signed by Joa ewe a both sides, duly author- 
r that purpose, be exchanged at Nagasaki within two years from the da 

of the date horeot. 4 


All the stipulations of this agreement are in immediate operation, with the ex- 
ception of the following articles :— 

Art. 1. The privilege granted hereby from the 1st of December, 1855; and 
articles 9, 12, 13, 14, 18, 20, and 26, in operation from the Ist of January, 1856. 


In witness whereof, we, Jan Hendrik Donker Curtius, Commissioner for the 
Nether!ands in Japan, Knight of the order of the Dutch Lion, and Special Envoy 
of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands; and Arawo Iwami no Kami Kawa- 
mura T'susina no Kami, Governor of Nagasaki, and Asano Ikakf, Imperial Super- 
intendent at Nagasaki, have signed this agreement and put our seals unto it. 





~~ 


OF THE INSPECTION OF BEEF AND PORK IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The following act of the Legislature of Louisiana, approved March 15th, 1855, 
and now in force, repeals all laws contrary to its provisions, and all laws on the 
same subject matter, except what is contained in the Civil Code and Code of Prac- 
tice of Louisiana : 

AN ACT RELATIVE TO THE INSPECTION OF BEEF AND PORK. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Louisiana in General Assemb!y convened, That the Governor is required 
to appoint, by and with the advice we consent of the Senate, three Repackers 
and Inspectors of Beef and Pork for the City of New Orleans, 


Sec. 2. That the Inspectors and Repackers sha!l provide themselves with good 
and sufficient stores or yards. capable of receiving and storing such Beef and Pork 
as may be brought to them for inspection, in such places as shall be most con- 
venient to employers, and best calculated to facilitate their business ; but nothing 
shall be allowed for storage for any Beef or Pork inspected by them, if taken 
away within three days after notice given to the owner or his agent of its being 
inspected or repacked : Provided, that no Beef or Pork shall be inspected and re- 
packed in any part of the city and suburbs between Garrison and Girod streets, 


Sec. 3. That all barrels shall be made of good sessoned oak or as/, free from 
every defect, and every barrel shall contain two hundred pounds of Beef or Pork, 
the barre] not to measure more than eighteen ‘nc ies across the head, and twenty- 
eight long, to be hooped with at least twelve guod substantial hoops; the barrel 
to be branded on the bilge with at least the initials of the copper’s name, and 
weight which is contained in each barrel, and also to be plainly branded with the 
first letters of the Christian name and surname at full length of the inspector. 

Sec. 4. That the Inspectors and Repackers shall carefully inspect all Beef and 
Pork, and shall brand only such : 8 shall be well fattened ; the best quality shall 
be denominated “ Mess Pork,” aud shall consist of none but sides of good tat 
hogs, and the barrels containing it shall be branded at one of the heads “ Mess 
Pork.” The second quality shall be denominated “ Prime,” of which there shall 
not. be in a barrel more than three shoulders, the legs being cut off at the knee 
joint ; the barrels chall not contain more than twenty-four pounds of head, which 
shall have the ears and snout cut offat the opening of the jaws, and the brains and the 
bloody grizzle taken out, and the rest of the Pork, to constitute a barrel of Prime 
Pork, shall be made up of sides, necks, and tail pieces ; aid on the head of td 
barrel of such Pork, shall be branded “ Prime Pork.” ‘The third quality of Por 
shall be denominated “ Cargo Pork,” of which there shall not be in a barrel more 
than thirty pounds of head and four shoulders, and shall otherwise be merchant- 
able Pork, and shall be branded on one head of each barrel “ Cargo Pork.” 


Sec. 5. That all Beef to be repacked for exportation, shall be of fat cattle, and 
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shall be cut into pieces, as square as may be. and shall not exceed twelve, nor be 
less than four pounds weight, and all Beet which shall be fat and merchantable, 
shall be sorted and divided into three different classes, to be denominated Mess, 
Prime, and Cargo. 

Mess shall consist of the choicest pieces of large well-fattened Beef, without 
hocks. shanks, clods, or necks, each barrel to contain two hundred pounds of 
Beef, be branded on the head “ Mess Beef.” Prime Beef shall consist of 
the choicest pieces of fat cattle, with not more than one half neck, nor more than 
two flanks, with the hocks cut off the hind legs, in the smallest place above the 
joint, in a barrel, and branded “ Prime Beef” on one head. 

Cargo Beef shall be of fat cattle, with a proportion of good pieces, and not 
more than one half of neck, three flanks, with the hocks cut off in the same 
manner as in Prime, in a barrel, and to be otherwise merchantable, and to be 
branded “ Cargo Beef.” . The Repackers shall not put less than two pecks of 
coarse salt and six ounces of saltpetre in each barrel, and shall fill it with pickle 
as strong as salt makes it. 

Sec. 6. That if any Inspector shall be guilty of neg'ect or fraud, or shall in 
any way violate the duties imposed on him by law, he shall be liable to a fine of 
fifty dollars, to be recovered before any court of competent authority. one-half to 
the benefit of the informer, and moreover shall be liable for damazes to any person 
aggrieved. 

Sec. 7. That ifany person shall intermix, take out, er shift any Beef or Pork, 
packed and branded as herein provided, or put in any other Beet or Pork, for 
sale or exportation, or alter, change, or deface any brand or mark of any Inspec- 
tor, said person shall, for every offence, pay a fine of forty dollars, one-half for the 
use wi the informer, and moreover, shall be liable for damages to any person ag- 
grieved, 

Sec. 8. That no Inspector and Repacker of Beef and Pork shall buy or sell 
more than shall be necessary for his own consumption. 

Sec. 9. That no Beef or Pork that shall have been inspected and repacked 
shall be taken from the stores and yards of the Inspectors, unless all the expenses 
be previously paid ; and no owner nor seller of Beef and Pork shall suffer the 
same, after inspection, to remain more than twelve hours exposed to the sun, or to 
bad weather. 

Sec. 10. That the Inspectors and Repackers shall be entitled to demand and 
receive for every barrel of Pork or Beef they shall inspect, repack, and salt, thirty- 
three cents and one-third, besides the price of the salt, saltpetre, and other extra 
services, 

Sze. 11. That all the proceeds of property forfeited, and penalties incurred on 
the subject of the inspection of Beef and Pork, shall be one-half for the benefit of 
the Asylum for Orphan Boys in the city of New Orleans, and the other haif for 
the person prosecating in the name of the State. 


RAR RAR ee 


A REGULATION OF THE HARDWARE DEALERS IN NEW YORK, 
The New York hardware dealers have seen fit to issue the following cir- 


cular :— 

At a recent meeting of the Hardware Dealers’ Board of Trade of the City of 
New York, it was unanimously 

Resulved, That in ordering goods from the manufacturers of American hard- 
ware, we will, as far as practicable, have the name and residence of the manulfac- 
turers left off, both from the articles and labels; or, if it be desirable to have the 
maker's name thereon, that we will in all cases request that the maker’s residence 
be left off, both from the article and label. 

Resolved, That we will give our patronage in preference to such persons or 
manulacturers as favor our views, and who decline or discontinue to interfere 
with the regular course of trade. 
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MODIFICATION OF THE AUSTRIAN TARIFF, 


Advices from Trieste furnish the particulars of an important alteration just 
promulgated in the Austrian tariff. It effects in several cases a reduction of be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent, and is regarded as an experimental step towards a more 
general abandonment of the prohibitive system. Annexed is a list of the articles 
comprised, showing the new and the old duties :— 


p nant Old Duty New a ow 
per cw per cwt. per cw perc 
Cocoa, ...seessccecll. 10 0 12 30 Molasses ..........ff. 3 0 5 


Coffee... .....ee0. fe q 30 10 0 1 IE SRE EN tape 2g 80 4 
Do,, roasted........... 10 0 12 80 | Oils in casks.......... 12 80 15 
Spices,common...... 7 80 3G. 01 TA GIO. wecier ea one 
Do, fine.............. 15 0 25 60| Do, through Austrian 
Sugar, refined........ 12 30 14 0} ports...........0. 1 80 2 

BGS sg inko.0 006 - 9 O 11 0} Wine, in bottles....... 1280 15 

Do. do, for refining.... 6 0 7 0| Do, incasks,.......... 10 0 12 30 


On all the above the reduction was to take effect from the Ist instant. 


New Duty Old pang New mr Old oy 

cwt, rcwt. rcw cwt* 

Provisions. ..........fr. MS 0 m0 0 | Cast iron..........fr. " sa 80 
BS 60 5 ides GK cu 2 30 % 0} Cotton twist........... 5 0 6 0 
Do., manufactured,.... 2 80 7 80| Linentwist.......... 7 80 10 0 
ORGS dcx ok Re 2 0 2 30] Do. thread ............ 12 80 15 0 
Sees eee, ee 7 30} Woollentwist........ 5 0 6 0 


On all the above the reduction is to take effect from the 1st of July next. 











A MEXICAN CUSTOM-HOUSE ORDINANCE, 


The following “ Important Notice to Merchants” emanates from the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and Publie Credit :— 


Merchants trading with the Republic of Mexico are hereby informed that the 
General Ordinance of Maritime and Frontier Custom-houses having been published 
on the 31st of January last, they have to comply with the provisions of the same, 
all persons trading in the ports or in the interior of the said Republic: and 
orders have been issued to the respective Agents of the Government for the pur- 
pose, that if goods are found on the roads or places of the interior, or any imports 
smuggled through the frontiers, or if said imports have not paid the respective 
duties according to the said Ordinance, said goods or imports will be seized and 
confiscated, as well as the wagons or animals which may tfunsport them ; the per- 
sons interested being besides subject to pay a fine of double the amount of the 
goods if they should be prohibited. 

Merchants are also hereby notified that the General Government is not respon- 
sible for any contract, anticipations of duties, acquittances, deductions, or con- 
cessions granted by the subaltern authorities of the same Republic, when not 
specially authorized by the said Government, under the signature of the Secretary 
of the Corresponding Department. It is further added, that after the aforesaid 
advice no claim shall be admitted to foreign subjects, who shall embark in specu- 
lations of this nature, or by the existing treaties with friendly nations, the citi- 
zens of them are bound to conform with the laws and regulations of Mexico. 

Given by order of His Excellency the President of the Republic, in Mexico, 


the 15th of April, 1856. 
PAYNO. 





HAMILTON BOARD OF TRADE. 


The Annual Meeting of Hamilton (Canada) Board of Trade took place on the 
29th of April, 1856. After the reading of the Annual Report and the transac- 


eee > are meee 
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tion of the usual business of the Board, the following gentlemen were elected 
officers of the Board for the ensuing year, viz. :—John Young, Esq., President ; 
Adam Brown, Vice-President; and James Cummings, F. W. Gates, John Fer- 
rie, G. H. Gillespie, W. G. Kerr, T. Bickle, Hugh C. Baker, James Osborne, 
D. McInnes, John Brown, Isaac Buchanan, J. F. McCuaig, John Osborne, 


Council. 








RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 


THE RAILROADS OF MAINE IN 1854 AND 1855. 


The following table, derived from the abstract published by the Legislature of 
the State of Maine, shows the operations of the railroads of that State in the years 
above mentioned :— 





No.of  Rec.for Ree.for 
1854. * Lgth. Cost. pase’rs. pasrs. freight. Total. 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence..... 149 $6,019,929 185,105 $153.616 $296,899 $470,647 
Androscoggin and Kennebec. 65 2,196,384 119,045 97,615 78,646 178,358 


And eh cs cet aa 843,317 22,285 18,916 15,145 29,896 
Bangor and Oldtown...... -» 18 178,283 76,980 26,844 18,867 44,889 
Calais and Baring... 6 277,771 16,720 1,420 29,060 31,640 
Kennebec and Portland. . eee 724 2,613,410 268,992 160,541 46,716 217,357 
Machiasport........ sseees Se We ace ceases 7,000 7,200 
Port., Saco, & Portsmouth. . 51 1,815,976 284,635 202,592 62,383 272,330 
York and Cumberland coauun 18 765,018 82,640 16,384 14,364 80,712 
OO Gs dtepcmoces : UR: onbadwke OVER ER! We ete eH he st a ees 
ORG EE OUMENNG, 5c ics cascevec. ceceve  anveee Cieude” “Osewe é 





Somerset and Kennebec .... —— 
404 18,809,988 1,066,352 672,392 587,388 1,280,324 


1855, 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence... 149 6,282,172 183,581 144,094 867,943 552.486 
Androscoggin and Kennebec. 55 2,218,376 113,507 101,079 87,869 196,341 


Androscoggin ............ -- 20 868,581 No returns. 

Bangor and Oldtown........ 18 178,258 70,888 28,217 22,775 46.169 
Calais and Baring....... ese 6 224.566 ..... 2521 $83,201 37,172 
Kennebec and Portland.. 724 2,766,677 228, 184 165,774 653,190 228,061 
Machiasport. . 74 100,000 ...... 8,000 No returns. 

Port. Saco, and Portsmouth.. 51 .1,858,837 278,715 197,890 64,127 277,501 
York and Cumberland. . 18 174,714 105,984 21,827 17,125 49,268 
Buckfield Branch........... WO dtebedak.) tehkete. . veeais (agence ae 
Penobscot and Kennebec..... 55 1,674,651 21,206 24,715 7, 950 83,032 
Somerset and Kennebec..... St... GOL OFS wan See! Oe oc EES ees : 


The receipts from other sources, passengers and freight, are omitted in the 
above table, to accommodate the size of our pages. These receipts amounted, in 
1854, to $41,388, and to some $55,000 in 1855; both amounts are, however, in- 
cluded in the total column. 

The Penobscot and Kennebec Railroad’s returns are for four months only, the 
road not being opened till September 1855. The Somerset and Kennebec is run 
by the Kennebec and Portland Railroad since its opening, and its return does not 
show its running expenses or receipts. j 

It will be seen by the above, that the 471 miles of railway in Maine, exclusive 
of the Buckfield Branch, from which no returns were received, amount to 
$14,517,323, to Dec. 31, 1855, equal to $30,821 per mile, 





scensteainents rnailtpeitinctainl meee Salen 
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RATES OF TOLL ON THE NEW YORK CANALS FOR 1856, 
The following are the rates of toll established by the Canal Board on persons 
and property transported on the New York State Canals, to take effect on the 


opening of navigation in 1856 :— 

PROVISIONS, &C.—PER 1,000 LBS. PER MILE. 
On salted beef, butter, tallow, beer, cider, and vinegar.........06 + 
Salted pork, bacon, lard, lard-oil, grease, and cheese ......60.eeeeees 


Silted fish and fish in brine ..........00 ceccccccccceccesevecees 
Bran aud ship-stuffs, and oil cake or oil meal........c.eeeeeseeeere 


IRON, MINERALS, ORES, &C.—PER 1,000 LBS. PER MILE. 


On ealt manufactured in this aah, 26 sas GAA s Sk CCA The HET ee 
Foreign salt and barytes..........66. bo Cedew: SEbeebscncecgesees 
Gy peu, the product of this State Pee ee eee E REE EEE 
Foreign gypevim.. ..ceeccses voneeees in cidtuked wand: dnniles cobs 
Bloom, scrap, and pig iron, broken castings, gas pipes, and water- pipes. 
Sand, lime, clay, earth, manure, pig, and smelted copper ....-. 666.06 
Leached ashes, brick, stone for the manufacture of lime, and bones for 
mapbure see teen eee eaeer ea eereeeeranee eeteeeereaeverteaee 
Pot and pearl ashes, window glass, barilla and bleaching powder, kelp, 
s0/a ash, and Copperas, and MANgANEst 6.66. eeee cece eee eeeeene 
Mineral coal. charcoal, and iron ore .... ... Pte eee eee 
Stoves, iron car wheels and car axles, bed-plates for steam-engines, 
plow castings, except machines and the parta thereof ......+++66+ 
Ba, and pig lead, going towards tide water, and copper ore ....6 +44. 
Stovepipe and turniture for stuves, not cash WUD... 6. eee eee eee oe 


¥YURS, PELTRY, SKINS, &C.—PER 1,000 LBS. PER MILE, 


On furs and the skins of animals producing furs.....eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Darr, Dudlalss, apd mind eRe oc acces cccecccccccccscccesvtueeees 
mets Comsat, PE Cn RTT ETL LT 
Green hvies of domestic animals of the United States.........+.+4 
Imported raw hides of domestic and other anunals .......6. 060000 


FURNITURE, &C.—PER 1,000 LBS. PER MILE. 


On household furniture, accompanied by, and actually belonging to, 
RMN ee Ne con esccn vee 0c engnndhe sd (05-048 s0960) 60 on 
Carts, wagons, sleighs, plows, and mechanics’ tools necessary for the 
owner's individual use, when accompanied by the owuer emigrating 
for the purpose of settlement. .cccscesceececereeeeseeesecesees 


STONE, SLATE, &£C._—PER 1,000 LBS. PER MILE. 


On tile for roeffing, and stoneware. .... ccc eee cece ecenecceessoee 
Fire-proof cement and drain tile oo... cccccesscecceececccceessene 
Unwrvught stone and slate ........ iach wis ki 9b hae ak eS ey rae aa" 
All stone, wrought or partly wrought. ......6...ccceeseceeeseeecs 


LUMBER, WOOD, &C. 


On timber, squared and round, per 10 cubic feet per mile, if earried in 
BURG. woo nccsccseccercccsose werd ee 

The same, if carried in rafts, per 100 eubie feet per mile 

The same, if cleared after the Ist Jane, and arriving at tide water be- 
fore the 15th Angust, inclusive, per 100 cubic feet per mile .....6+ 

Op lumber when carried in boats, when weighed, per 1,000 Ibs. per 
mile, Viz :— 


On white pine, white wood, cedar, staves and heading, dressed or 
portly dressed, board, plank, seanrling. and all siding lath and 
other sawed stoff. less than | ineh thick, carried in buats, (except 
such as is enumerated hereafter) 


oooce 


ooo co S&S ooooce 


ao a eoocoocococoo 


oncom 
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Oak, hickory, beech, sycamor®, black walnut, and butternut........ 
Spruce, maple, ash, ela, fir, tamarack, and yew......06seeeee wees 
nerry SOROS SHEESH ESHEETS SHHH HEHEHE HEH OHHH HEHEHE EEE 
Hemlock ORR SEO SHE SEE HEH HEHEHE SHEE EH CHOKE R EE Bo Oe 
Sawed timber reduced to inch measure, all kinds of red cedar, cedar 
posts, estimating that a cord, after deducting for openings, will con- 
tuin 1,000 feet, per 1,000 feet per mile, when not weigued ...... 
Hemlock, per 1,000 fet per mile, when not weighed. ..,.... «+++ 
Sub 6 and 7, if tran-ported in rafts, per 1,000 feet per mile ...... 
Sawdust, per 1,000 ibs. per mile 2... cece eee eee eee cee 
Mahog wy, (except veneering,) reduced to inch mea-ure, per 1,000 feet 
5 TPP Tei, Pie he ee ARAL LEE CCE 
Sawed lath of less than 10 feet in leng h, split lath. hoop p sles, hand- 
spikes, rowing oars, brvom han tles, melon hubs, treenails, felies, 
buat knees, plane stocks, pickets for fences, and stuff manutac' ured 
or partly manufactured ‘or boxes, chairs, or bedsteads, hop poles, 
brush handies, brush backs, looking-glass backs, gun stocks, plow 
beams, plow handles, per 1.000 Ibs per mile .........662 .e0 cee 
Staves and head ny, undressed, empty barrels aod easks aud ship knees, 
transported in Dats, per 1,000 ibs, per mile ..... 60 eee e eee eee 
The saiue, if tran-ported. im Pals. ccc. cee cee cece eee eeneeees 
Shingles, carried. in bras eee ces cecsces cee veer sesivetseeees 
The same, if conveyed in rafts, per M. per mile... cece ee eee cee 
Spht posts, not exceeding LO feet.in length, and ratis for fences, not ex 
ceeding 14 feet in len..th, per M. per mile, carried in boats........ 
The dame, if conveved mm rata cieccc se cee cee r eect eect eeeiaveee 
Wool tor tuel, (except sucn as may be ued in the manufacture of salt, 
which shail be exempt from toli.) and tao bark, per cord per mile... 
The saute, if transported in rafts 6.0.0... 220 cee cee oe teen wee 
Sawed stuff tor window olind-, not exeeeding } of an inch in thickvess, 
and window sashes aud blinds, per 1,000 Ibs, per mile............ 0 


ecoococoo 


oo lum 


ono 
Oo ©c©foclUlceclcOlUC OOCKTNCOCO..LCO 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS, &C.--PER 1,000 LBS. PER MILE. 


On domestic distilled spirits, going towards tide- water 

PE. whe he dds tbendield 6 SOOO OOOOH HEHE EEE HEH HH HEHE EHED 

CON Sak Es eC ya, bik eg ma baib bibs pW 4a-mkd 6 eae akan Og Kis kant ning Oe 

Live cattle, sheep, hogs, horns, hoots, and bones : Re PS EY 

Horses, except those used ex ‘usively for tewing boats or other fliats, 0 

Hor-es used exclusively tur lowing buats or over floats, exempt from 
toll. 

TEE Sone ake 100 po edee ct unehbadsoue sdcees waned ober ; 

SS. EG Ware Sic SEE Peis eae. te -3i 

Hemp and tobacee g ving towards tide water... 6.6 -cee cece eeeee 

Tovaceo, going trom tide water ....... 

Pressed broom Cot 0.5 ce ese eee eee. 

Pressed hay aud pressed straw ...... 

Corn con meal, and oats.... .eeee 

Wheat, flour, bariey, rye, peas and beans ........ - 

Fiour staring aud g ing trom tide water oo... ee eee ee 

Potatoes, apples, onions. turcips, all other esculent roots, and lee... .. 

All other agricuitural productions of the United States, not particularly 
tana ETL TET EL 


eooocoo 


mm OS nO ee bo om Pm oe CO 
eo ecoococecooo 


~ 


MERCHANDISE.—PER 1,000 LBS. PER MILE. 


er eS o,. cbs sak 9 0.0 pea MER ARA dpb ade ons 000s ces 

Sugar, molusses, @ ffee, row in bars, bundies, and sheets, steel, nail-ro-ts, 
boiler iron, nails and spikes, | orseshees, crockery aud glassware, tin, 
rosin, tar, pites, turpen ine, oil, anchors, chain cables, oakom, mineral 
water, oysters aud clams, dy ewouds, and all other merchandise not 
CUM CPRIRE i dei ccc Ch tt bees cece esacenece 

Railroad trou and railroad chaira....-c0e.2 cen ce ececeeeceeees 

Thrashing, mowing, and cexping machines, fanning mills, plows, bar- 
STOWE, GE GHA UANTORE. . 4 o's cc csc eoecbeknd secd: 0 ccaseNiesccss @ 
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ARTICLES NOT ENUMERATED. 
On all articles not enumerated or excepted, per 1,000 Ibs. per mile... 


BOATS AND PASSENGERS.—PER MILE. 
On boats used chiefly for the transportation of persons navigating the 


The same, if they elect to commute for tolls upon passengers........ 
Boats used chiefly for the transportation of property ........+.+++ * 
The same, if they elect to commute for tolls upon passengers.......+ 
On all persons over ten years Of Age.......ceeeesees seneecvevens 





PROGRESS OF TELEGRAPH LINES IN THE WORLD. 


Mr. Lerrerts recently delivered a lecture before the American Geographical 
Society in New York, which contains some interesting facts on this subject. It 
will be seen by the following table of the telegraph lines in the world, that the 
United States is far in advance of every other nation :— 

United States........0..e00+ 35,000 i ohn nie zs 500 
Great Britain............. eee 9,200 | Spai 450 
Germany and Prussia......... 5,000 | Denmark and Sweden....<.. 800 
France ieeive wee 4,500 | Italy 1,900 
8,500 | Switzerland,..........66. ove 1,009 
1,200 | Holland and Belgium.......... 1,000 
2,800 

A company has been formed in England, which has engaged to finish the sub- 
marine line between Newfoundland and Ireland, and have it in full operation by 
January, 1858. A new cable has been prepared to run between Cape Race and 
the main land, and will soon be laid, if no disaster prevents it. 

There are already lines extending from London to Sebastopol, soon, it is ex- 
pected to be carried to Corsica, Sardinia, into Africa, thence through Asia, so that 
when the sub-marine line between this country and England is laid, direct com- 
munication can be had with the great cities of the Eastern Hemisphere. <An- 
other line of telegraph is proposed from San Franciseo along the coast of North 
America to Behring’s Straits, into Asia, thence to St. Petersburgh, in Russia. 
The number of messages sent annually over the telegraph lines of America is 
14,736,000. Twenty thousand a month are sent between this city and Boston. 
The New York Press pays $30,000 annually for messages. Fifteen thousand 
words are sometimes sent for one edition. 





—aa POA 


NAVIGATION OF IRON STEAMERS, 


A late voyage of the steamer Persia to this country has demonstrated one fact 
of profound scientific interest. Her hull is built of iron; and the great obstacle 
to the use of such steamers in ocean navigation, has always been to neutralize the 
influence of such a mass of iron upon the compass. But, during the Peisia’s 
voyage, the variation of her compasses did not exceed three degrees, which is at 
least one degree less than the average variation in wooden vessels. The aberra- 
tions to which the deck compasses are liable, are corrected by a combination of 
magnets, patented by a Mr. Gray, of Liverpool, and this invention the captain of 
the Persia has his vessel supplied with, and thinks it perfectly reliable and all-suf- 
ficient. 
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RAILROADS OF NEW YORK IN 1855, 


The Report of the State Engineer for 1855 has not been printed. In the ab- 
sence of that report, we give a statistical summary of twenty-eight railroads in 
New. York, compiled from the Report of the Railroad Commissioners, as fol- 
lows :— 

STATISTICS OF 28 RAILROADS. 


Length of 28 roads in miles..........40+00000. een ee nae losin 2,398 
Number of passengers carried during year ...........csceeceeeees 9,628,983 
Average number per oh Saka edhe ab eh 26,386 
Number miles traveled by all passengers..............00.0eee006- 447,747,780 
Average number of miles traveled by each passenger ..........+4+ 46 
Number of miles run by locomotives ........... ES ASE my 11,563,816 
Passengers killed, (1 in 1,208,624) .... ........ 
Passengers injared, (1 in 385,159) ......... cece eee enees 
Number of locomotives owned by 28 companies............. 

7 passenger cars 

“ freight, baggage, and platform .... . eer ecccacesecs eons 
tons freight transported during year...... eevee esce wane 
Number of bridges .......... sweterves hd sia qihenk Mates 0 hse wena’ 
Length of bridges in miles.......... 
Tons coal used.......... ceseene 
Cords wood used .. 
Gallons oil used .......... 


Earnings for the year..... : IR OES! EO PCE ee $19,040,988 50 


anne 


THE SHORTEST PASSAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, 


The new iron steamer Persia left this port on the 2d of last month, at 3 P. M., 
and arrived at Liverpool on the 12th, at 8h. 40m. A. M., making the actual run 
in 9 days, 12 hours, and 7 minutes—allowing for the difference of apparent time. 
She then discharged cargo, loaded up, and sailed from Liverpool for this port on 
the 19th, at 10h. 25m. A. M., and arrived at the Light Ship at 15 minutes past 
9P. M., on the 28th, and next morning came up to the dock in 1 hour and 35 
minutes, making the actual western run in 9 days, 16 hours, and 58 minutes, ad- 
ding the apparent time to the actual time of sailing. She has thus made the two 
voyages back and forth, right after one another, in 19 days, 5 hours, and 5 
minutes. The fastest western passage heretofore made, was by the Baltic, in 
July, 1854. The voyage from dock to dock was made in 9 days, 17 hours, and 
15 minutes, which was, (if take the time the Persia lay outside into account,) the 
shortest western passage west yet made. The Persia’s eastern voyage was the 
shortest ever made by five hours. 


“ 


OO en ne 


THE COMMANDRESS OF A CANAL BOAT, 


“ There is now,” it is stated, in the Cincinnati Commercial, “ upon the Miami 
Canal a boat being run under the direct command of a lady. Her name is Mrs. 
Leonard, and she hails from the neighborhood of St. Mary’s. She is represented 
as being a very agreeable, pleasant, and intelligent German woman. She writes 
a neat, legible hand, possessing much of the delicacy and beauty that characterize 
ladies’ writing. In the capacity of commandress of the craft on the ‘raging 
canal,’ she discharges all the duties incident to the office she fills, among which 
are engaging the cargo, taking out the clearance, paying tolls, overseeing the dis- 
charge of freight, and supervising the whole business of the boat. Her husband 
is in California, laboring in that KI Dorado to gather up the shining particles of 
wealth, while the business better half is employed here as above stated, adding to 
their store the profits of an arduous business.” 
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THE CORN CROP OF INDIANA IN 1855, 


The value of the corn crop for the year 1854, reported by the assessors, was 
$11,756,664—nearly twelve millions of dollars. 

Rush County takes the lead in quantity, 1,500,000 bushels, worth $404,000 ; 
Wayne follows with 1,200,000, estimated worth upward of $400,000; Henry 
reports 1,200,000, worth $333,000; Marion 1,100,000, worth $395,000, and 
Warren 1,100,000, worth $300,000. 

The list of counties following present each a report of upward of 500,000 
bushels, with amounts of value greatly varying, showing the comparative prices 
of corn at various points in the State :— 


Counties. No. bush. Valine. Price per bush, 
Bartholomew..... wk’ wo wake swede ce 674.000 $302.000 45 cents 
Boone........ CEUT Tes oe eee TT eT 146.000 184 (00 26 cents 
S| ae ewe a Were ‘ 652,000 212.000 82 cents 
3 APOE TE vere e rr r rere ay gue 627.000 159,060 29 cents 
CO as ono bh4% Vevelteiets' ena ob588 868,000 276.000 32 cents 
Delaware..... SUN EREASU ANA CA Shees ‘ 223.000 197,000 27 cents 
Fayette. .......- jeeksiens Se parae ee 631,000 190,000 80 cents 
Fountain. ......... Cer aoe ee 781.000 812.000 40 cents 
Grant..... cneeengn Ae be ae Sab aao wae 680,000 147,000 28 cents 
OE a ii inin'g dads cass ee bald ais 654,000 194.000 40 cents 
Hendrwks..... ae eg) ee FRO000 244,000 82 cents 
WOMEPOR 5 on cukbacas Srdides herke cs 888 000 235.000 27 cents 
Bre Ss ae a ASS i 205.000 212,000 30 cents 
Morgau ........ sik iwn ds ae Pregl yer st 971,000 287.4100 87 cents 
PUGEY.. -.<..'09.0100 ce cevaiivacentecvdees 541.000 229,000 41 cents 
PUN 0 Sa ku ctde dead Kens Dit asa 598,000 247,000 41 cents 
Randotph, .......seee- Cie ee 826,000 216,000 27 cents 
Shelby .......- Pe ey eer oe 9PH 000 BS6 OOD 89 cents 
Union..... coud wes inte dant hes cae bain B29 COO 167,000 $1 cents 
ond Shas debs Sseuhasne a wus 642,000 173,000 38 cente 


The following counties report each upward of 400,000 bushels, viz. :—Allen, 
Elkhart, Huntington, Johnson, Knox, Kosciusko, Montgomery, Parke, St. 
Joseph, and Wabash. The counties of Dearborn, Gibson, Greene, Howard, and 
Porter, report each upwards of 300,000 bushels. The great corn growing coun- 
ties seem to be generally the prairie counties. and those through which run rivers 
with rich bottom lands. Some of the best counties in the State are not reported 
in the Auditor's table, either for corn or any other production. This is the case 
with Laporte, Tippecanoe, and Sullivan. A report from these three counties 
would probably add one million of dollars to the aggregate value of the corn 
crop, aud would also largely increase the amount for wheat, hogs, and cattle. 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The annual report of C. L. Faint, Esq., the official Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture of Massachusetts, is not yet printed. Ten thousand copies of it, how- 
ever, have been ordered by the Legislature of that State. It is, we are assured, 
more than usually replete with the statistics of agriculture. From these it ap- 
pears that there are in the State 80,321 horses, valued at $7,284,889 ; 77,511 
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oxen and steers, valued at $3,246,341 ; 184,010 milch cows and heifers, valued at 
$4,892,291, yielding 8,116,009 pounds of butter, valued at $1,678,557 83, 
5,762,776 pounds of cheese, valued at $464,250 55, and 13,203,665 quarts of 
milk, valued at $755,887 90. The number of sheep is reported to be 145,215, 
valued at $309,845, while the value of wool produced is $155,046. The number 
of swine is 51,113, valued at $581,536 71. 

Of the cultivated land in the State there were 91,056 acres in Indian corn, and 
the value of this is stated to be $2,820,108 97. There were 2,600 acres of wheat, 
valued at $73,928 49, and 42,143 acres of rye, valued at $560,201 53, while the 
number of acres in barley was 4,971, the value of barley being $110,158 45. Oats 
were more extensively cultivated ; there were 37,623 acres, valued at $563,729 24. 
There were 41,892 acres in potatoes, and the value of potatoes was $2,521,906 42. 
Of onions, carrots, turnips, beets, and other esculent vegetables, there were 
8,368 acres cultivated, valued at $937,406 98. 


_—~ 


INCREASE OF CATTLE IN OHIO. 





The Auditor's report gives the following assessed values, showing the increase 
in three years :-— 
402,696 624,746 55 per cent. 
2,992 5,315 80 per cent. 
1,093,218 1,791,180 65 per cent. 
8,050,796 4,337,948 40 per cent. 
2,498,792 2,195,769 decreuse, 
This shows a large increase in numbers of all sorts except hogs, which de- 
creased on account of the high price of corn and increased facilities by railroad 
to get them to market. 


The increase of money value of all other kinds of cattle appears by the follow- 
ing table equal to increase of numbers :— 


1852. 1855. Increase. 
$16,868,796 $31,415,004 90 per cent. 
125,925 303,125 140 pér cent. 
10,097,858 18,902,006 80 per cent. 
8,581,335 6,664,829 60 per cent. 

5,624,790 8,531,562 Decrease, 


Aggregate....ccccccccccccers $31,293,754 $5,615,620 70 per cent- 
While this is the aggregate of the State, the increase in value in some of the 
counties remote from market is still larger. This is particularly the case in other 
Western States, where previous to the extension of railroads, such bullocks as sell 
here for $50 or $60 a head, could be bought for $10 to $15 each, 
The Cincinnati Railroad Record gives the following table of values of onal 
exports from Ohio :— 


1856. 

$500,000 

$2,394,759 4,370,000 

Pork, lard, lard-oil and hogs.... 7,994,290 9,180,000 
Butter, cheese, and tallow. 6b as 064 « ahh eee ees 750,000 
] 2,100,000 

Aggregate export........eeeeseeeeees Faese . $13,289,040 $17,960,000 
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> "This is about 30 per cent of the assessed value’ of the animals. 
The number exported may be set down as follows :— 
125,000 | Hogs..........ecccssees 700,000 
Sobse ube al. 10,000 | Sheep (wool off).......... 8,500,000 
There is no doubt that railroads are rapidly producing a change in the culture 
of Ohio. The production of cattle, horses, mules, sheep, hay, garden crops, and 
fruits, are all rapidly increasing, while the product of hogs and small grain is 
relatively diminishing. 


BUFFALO THE GREATEST GRAIN MARKET IN THE WORLD. 


. Some months since we transferred to our pages the statement of a Chicago 
‘cotemporary, to the effect that Chicago was the most extensive grain market in 
the world. Mr. Joun J. Henxperson, Secretary of the Buffalo Board of Trade, 
has presented to that body the following summary of the grain receipts at Buffalo, 
by lake and railroad, for 1855 :— 


Total receipts of grain...... pdbeigeteckedhbls éaeckncessene oe . 20,002,647 
Flour reduced to wheat...........eeeeeeeeees ecncdccsevcsscces ° 5,019,530 


Total, ......scweess were eer ccerccccecccvecesccene .- bush. 25,022,177 


Upon his statement that sixteen millions of bushels of wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
and rye changed hands in Buffalo, in 1855, the Secretary claims that that city is the 
greatest grain market in the world. That it is the greatest grain port in the 
world, the following table of receipts shows :— 

Wheat, bush. Corn, bush. Oats, rye, barley. Total bush* 

Ss 05.2% Sakae ba oe 000 00 5,600,000 1,440,000 5.010.000 
Galatz and Ibraila 2,400,000 5,600,000 $20,000 8.320.000 
8,080,000 oe 1,828,000 4,40%,000 

all kinds. 7,200,000 

all kinds, 9,528 000 

£ all kinds. 4,000,000 
Chicago (1855) 7,115,250 7517615 2,000,928  16.68%,813 
Boffulo (1855).............. 18,120,616 8,722,516 8,097,461 25,022,177 


It.is only eighteen years ago that the first cargo of wheat was landed upon the 
wharves of Buffalo. Giles Williams is said to have brought there, to be sold, in 
"1838, the initiatory shipment of grain in a commerce which, in 1855, amounted 
to more than twenty-five millions of bushels of breadstuffs. 


THE GREATEST SUGAR PLANTATION IN CUBA. 


In the Southern Christian Advocate, we find an interesting letter from an 
American in Cuba, from which we extract the following. The writer was a guest 
at the sugar estate known as the “ Flower of Cuba :’"— 


“This estate contains five thousand acres of productive lands. We rode for 
hours through immense fields of sugar canc, twelve to eighteen feet high. These 
fields are divided by beautiful avenues of royal palm and mango trees. Many of 
the trees are sixty to eighty feet high, in the distance looking like white mar- 
ble columns. They commence cutting the cane in December, and the top is used 
. for cattle. In Louisiana, the cane has to be renewed annually—here, once in ten 
or fifteen years. It is hauled in carts drawn by oxen to the sugar-mill, which is 

usually located in the centre of the farm. 
'__“ Formerly the grinding was done by ox-power, but recently the American 
engine has been introduced. The buildings and machinery on this estate cost three 
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“handred thotsand dollars. They work eight handred hands and about eight thou- 
sand oxen for five months in the year, The mill runs night and day—Sunday and 
Monday. Three hundred acres are planted in vegetables, fruit, &c., for the 
negroes. They will make this year twelve thousand boxes and two thousand hogs- 
heads of sugar, besides several thousand of mollasses. The product of this farm 
would be worth, in the Charleston market, one million dollars !” 





THE LIVE STOCK OF ILLINOIS IN 1855. 


We have received an official statement of the number and value of the live 
stock in the several counties of the State of Illinois, as they have been returned 
to the State Auditor, under the assessment of 1855. This table shows the num- 
ber and value of each class of said stock in each county, with an average value 
also stated. From this table we have compiled the following table, showing the 
aggregate for the whole State, as follows :— 


Number. Value, Av. value, 
sid Midna 4a cnn 6.046 Seas Oe 892,452 $20,136,572 $51 31 
Weat cattle: . 20... cs. ces. piveacest. “yaueaR 14,379,895 12 87 
Mules and asses. ........c.cccseeees 19,582 1,098,438 56 67 
BOOED. ode wecrcvcsceeves Cevevese 808,350 1,040,762 1 28 
Rh an tnin.n 400, cede ndorsan i aa 1,680,095 2,488,173 1 42 


The value varies in the different counties. We have given the average value 
for the whole State. 


eens em 


THE VANILLA OF COMMERCE. 

The vanilla, so much prized for its delicious flavor, is the product of a vine 
which grows to the top of the loftiest trees. Its leaves somewhat resemble those 
of the grape; the flowers are red and yellow, and when they fall off are succeeded 
by the pods, which grow in clusters like our ordinary beans; green at first, they 
change to yellow, and finally to a dark-brown. To be preserved they are gathered 
when yellow, and put in heaps for a few days to ferment. They are afterward 
placed in the sun to dry, flattened by the hand, and carefully rubbed with cocoa- 
nut oil, and then packed in dry plantain leaves, so as to confine their powerfnl 
aromatic odor. ‘The vanilla bean is the article used to scent snuff, flavor 
ice creams, jellies, &c. The plant grows in Central America and other hot 
countries. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE OLIVE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. Robe . Chisholm, of Beaufort, South Carolina, in answer to the inquiries 
of the Comn..ssioner of the Patent Office, gives a highly-interesting account of 
his experience in the cultivation of the glive. Mr. C. obtained his trees from the 
neighborhood of Florence early in 1833. They were of two kinds—the small, 
round olive, esteemed the best for oil, and a much larger and more oval variety, 
upon which the first-named was grafted. The winter of 1835, he states, was an 
exceedingly cold one, and killed to the roots all of the orange trees in the South- 
ern States, but did not in the least injure these olive trees. The trees at first did 
not improve rapidly, for want of cultivation. In order to remedy this, and at the 
same time pay expenses, sweet potatoes and ficld cow-peas were planted among 
them. This was found to succeed admirably; the trees grew rapidly, and soon 
began to bear fruit, which they have continued to do every year. 
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Mr. C. can now boast that he has made oil from the olive, but does not think 
that it is sufficiently remunerative to be prosecuted as yet, and so confines himself 
to pickling the fruit. His pickled olives are pronounced by competent judges su- 
perior to those imported from France. He adds that very few imported pickled 
olives cun now be sold in that section of the country. 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION, &c. 


~— 


POPULATION OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 1850 AND 1855. 

In the Merchants’ Magazine for March, 1856, (vol. xxxiv.,) we gave the pop- 
ulation of the several cities and all towns with a population of 5,000 and upwards. 
We now give, from the United States and the State censuses—the former taken 
in 1850, and the latter in 1855—the population of every town in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. The whole is alphabetically arranged by towns and 
counties. The names of cities, thirteen in number, it will be seen, are printed in 
small capitals. ‘The increase of population since 1850 has been 149,327, aceord- 
ing to this statement, which has been compiled from the official returns :— 














BARNSTABLE CO. ; 1855. 1850+ 
1855. 1850. Pittsfield........ a's 6,501 6,082 


Richmond... ...... 970 896 
Barnstable .......... 4,006 4,805 | sandisfield.....-.... 1,615 1,626 


Brewster. .... 20.0. 1,525 1,503 
hn ae ’ 919 1,008 
Cesta heise née 2,560 2,437} | ; 2,624 2734 


Denvis....sseneee+ 3497 3218 | Stockbridge......... 2,058 1.706 

Eastham 808 841 | mn... ’ ’ 
4 ryringham ......... 710 780 

eS are 2,613 2,645 | we 1° 

Harwich 3.699 3.183 Washington .. 1,068 903 
cies sees tag | W. Stockbridge ..... 1,786 1,781 
prvegne vf Williamstown ........ 2,529 2,534 
Provincetown ....... 8,096 2.678 Windsor 005 926 
Sandwich 4,495 4,181 an - 
1,917 2,002 BRISTOL CO, 


9 9 279 
oe cacue nampa > aug | Attleborough ......, 5,451 4,157 
armouth ...++.++0. pis Fe LARD aac cu siren cs 924 923 
BERKSHIRE CO. Dartmouth eeetecers 8,658 4,056 
aut 1,729 1,632 
6,980 6,050) FE; 2,748 2,354 
526 536 | Fairhaven .......... 2,693 4,150 
1,472 229) Pall River....... eee 12,680 11,170 
Cheshire ....... sis 1,532 Freetown 1,585 1,585 
Clarksburg ......... 424 Mansfield .......... 2,119 1,905 
Dalton «00005 0snsies 1,064 . New Beprorp....... 20,389 16,441 
Egremont ; 992 Norton 1,894 1,842 
NE iow ahs osks cee 612 4,182 8,876 
Great Barrington .... 8,449 ‘ Raynham ......6. 1,634 1,439 
Hanewek ...ccceees 848 Rehoboth .......000 2,107 1,959 
Hinsdale ......... ws 1,361 282 | Seekonk .....0..000. 2,304 2,065 
Lanesborough 1,235 34 | Somerset .......euee 1,339 1,112 
4,226 * | Swanzey .....6. “ies 1,467 1,339 
ee ee ee oe 1,921 76 | TAUNTON ....0000. ~-- 18,750 10,145 
Monterey ...-..ser0s 823 33 | Westport. ......2.- 2,822 2,829 
Mt. Wa-hington..... 844 
New Ashfurd........ 195 
New Marlboro’...... 1,647 33 | Chilmark "41 
1,018 53 | Edgartown 1,894 
PG oneweee cc iste 487 Tisbury. ..e. essere 1,781 

















Amesbury .......... 
Andover ..... Fakes 
Bevery ... 
PE Ga 6 > vane bee 
Bradford .......... 
Danvers. ........... 
LEAS 3 ees 
Georgetown......... 
Gloucester .......... 
Groveland ........... 
Hamilton 
Haverhill ........... 
ee 
LAWRENCE.......... 
MOU oi sk ced'ss coves 
Lynnfield. .......... 
Manchester ... 
Marblehead ......... 
ee eee 


Se 
Newbury........... 
Newsuaryrorr....... 
North Andover...... 


ND 6s cis wssce cee 


Swampscott ........ 
Topsfield........... 
Wenham..... Bacsces 
W. Newbury........ 


FRANKLIN 


Charlemont. 
Coleraine........... 
GORWAY.. 540 censces 
Deerfield ..... 

Erving ........0..++ 
AO és. 04 i are hyo e-4 
Greenfield, .......... 


Leverett ........ reo 
MNO 0 pnts anneaes 
iw agcee 
Montague .. 
New Salem... ee Sasa 0 
Northfield........... 
Co 
SEE OER 
Shelburne .......... 
Shutesbury.......... 
Sunderland......... 
WEE WUOR ok's'0 va ¢ cise 
Wendell .........6.. 
Whately .. 


ESSEX CO. 
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1855. 
3,585 
4,840 
5,944 

996 

1,372 
4,008 
1,668 
2,042 
8,800 
1,367 

907 

7,932 

3.416 


1,484 
18,380 
2,228 
8,515 
1,215 
20,984 
1,789 
5,481 
1,835 
1,239 
1,078 
2,098 


co. 


1,842 

908 
1,609 
1,113 
1,604 
1,784 
2.776 

471 

182 
2,955 








HAMPDEN OO. 






18°0. 1855. 
8,040 | Agawam ........0.. 1,563 
6,748 | Blandford .......... 1,271 
5,396 | Brimfield........... 1,842 
994 | Chester .........06. 1,255 
1,212 | Chicopee... ......06: 7,581 
7,949 | Granville........... 1,816 
ROOT | BIOORG, o's scence 893 
2,027 | Holyoke. ........... 4,639 
7,416 | Longmeadow ....... 1,348 
1,892 | Ludlow ............ 1,191 
893 | Monson ........... ‘ 2,942 
5,754 Montgomery os ecceee 413 
8,074 | Palmer ...........0. 4,012 
8,858 | Russell ............ 677 
13,613 | Southwick.......... 1,129 
1,010 | Sprinerietp......... 18,780 
1,604 | Tolland ............ 608 
6,073 | Wales............-. 713 
2,556 | Westfield........... 4,575 
816 | W. Springfield ..... 2,090 
..-.| Wilbraham.......... 2,037 
4,457 
9,534 HAMPSHIRE CO. 
-+:+| Amherst ..... pasate 2,937 
2,366 | Belchertown .......- 2,697 
1,136 | Chesterfield ........ 960 
18,943 | Cummington ........ 1,004 
1,505 Easthampton ........ 1,396 
Wee PMID scone ance oe 1,033 
sigs 5 TED Ae n'y a 9 6 40.8 471 
1,162 | Granby .......2.64+ 964 
1,003 | Greenwich .......... 803 
1,708 BIMOY wuccsscccesss 1,928 
SON ssn acon 0s 00. 1,162 
Huntington .......... 1,172 
1,521 | Middlefield..... kes 677 
it Northampton ....... 5,819 
10 a Ee 747 
ere Plainfield .4siscccses 653 
1,764 | ee aan were 643 
1,788 | South Hadley....... 2,160 
2.455 | | Southampton vteoeve 1,156 
466 | WATE. 0'ncc0s vececne 3,498 
741, | Westhampton....... 670 
2,578 | | Williamsburg Be aaa at 1,881 
861 | Worthington | Cdnmsse 1,112 
i MIDDLESEX CO. 
GOP) AGRON veciveceseces 1,680 
242 | Ashby... .....ccees 1,176 
1,515 | Ashland ........00.. 1,287 
1,259 | Bedford ...... 819 
DU2G1 TRUREIOR 5 oc ccccece 1,772 
1,738 | Boxborough ........- 414 
661 | Brighton ........++- 2,894 
1,226 | Burlington.........- 565 
924) CAMBRIDGE ........ 20,473 
803 | Carlisle .........00% 630 
1,018 | CHagLestowN......+. 21,742 
897 | Chelmsford....... .. 2,140 
1,129 | Concord. .....s0 oes 2,250 
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1860. 
1,515 
1,444 
1,485 
8,319 
1,220 
467 
3,713 
1,823 
1,140 
2 166 
401 
3,896 
532 
1,165 
11,330 
573 
105 
4,010 
2,968 
1,852 
























2,785 
2,560 
1,009 
1,207 
1,202 
1,062 
515 
1,013 
811 
1,941 
1,071 
692 
5,194 
872 
818 
702 
2.082 
1,120 
8,568 
636 
1,534 
1,144 





















1,664 
1,207 
1,299 

958 
1,600 
404 
2,258 
509 
14,825 
634 

15,933 
2.074 

2,206 
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1855. 1850. 1855. 1860. 


Dracut ...6....0eee 1,974 8,460] Walpole........... 1,936 1,910 
Dunstable,.........- 533 567 | W. Roxbury......... 4,818 sale 
Framingbam ........ 4,670 8,866 | Weymouth ......... 6,530 5,221 
IRD. 5 Re teee co's 2,745 2,382 | Wrentham .......... 8,241 3,020 
Holliston ........0.+ 2,894 2.382 
Hopkinton.......... 8,934 2,668 p sigbannaenal cage 
Lexington. .......... 2,549 1,920) Abington........ .» 6,927 5,288 
SEN vc ddd ianvecs 4721 721 | Bridgewater ........ 3,363 2,626 
Littleton ........... 988 1,027 eee bie eek is 1,211 1,171 
TMWELL . . ivved.. $7,553 $2,620 Duxbury ........0.5 2,622 2 665 
Malden ..... pe ° 4,592 8,227 | B. Bridgewater ...... 2,935 2,514 
Marlborough. eereces 4,288 2,892 Halifax a ae Ba "88 760 
Medford se eee eereeee 4,605 8,581 Hanover .......... 1,680 1,549 
. ree oar PIED 6s Uildsdns<ne 1,231 1,210 
’ 86 MOM 05k na'ce ons 4,256 3,962 
North Reading eessece 1,050 eeee a @ 0 ecee 292 262 
Pepperel: .......... 1,764 1,736 | Kingston. ........++- 1,571 1623 
2,522 8,044 Lakeville .......... 1,188 eoee 
1,071 1,030 Marion se eeeeeen eos 980 eeee 
1,479 1,109 | Marshfield 1,876 1,721 
Somerville .......... 5,806 8,110 | Middleborough....... 4,324 5,128 
South Reading 2,668 2,157) N. Bridgewater...... 5,508 3,958 
Stoneham .......... 2,518 2,043 | Pembroke ........+ 1,500 1,340 
1,485 = :1,423 | Plymouth.......... 6,486 5,717 
1,673 —-1,617.| Plympton ........+- 1,000 929 
Tewksbury ......... 1,722 1,046 | Rochester .......... 8,048 3.834 
Townsend 2,096 1,889 | Scituate. ......- P 2,271 2,075 
Tyngsborough ....... 714 741 | South Scituate...... 1,816 1,767 
WORRIES cae dss sve 6,049 4.483 | Wareham 8,246 8,068 
Watertown ......... 8,493 2,592 | W. Bridgewater...... 1,784 1,462 
Lo” an 1,170 1,146 


W. Cambridge ...... 2,670 2,120 SUFFOLK 00, 

Westford. .......... 1,586 1,436 

WOK ities ins ° (pees Tee 138,788 
Wilmington......... 958 880 | © 6,161 
Winchester .......... 1,801 1,320 North Chelsea ‘ 819 
Woburn 5,450 3,788 | Winthrop tees 


WORCESTER CO, 


Ashburnham.,....... 2,211 
Nantucket.......... 8,064 8,779 Athol 2395 
885 
NORFOLK CO. 2781 

Bellingham ......... 1,418 1,246 i 978 
Bipmantree ois 65. sc 000s 8,472 2,905 | Blackstone .......... 5,358 
Brookline ........... 3,740 2,353 | Bolton..... iinet wise 1,258 
eee ky 8,115 2,480 | Boylston ......... se 835 
Cohasset 1,924 1,654 | Brookfield . 2,007 
Dedham ..... faery 5,440 4,379 | Charlton ........... 2,051 
Dorchester 8,363 7,578 | Clinton 8.644 
747 609 824 

Foxborough ......... 2,570 1,978 bietas 2,820 
Franklin 2,045 1,753 aii 1,520 
985 953 | Fitchburg 6,442 

3,230 2.807 | Gardner 2,183 

9,656 2,299 4,409 

2401 1,910 1,535 

6,500 4.958 1,582 

Randolph ........+- 5.529 4,638 : 2.114 
NET cs pein n ons © ; 18,316 | Hubbardston ........ 1,744 
Sharon ‘ 1,158 | Lancaster 1,725 
8,448 | Leicester .......s00- 2,589 


NANTUCKET CO. 











Journal of Mining and Manufactures. 


1855. 1860. 1865. 
Leominster. ......... 8,202 8,096 : Southborough. ....... 1,604 1,350 
Lunenburg ......... 1,225 1,290 | Southbridge ........ 8429 = 2,655 
Mendon, ..0. 2.6000 1,382 1,821 | Spencer ....... «2. 2,527 2,102 
Milford .....css066. 7,488  4,410|Sterling............ 1,888 1,884 
Millbury ......+4.+- 8,286 2,814 | Sturbridge .........- 2,187 2,192 
New Braintree ...... 776 810 | Sutton... 6... csccces 2,718 2.387 
Northborough ....... 1,602 1,509 | Templeton .......... 2,618 . 2,172 
Northbridge ........ 2,104 SSE TO. num eine avid 2,036 2,004 
N. Brookfield ....... 2,307 1,984 | Uxbridge ........... 8,068 2,482 
Oakham .........0.. 1,061 1,094! Warren ...........- 1,793 1,727 



























ap sige ge a 2,808 2.334) Webster ..... Seales 2,727 2,309 
PRREAM sooner scesees 796 808 | Westborough ....... 2478 1,724 
Petersham.,.......... 1,553 1,548 | W. Boylston ........ 2.308 1,289 
Phillipston ......... 769 811 | W. Brookfield. ...... 1,374 2,041 





Princeton .........- 1,317 1,254 | Westminster. ....... 1,980 1,835 
Royalston........... 1,469 1,707 | Winchendon ........ 2,747 2,424 
po a eer aan 1,101 1,314] Woroester......... 22,284 15,966 
Shrewsbury ......... 1,626 1,628 















RECAPITULATION,.—COUNTIES, 


1855. 1850. | 1859. 1850. 
Barnstable ....... 85,877 $3,997 | Hampshire ....... 85,493 84,290 
Berkshire ........ 62.791 48,937 | Middlesex......... 186,953 155,762 
eer 87,425 94,979 | Nantucket ........ 8,064 8,779 











DOW SiS widse. 4,401 4.416 | Norfolk ...... eeee 95,049 17,441 
Essex... .a..es0002 147,844 127,170} Plymouth........ 61,853 54.509 
Franklin .......4: $1,636 80,888 | Suffolk ........... 171,818 145,758 









Hampden ........ 54,875 80,224 | Worcester........ 148,963 126,565 








TE GAs siin i oo 6c cis ows Rede savin Usiaidcdiine Keine oes 1,198 068: CURR 
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JOURNAL OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 






















THE ARIZONA COPPER MINES. 


The San Francisco Herald gives the following account of the Arizona Copper 
Mines, which are within the boundaries of the Gadsden purchase, and situated 
about a hundred miles northeast of Fort Yuma, or thirty miles from the Gila 
River, and between twenty and five-and-thirty miles north from the western 
boundary of the territory recently purchased from Mexico by the United 
States :— 


The existence of these mines has been known to the Mexicans for many years, 
but were not worked by them on account of the hostility of the Apache Indians. 
In the latter part of the year 1854, a party of forty men from this State started 
to prospect for silver in the Arizona mountains. During this expedition, speei- 
mens of copper ore were obtained from the locality above described ; and soon 
alterwards a company was formed, with a capital stock of $500,000, with the 
view of working the mines. The want of a constant supply of water has hereto- 
fore rendered the operations of the company extremely difficult, but this want is 
now supplied by means of wells. The extent of ground claimed by the com- 

any covers an area of 2,500 acres. The mines were opened in the month of 
Jecember, 1855, and since that time the operations have progressed steadily and 
with daily increasing success. A great number of veins have been opened, all 
of which have yielded from 65 to 85 per cent of ore. A shaft has recently been 
sunk ona vein to the depth of fifty feet. In this distance the vein increased it 
thickness from four inches to four feet. This vein contains the red oxide of cop- 
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per, & species of ore which yields from 75 to 95 per cent of copper, and in some 
Instances assays of the ore prove that it contains gold, but no particular value is 
atiached to the ore on this account, as it is not believed that the latter metal 
exists to any considerable extent throughout the vein. ‘The last ore taken from 
the shaft is very rich, being mixed with large masses of virgin copper. 

The gray sulphuret of copper is taken from several veins recently opened. 
This ore yields from 70 to 80 per cent of copper, and also yields an average of 
150 ounces of silver to the ton. A number of these veins have been opened to the 
depth of thirty-five feet, increasing in the distance from six inches to twenty-four 
inches in thickness. The region of these mines abound in a great variety of minerals, 
of little importance to the practical miner, but of vast interest to the mineralogist. 
At the present time, there are ten Americans and about thirty Mexicans con- 
stantly employed in the mines, under the direction of an experienced engineer. 

general supervision of the work is under Mr. KE. E. Dunbar. The affairs of 
the company are managed by five trustees. It is confidently asserted, that with 
the present mining facilities, the company will be able to take out two hundred 
tons of ore every month. The ore is worth, at the lowest estimate, $300 per ton, 
at which rate the monthly rate will be $60,000. From this product must be sub- 
tracted the expenses of mining and cost of transportation, say $20,000, leaving a 
net profit of $40,000 to the company, or eight per cent per month upon each 
share of $100. 





—~ 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SHOES, 


The Philadelphia Ledger describes a newly invented shoe, which is, we should 
think, a very decided improvement on the heavy, inconvenient, and unhealthy 
India rubber over-shoe. The sole is made entirely of gutta-percha, the shoe 
otherwise being like the ordinary leather shoe. The sole is applied to the upper 
part by pressure. The inner sole and upper portion, when stretched over the 
last, is first punctured by a punch. The gutta-percha, in a soft state, is then 
pressed, by mechanical means, upon this inner sole, the material is forced through 
the punch holes, and the shoe is then held together as if it had been pegged, 
though much more securely, for the gutta-percha fills entirely the punch holes, and 
even forms a sort of rivet-head on the inside of the shoe. These shoes, the Ledger 
is informed, can be made thirty per cent cheaper than the leather-soled shoes, the 
price of leather having recently gone up very high. They are as serviceable to 
wear, and are, of course, entirely impervious to water. They may be worn like 
leather-soled shoes, any season of the year, without inconvenience. 


PROTECTION OF ORIGINATORS AND DESIGNERS, 


We concur in the recommendation of a correspondent of the New York Ob- 
server, that passage, by Congress, of a law for the protection of those persons who 
originate and prepare designs for articles of manufacture—that business having 
been lately introduced into the United States, and no such provision having been 
made for it—is urgently demanded. At present, persons engaged in it, are con- 
stantly deprived of the fruits of their labor by unauthorized reproductions and 
imitations of their designs, for which the law affords them no redress. What is 
asked for is, the passage of an act extending the protection of copyright to all 
original designs to be printed on paper or cloth, or woven with other fabrics, and 
all original designs of forms for ornamenting any article of manufacture, so that 
the author or proprietor shall be entitled to an exclusive property therein for a 
term not less than three years. 
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THE MANUFACTURES OF LOWELL AND LAWRENCE, 


During the last summer, Frank Crossley, Esq., M. P. for Halifax, England, the 
extensive carpet manufacturer, made a tour in the United States and Canada, and 
on his return to Europe, delivered a lecture before his constituents, detailing some 
very interesting information gleaned in his travels of over six thousand miles of 
the North American continent. Of the Lowell manufactories Mr. Crossley says :-— 


We first visited the Merrimac Mills, which are very large cotton mills. I was 
struck with the order prevailing throughout, as well as with the cleanliness of the 
factories. All the spinning at this factory is upon the throstle principle, ard not 
by mules; they consider it necessary for the peculiar description of goods they 
make. The factory girls here seemed to be of a very superior class, chiefly 
farmers’ daughters, who have come to make a little fortune for their marriage 

rtion, or to enable them to live independently when they retire from factory life. 

hey earn from two to three dollars per week, besides their board. I visited one 
of their lodging houses, which was very clean and well furnished ; every room ex- 
cept the kitchen, was carpeted ; there was a good supply of books to read ; they 
work on ‘the average eleven hours per day, or sixty-six hours per week ; rather 
more in summer, and rather less in winter. Now they begin at half-past six 
o'clock in the morning, having breakfasted, and go on till twelve o'clock ; then 
commence again at a quarter to one o’clock, and go on till half-past six. On 
Saturday afternoons they stop at about five o’clock. We visited the Lowell Car- 
pet Company's mills, and saw 200 power-looms weaving two and three ply Scotch, 
or, as they call them, ingrain carpets ; they were all tended by girls. ‘Their goods 
have a great many shoots in them, or, in other words, a good deal of inexpensive 
labor, and very little wool. They have by this advantage almost entirely ex- 
cluded British carpets of this description. 


Mr. Crossley next visited the city of Lawrence, founded a few years ago by our 
esteemed friend, Samur. Lawrence, Esq., the only surviving brother of the late 
Abbott and Amos Lawrence. Of this city Mr. C. says :— 


Lawrence was comparatively an obscure village eight years ago, but by adopt- 
ing a similar course to that carried out at Lowell, in regard to the application of 
of the water power, it now contains 14,000 inhabitants, and the fall is still only 
half pots I had letters of introduction to the managers of two of the finest 
concerns there ; one, called the Pacific Mill, is the largest in the United States ; 
it is 500 feet long, 72 feet wide, and seven stories high ; it is entirely occupied in 
making American wool and cotton into de-laines, and printing them ready for the 
market. I went entirely through, and found it most complete, the machinery 
good, and upon a good principle. The American wool is admirably adapted for 
this make of goods, being very fine and generally long enough to be combed on 
Lister's machines, which they use. Instead of spinning the worsted on throstles, 
they spin it on mules, which is not only much cheaper in wages, but answers bet- 
ter for that kind of goods. I also saw over the Bay State Mills. They are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of all kinds of tweeds, plaid shawls, and felted drug- 
gets, but, like many other companies, the have over-supplied the market, or are 
not able to compete with this country, for they have only been half employed dar- 
ing the last twelve months. 


een 


A NEW TEXTILE FABRIC, 

A method has been devised for making a cloth or fabric which has the appear- 
ance of being partly crape and partly Orleans cloth. To effect this the warp of 
of the fabric is made of worsted or other suitable yarn, and a weft of woollen yarn 
used for some parts, and of worsted yarn for other parts, the different qualities of 
weft producing a different cloth in the same web. A great variety of fabrics 
may thus be produced in one web of cloth, for various uses, by the use of alpacea, 
mohair, silk, and other weft. 
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MANUFACTURE OF SALT IN MINNESOTA, 


Among the acts of the Minnesota Legislature at its recent session, was one 
chartering a company to explore the salt region about the head waters of the 
James River, and on the tributaries of the Red River of the North, and, if 
deemed expedient, to engage in the manufacture of salt. The best authorities put 
down the area of country abounding in salt springs and lakes, and, in some cases, 
in crvstalized salt, lying partly within the American and partly within the British 
possessions, at ten thousand square miles. A portion of this area is at a short 
distance west of the Red River of the North, and a portion of it lies on the 
Athabasca River, further westward. From specimens of salt obtained by solar 
evaporation from the springs and lakes of the first-named district, there is left no 
room for doubt as to quality, and there is no good reason that we know of 
why it cannot be manufactured cheaply and in large quantities. The Selkirk set- 
tlement is supplied with salt from this source, besides furnishing supplies to the 
posts of the Hudson Bay Company on Winnipeg, Rainy Lake River, Lake of 
the Woods, and the Saskatchewan River. James River is a considerable tribu- 
tary of the Missouri River, ranning northward nearly to the 48th parallel, and 
will furnish the means of shipping salt to the settlements below, and as far down 
the Valley of the Mississippi as may be desirable. It will also be remembered 
that a charter for the North Pacific Railroad was obtained at the last session of 
the Minnesota Legislature, which road will, without doubt, pass directly through 
the salt district. It is not improbable that, within a very short time, large quan- 
tities of salt will make their way to the lower markets from the district in ques- 
tion: 
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THE TORBANEHILL MINERAL. 


An English paper says that the Queen’s palace has for some time been lighted 
by means of the “'Torbanehill Mineral,” the gas from this substance being des- 
titute of sulphur. The same journal says : Last year 10,000 tons of this mineral 
were sent to London alone. Not long ago the French government published a 
report regarding this substance, which had previously lighted up the whole of the 
Hotel des Invalides. It is sent to the most distant parts of the globe. A ship 
loaded with blocks of this mineral conveys an enormous quantity of a peculiar 
oil, the source of the illluminating power, in the smallest possible bulk—75 per 
cent or three-fourths of the substance being latent oil, and the rest pure clay. 


THE SOURCES OF GOLD, 


The great productions of gold for the use of the world, according to a scientific 
correspondent of the New York Observer, are principally obtained from the super- 
ficial deposits. The reason why it is generally supposed that quartz is the matrix 
which produces the gold, is because the precious metal, after precipitation, ad- 
heres more strongly to quartz than to the other auriferous rocks. Although the 
quartz-ore bands produce occasionally larger masses of gold, yet the quantity bears 
a very small proportion to that which is obtained from the ferruginous and tal- 
cose slates. The richest auriferous bands are so subject, on being exposed to the 
air or moisture, to rapid decomposition, as to render it quite impossible to pre- 
s rve the specimens. 
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BIRTH OF NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTRES. 


_In 1787, the first cotton-mill in Massachusetts was erected at Beverley, by John 
Cabot and others; but such were their difficulties, that in three years they were 
almost compelled to abandon the enterprise. As a last resort, they petitioned 
the legislature for assistance, and the committee to whom the subject was referred, 
reported in favor of granting them one thousand pounds sterling, to be raised by 
a lotiery! 

In 1786, two Scotch brothers, named Robert and Alexander Barr, erected 
carding and spinning machines, for Mr. Orr, at East Bridgewater, Mass., which 
was considered of such importance, that the legislature, to reward their inge- 
nuity and encourage machinists, “made them a grant of £200, and afterwards 
added to their bounty by giving them six tickets in the State Land Lottery, in 
which there were no blanks.” 

In 1805, the total consumption of cotton in all the United States, was a little 
more than one thousand bales. Now, the cotton consumed by the mills of Lowell 
exceeds two million eight hundred and twenty thousand pounds per month. 








A LARGE HAT MANUFACORY IN BROOKLYN. 


It is now seventeen years since we took up our resesidence in the city of 
Brooklyn, and yet we were not aware, until we saw it stated in the Scientific 
American, that the largest establishment in the United States, or perhaps in the 
world, for manufacturing gentlemens’ hats, is that of Prentice & Co., in the city 
of Brooklyn, It employs not less than one thousand hands, of whom two hundred 
are apprentices, picked out of the humbler walks of society, and put in a position 
where they may make themselves useful and respected. The enormous quantity 
of four hundred and fifty dozen hats, mostly fur, are daily turned out, ready for 
immediate sale. To pack them, from 25,000 to 80,000 wooden cases are made 
annually on the premises, besides 100,000 paper boxes. 


~~ tl 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY OF RUSSIA. 

In the Polytechnic Institute of St. Petersburgh, under the care of twenty-five 
instructors, more than two hundred and sixty pupils are preparing themselves, by 
the study of chemistry, mathematics, and the laws of design as applied to the arts, 
for various elevated industrial pursuits. Special schools of design in both the old 
and new capitals of the empire, are attended by nearly one thousand scholars. 
The construction of roads and bridges is taught in the schools to nearly five hun- 
dred pupils. These schools possess admirable scientific apparatus, and instruction 
is given in the latest discoveries of science, and in the principles of industrial art 
most approved in the establishments of other nations. 


BRITISH PORCELAIN, 

At a recent meeting of the Burslem School of Design, in Staffordshire, 
England, Mr. H. Minton made a speech, in which he stated that in the manu- 
facture of china and earthenware, England surpassed France, but greater efforts 
were required to maintain their present position. It is a singular fact that 
the British porcelain manufacture may be said to be the product of one ingenious’ 
working man, and he lame and enfeebled—the well-known Wedgewood, who, asa 
journeyman potter, elevated the porcelain manufactures of England from a rude 
to a most elegant art, and was created a member of the Royal Society. 
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FIRST EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. Crares Knicnt, in his recent work, “ Knowledge is Power,” describes 
an interesting scene which took place on Boston Common more than one hundred 
years ago :— 

In 1749, some good people in or near Boston organized a society for “the 
promotion of industry and economy,” the wars preceding that period having in- 
troduced a habit of idleness among the people, which the strong religious senti- 
ment of the early settlers determined to discourage and rebuke. On the occasion 
of their anniversary in 1753, three hundred females of Boston assembled on the 
Common, with their spinning-wheels, and gave a demonstration of their skill in 
the art of using them. They were neatly attired in cloth of their own manufac- 
ture, and a great crowd of spectators collected to witness the scene. This was 
the first public exhibition of American manufactures, and probably produced as 
much good and more excitement than those of later days. 


eee 


MANUFACTURING STOCKS, 


The late Anpot LAWRENCE was very extensively engaged in manufactures, and 
his investments were remarkably judicious and fortunate. The editor of the New 
York Tribune, in a recent article, mentions the following facts, which, being so 
authentic, are of much interest. He kept a schedule of them in a book, which 
we have looked through from first to last, each line showing what dividend (if 
any) he received on a certain stock, and where none was paid, that fact likewise 
appeared. He was interested in some twenty or thirty companies, which were all 
subscribed on this book. The average of his dividends on the whole, running 
through a series of some twenty years, was just about seven per cent. And he 


assured us that where one stockholder had been so fortunate as he, a number had 
fared worse. 


PROGRESS IN SILK MANUFACTURES, 


Silk was made into cloth at a very early period, in China, India, Persia, and 
some other countries of Asia, and its use became known to the Romans before the 
Christian era, yet the rearing of silk worms and the silk manufacture were not in- 
troduced into Europe until the time of the Emperor Justinian, about the year 
530. But after the introduction of these arts at Constantinople, Corinth, Thebes, 
and Argos, Greece continued to be the only European country in which they 
were practiced until about the middle of the twelfth centnry, when they were in- 
troduced into the island of Sicily, whence they spread into Italy, where the extent 
and beauty of the silk manufactures soon became renowned. From Italy, also, 
the art was introduced into Tours, France, in 1480, and at Lyons in 1520 ; and into 
England about the same time, though it did not make much progress there until 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF LIME. 


It has been a question whether as good an article of quicklime could be 
made from the carbonate, with stone coal alone, as with wood, or with coal 
and wood combined. It is a known fact that considerable water is contained 
in wood, while there is very little in coal; about 400 gallons of watter are re- 
quired in the manufacture of every 1,000 bushels of quicklime. It appears that 
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at an establishment in Pennsylvania, lime is now manufactured with coal alone as 
fuel. The top is burned with anthracite, and the arch with bituminous coal ; 
under a grate is a cold blast, driven with a steam-engine ; and at the top of the 
eye and over the bituminous coal is a pipe introducing into the arch a constant 
jet of steam from the engine, which can be regulated as to quantity at pleasure. 
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DANGERS OF A TOO RAPID EXTENSION OF BUSINESS, 


The following well-considered essay from the Boston Herald was, we understand, 
prepared by a merchant of large experience in mercantile life. We commend the 
lesson it inculeates to the serious consideration of young traders and mechanics, 
as we feel quite sure the experience of these classes in past times will fully sustain 
the writer’s views :— 


The spirit of the times seems to impel every one who enters into business to 
make haste to be rich. But in this hurry there is always danger. The young 
man who commences business with a stock of merchandise far beyond his means 
to pay for, is utterly incapable of pursuing his avocation with success. He may 
get along tolerably well for a few, a very few months. But when his payments 
become due, he finds that he must either sacrifice his goods, or what amounts to 
the same thing, sell them to unsound customers on long credits, in order that he 
may have promissory notes, which he can get shaved in the market. 

Qur young men have an ambition to rival, at once, the leading houses in which 
they have been brought up. They are not content to commence on a sinall scale, 
and iearn their business, and the solvency of their customers, as those who pre- 
ceded them were obliged to do. They begin with high store rents, and with house 
rents proportionally high, and rely on what they call “ financiering ” to get along. 
This financiering generally means to get a few of their best promissory notes dis- 
counted by some bank, and to dispose of the remainder to private individuals and 
curb-stone brokers, at rates varying from 1 or 2 or 3 per cent per month. These 
young men are not capable of buying as cheaply as do the old houses, because 
their credit is not firmly established. Neither do extensive purchasers like them 
so well, because they have not the pecuniary ability in times of stringency to ex- 
tend the paper of those customers. 

But our young men will not or do not consider these things. They are in a 
hurry to become rich. Capital or no capital, they are determined to make a show. 
This they accomplish for a very short period, but at length, when they find the 
have to pay extra interest for about half of their capital, they get discouraged, 
as well they may, for all their profits will not pay this extra interest. This habit 
of paying extra interest upon large sums, is the most destructive of anything 
which assails the merchant or trader. It is commenced on the assumption that it 
is for only once, but when the merchant does not make his collections early enough 
to take up his paper, it is resorted to again and again, until the habit becomes 
chronic. Then follows a neglect to collect the bills due from his customers at the 
time they are due. His “ financiering” takes up all his time and occupies his 
thoughts, and he lets these bills stand until those who owe them fail; or he takes 
of a doubtful customer a six months’ note for a bill of several hundred dollars 
which is nearly due, by the customer allowing 6 per cent interest thereon, and gets 
that note discounted at four times simple interest, and then at the maturity of the 
note finds his customer insolvent, and that he, as indorser, must take up the note. 
Had the merchant, in the first instance, been able to wait thirty days longer for 
his money the bill would have been paid, or he could have secured it, but the five 
months’ extension placed his customer in insolvency, and he thus lost the whole 
amount. 
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This is a specimen ‘of much of the so-called “ financierfhg® whieli fgQone in our 
city. It is not quite so general as it once was, for the very reason that our 
shrewder and sounder merchants at once refuse to give it to those who are 
known habitually to pay extra interest, and our banks likewise throw out the pa- 

r of those whom they know or suspect of such a practice. Many a young man 
has been surprised that a banking institution which has been in the habit of dis- 
counting his paper suddenly refuses to discount any more. He has been in the 
habit of paying extra interest confidentially to a broker and thinks that no one 
except that broker knows it. This is a specimen of great verdancy. Perhaps 
that very broker is supplied » th money by one of the directors of the bank which 
throws out his paper, and the broker who bays that paper at a very large discount, 
very often buys it for that director, and divides the profits therein, or gets a com- 
mission for his services. Transactions such as these are of daily occurrence when 
there is a stringency in the money market, and they all grow out of this haste to 
be rich. We scarcely need remark that the borrower at these extra rates of in- 
terest is always on the high road to insolvency, and nothing short of a miracle 
can save him from bankruptcy. 

Our mechanics, too, are infected with this same desire to get rich, and it gene- 
rally plunges them into the same difficulties, At first the young master mechanic 
will do his work well and promptly, and will attempt no job that is not within his 
means. But he fancies that one or more of his co-artisans are doing more busi- 
ness than he, and forthwith he will attempt more than he has the means or hands 
to carry out. The result is that he gets deeply in debt, loses money on his jobs 
by miscalculation, or in striving to get a job away from a brother mechanic, gives 
credit to speculators and other unsound peop’e, and finally enters "Change as a 
borrower at extra interest—his end and that of the merchant which we have de- 
tailed is the same. 

The inference from all this is, that it is not prudent for any one to extend his 
business beyond the control of his own capital, or of that which he may borrow 
for a series of years, at simple interest, of friends upon whom he can depend for 
the permanency of the loan. ‘To protect and augment this capital, he should re- 
fuse to do anything which is not profitable, or for any one on credit who is unsound 
in circumstances. He can thus advance slowly but surely. He will get into the 
habit of making his customers pay promptly, and will incur no debts which he 
has not resources to meet when due. In the long run he will find that when those 
who have branched out on borrowed capital till they have succumbed under losses, 
he has attained a competence and is on the road to wealth. Such counsel as we 
have given is too apt to be neglected by young traders and mechanics; but the 
experience of these classes in past times will sustain our views upon the subject. 


WHY BUSINESS MEN DIE SUDDENLY. 

In an article under our “ Mercantile Miscellanies,” in the May number of the 
Merchants’ Magazine, we had something to say on the subject of “ Insanity and 
Death from Intense Devotion to Business,” illustrating our theme with a few 
daily occurring events. The subject seems of late to have elicited the attention of 
our cotemporaries of the press, and we find, in a late number of the New York 
Observer, a few remarks in point. The Observer says :— 

In nine cases out of ten, where men in active life are cut down, we might trace 
their disease to the eager pursuit of business, to the restless anxiety of mind, that 
gave no chance for repose, as essential to health as food or air. A stirring city 
like this is a battle-fieid, and the struggles of every passing day are as intense and 
exciting to those most deeply interested, as the field of blood. And if the conflict 
ceases at sunset, and the combatants sleep till morning, the struggle might go on 
with less loss on the day that follows. But a day of too anxious care destroys 
the rest of the succeeding night. Men carry their business into the night watches, 
and body and soul are worn down with harrassing thoughts, when they ought to 
be enjoying “ tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” And so they die before 
their time. 
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Commenting oy the above, a writer in the Albany Argus arid Atlas, says of the 
man of business :-— 


He may work six days in a week, and fourteen hours in a day, and still live to 
a good old age, provided he can dismiss his business from his thoughts during the 
seventh day and the remaining ten hours, and cevote these to rest and relaxation, 
and, above all, to quiet sleep. Simple hard work seldom kills any one. When a 
mau falls a victim to his business, it is because of its oppressive cares, its harrass- 
ing vexations, its desparate entanglements, its threatening disasters, which drive 

ce from his bosom and sleep from his eyelids, during the hours which should be 
sacred to both, Indeed, so loug as a man sleeps well, it is pretty safe for under- 
writers to insure his life against any sudden termination, in consequence of the 
eares, perplexities, or labors of his business. His physical and mental nature 
will daily recuperate by rest, and continue equal to the diurnal demands upon 
them. 

The true philosophy of life should doubtless teach men, who wish to live long or 
happily, or have regard for the interest of families dependent upon them, to so 
limit and control their business, as not to be borne away by the current of its 
cares, or swallowed up in the whirlpool of its complications and involutions. 
They should control it, instead of allowing it to control them, Thus may years 
of toil prove, nevertheless, years of pleasure, and lend a golden sunset and a 
soft and mellow twilight to the evening of life. 





THE ACAPULCO PEARL FISHERY. 


We glean from Ida Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage Round the World the following 
account of the Pearl Fishery :— 


Acapulco is celebrated for the pearls which are found on some islands lying 
twenty or thirty miles off. The fishery is carried on in a very simple manner by 
men who dive seventy or eighty feet deep into the sea, taking with them knives to 
loosen the pearl oysters from the rock, and baskets to put them in, and, after re- 
maining below one or two minutes, they come to the surface again, with or without 
booty. The chief danger of the pearl fisher is from sharks, which swarm round 
the coast, but which the fishers are very dexterous in escaping from. They always 
take with them a long rounded piece of wood, which, when they cannot get away 
by swimming or diving, they stick into the open jaws of the monster as he comes 
towards them, and they have then plenty of time to escape before he can recover 
from his peculiar kind of locked-jaw. ‘The pearls are found, not in the shell, as 
is often asserted, but in the animal itself; the shell contains only mother-of-pearl. 
In many shells there is a kind of excrescence like pearl, but not really such ; it 
proceeds from some other animal, and resembles the excrescences on leaves and 
plants. Although every one of these oysters contains the material of pearl, and 
sometimes as much as eight or nine, a fisherman may bring up many before he is 
lucky enough to get a really fine one; and the more there are in an oyster the 
more certain it is that none of them are of much value. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF A PHILADELPHIA MERCHANT. 


The Commercial List of March 15th announced the death of Mr. Tuomas 
Bonp, which occurred at his residence a few days before. It seems that Mr. Bond 
for a period of upwards of thirty years was largely engaged as a wholesale fruit- 
erer in Philadelphia, and his standing among the business community was such 
as to command the respect and confidence of all who knew him. Ever attentive 
to his duties as a merchant, he was always among those foremost in aiding every 


_ enterprise calculated to benefit Philadelphia, and his wise counsel has had the 


effect of assisting many young and industrious business men. In the decease of 
Mr. Bond Philadelphia has sustained a severe loss, and the interesting family left 
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behind to mourn the demise of an affectionate husband, and a kind and indulgent 
father, has the heartfelt sympathies of a large circle of friends and acquaintances, 
In early life he entered the military service of the United States, in which he 
continued during the whole of the war with Great Britain; afterwards, being of 
an adventurous spirit, he went to Mexico, and was an officer in her army during 
the revolution in that country ; was taken prisoner and sent to Spain, where he 
remained until peace was proclaimed, and then, returning to this country, he en- 
tered upon the business which he has since prosecuted with diligence and success. 
The North American says: “Mr. Bond was of so unostentatious a character, that 
he was never brought prominently before the community ; but he was a worthy, 
upright, and intelligent merchant, who leaves behind him a good name, and, 
as we are glad to be informed, a handsome competence for those who survive 
him.” 





enn 


SMUGGLING SILKS BY A MANCHESTER MERCHANT, 


A curious trial has occurred in Liverpool, from which it appears that a Man- 
chester merchant named John Brennon, has been, for the last five or six years, 
smuggling silks to this country, done up in hampers representing porter. The 
person by whom they were sent having asserted that three of the hampers, con- 
taining each about $1,000 worth of silks, had been thrown overboard by him to 
escape detection by the custom-house officers, and the Manchester merchant, be- 
lieving the statement to be false, and that his agent had converted them to his 
own use, brought an action against him to recover the value of the goods. He 
was non-suited, the English judge declaring that he could not assist anybody in 
defrauding the government of the United States. 





TRADE WITH MADAGASCAR, 


It is stated in papers of the London Missionary Society, that commerce is at 
present in its infancy in Madagascar, owing to the wretched policy of the queen, 
who prohibited the natives trading with Europeans. This evil will now be recti- 
fied, and a new demand will soon arise for the manufactures of Europe, of which 
the natives are very desirous of possessing themselves. There is, in fact, an open- 
ing for a vast trade with this island, the resources of which are unbounded ; ‘and 
its geographical position is such as to command, in the hands of a civilized peo- 
ple, a trade with the whole world. Notwithstanding the severe laws against 
trading with foreigners, the French have managed to carry on a large contraband 
trade with some of the provinces, and, in one instance, have even resisted the au- 
thorities of the government, in a way which has led to some executions. In gen- 
eral, however, the officials are very strict, and punish severely any of the natives 
who are supposed to be favorable to Europeans. 


AAR AR eee 


FRAUDULENT ASSIGNMENT OF MORTGAGES IN KENTUCKY, 


A correspondent from Kentucky writes : “ The last Legislature of Kentucky 
passed a law, which takes effect from July Ist, 1856, making all assignments and 
mortgages fraudulent, except such mortgages as are made at creation of claim or 
liability, and all such mortgages inure to the benefit of all creditors equally. This 
is a good law, and will redeem the credit of Kentucky.” We should be glad to 
receive from some correspondent a correct copy of the law. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON FOREIGN MERCHANTS IN RUSSIA. 


Our advices from St. Petersburg, as will be seen by reference to an article on 
the Foreign Commerce of Russia, published in the Merchants’ Magazine for April, 
(page 427,) indicate a very different state of feeling in regard to foreign mer- 
chants than is contained in the subjoined article from the London Times :— 


Few persons in England are aware of the conditions to which their country- 
men carrying on trade at St. Petersburg are forced to submit. Indeed, they are 
such as even to have been pronounced incredible by Russian Ministers of 
State, when their full bearing has been described. No Englishman, nor any other 
foreigner, can commence business in Russia, without binding himself to pay annu- 
ally in advance £165, and bringing guarantees for the continuance of this pay- 
ment for three years beyond any period at which he may relinquish his occupation. 
He is then allowed to carry on transactions within the walls of any single seaport 
city he may previously select for’his residence ; and his operations must be con- 
fined to the export of Russian produce on the one hand, and the sale of foreign 

roduce on the other, in wholesale quantities. He is not permitted to sell in 

ussia any Russian produce whatever ; and if, therefore, he should happen to 
have an order from his correspondents countermanded after execution, he has no 
legal alternative whatever but to ship his purchase away at any sacrifice. One 
result of this system is to preclude the possibility of his having any transactions 
with his own countrymen. At the same time, in his dealings with Russian sub- 
jects, he is limited to merchants of the first guild, of whom there are not 150 in 
St. Petersburg. Moreover, no English merchant, after having paid the dues re- 
quired from him, is permitted to employ any of his own countrymen without 

aying similar dues for them. The result is, that there is not over ten or fifteen 
inglish merchants in all Russia. The system has existed ever since 1807, pre- 
vious to which there were no restrictions ; but although it has been brought to 
the attention of the British Government by their consuls and agents, adequate 
efforts have never been made to obtain an alteration. 


We trust our correspondent at St. Petersburg will enlighten the readers of the 
Merchants’ Magazine as to the correctness of the preceding statement. 





Ae 


‘LIVE WITHIN YOUR MEANS,” 


The Maine Farmer preaches a very good discourse from this common-sense 
maxim, similar to one instilled into our young mind by a sainted mother, nearly 
fifty years ago. “ Freeman,” she would say, “let your income be one cent more 
than your outgo.” The living within one’s means, if not a virtue, is certainly 
a great safeguard to honesty, which is, or should be, regarded as the cardinal 
virtue, and certainly is, if we accept the delaration of Pope, that an “ honest 
man is the noblest work of God.” We commend the maxim. and the comments 
of our cotemporary to the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


We don’t like stinginess. We don’t like “ economy,” when it comes down to 
and starvation. We have no sympathy with the notion that the poor man 
should hitch himself to a post and stand still, while the rest of the world moves 
forward. It is no man’s duty to deny himself of every amusement, every luxury, 
every recreation, every comfort, that he may get rich. It is no man’s duty to 
make an iceberg of himself—to shut his eyes and ears to the sufferings of his fel- 
lows—and to deny himself the enjoyment that results from generous actions, 
merely that he may hoard wealth for his heirs to quarrel about. 

But there is yet an economy which is every man’s duty, and which is espe- 
cially commendable in the man who struggles with poverty—an economy which is 
consistent with happiness, and which must be practiced, if the poor man would 
secure his independence. 
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It is every man’s privilege, and becomes his duty to live within his means; not 
up to, but within them. ealth does not make the man, we admit, and should 
never be taken into the account in our judgment of men. But a competency should 
always be secured when it can be ; and it almost always can be, by the practice of 
economy and self-denial to only a tolerable extent. It should be secured, not so 
much for others to look upon, or to raise us in the estimation of others, as to 
secure the consciousness of independence, and the constant satisfaction that is 
derived from its acquirements and possession. 

We would like to impress this single fact upon the mind of every laboring man 
who may peruse this short article, that it is possible for him to rise above poverty, 
and that the path to independence, though beset with toils and self-sacrifice, is 
much pleasanter to the traveler than any one he can enter upon. 

The man who feels that he is earning something more than he is spending, will 
» walk the streets with a much lighter heart, and enter his home with a much more 
cheerful countenance, than he who spends as he goes, or falls gradually behind his 
necessities in acquiring the means of meeting them. 

Next to the slavery of intemperance, there is no slavery on earth more galling 
than that of poverty and indebtedness. The man who is everybody’s debtor is 
everybody's slave, and is in a much worse condition than he who serves a single 
mnaster. 

For the sake of the present, then, as well as for the sake of the future, we would 
most earnestly urge upon every working man to live within his means. Let him 
lay by something every day—if but a penny, be it a penny—it is better than 
nothing ; ininitely better than running in debt, a penny a day, or a penny a week. 
If he can earn a dollar, let him try, fairly, and faithfully, the experiment, of living 
on ninety cents. He will like it. 

“ People will laugh.” Let them laugh. 

“They will call mestingy.” Better call you stingy, than to say that you do not 

y your debts. “ They will wonder why I do not have better furniture, live in a 

r house, and attend concerts and the play-house.” Let them wonder for a 
while ; it won't hurt them, and it certainly won’t hurt you. By-and-by you can 
have a fine house, fine furniture of your own, and they will wonder again, and 
come ong, | and cooing around you, like so many pleased fools. Try the ex- 
periment. Live within your means. ' 


INDEPENDENCE THE CHIEF VALUE OF MONEY, 


The Criterion, in a review of our “ Lives of American Merchants,” quotes the 
maxims of Peter C. Brooks, one of the subjects of that work, viz.: “ The whole 
value of wealth consists in the personal independence it secures,”—a maxim, says 
the Crilerion, that “ deserves to be placed on every book in which mercantile trans- 
actions are recorded.” We find in one of our exchanges an amusing and singular 
illustration of the Merchant’s Maxim too good to be lost. It is this :— 


A man named Porter says he once had a clerical friend between whom and him- 
self there existed great intimacy. 

Every Saturday night, as Porter was sitting balancing his cash, a note would 
come, requesting “the loan of a five-dollar bill.” The money was always returned 
punctually at eight o’clock on the Monday morning. But what puzzled the lender 
was, the parson always returned the very identical note he borrowed. Since he 
had discovered this fact he had made private marks on the note ; still the same 
was handed back on Monday morning. One Saturday evening Porter sent a 
five-dollar gold-piece, instead of a note, and marked it. Still the very same coin 
was returned on the Monday. Porter got nervous and bilious about it ; he could 
not sleep at night for thinking about it ; he would awake his wife in the middle 
of the night, and ask her what she thought of such a strange occurrence. He 
was fast boiling over with curiosity, when a note came from the reverend bor- 
rower, one Christimas eve, asking for the loan of ten dollars. A brilliant thought 
struck our friend. He put on his great coat, resolving to call and demand an ex- 
planation of the mystery. 
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When he was shown into his friend’s study, he found him plunged in the pro- 
foundest melancholy. 

“ Mr, *** ,” said our friend, “ if you will answer me one question, I will let you 
you have the ten dollars. 

“ How does it happen that you always repay me the money you borrow on the 
Saturday night in the very same coin or note on Monday ?” 

The parson raised his head, and after a violent struggle, as though h> were 
about to unveil the hoarded mystery of his soul, said, in faltering tones, “ Porter, 
you are a gentleman, a scholar, a Christian, and a New Yorker—I know I can 
rely on your inviolable secrecy. Listen to the secret of my eloquence. You 
know that I am poor, and when I have bought my Sunday dinner, I have seldom 
a red cent left in my pocket. Now I maintain that no man can preach the Gos- 
pel and blow up his congregation pony without he has something in his pocket 
to inspire him with confidence. I have therefore borrowed five dollars of you 
every Saturday, that I might feel it occasionally as I preached on Sunday. You 
know how independently I do preach—how I make the rich shake in their shoes. 
Well, it is all owing to my knowing that I havea five-dollar bill in my pocket. Of 
course, never having to use it for any other purpose, it is not changed, but invari- 
ably returned to you the next morning. Now, as Mr. George Law is coming to 
hear me preach to-morrow, I thought I would try the effect of a ten-dollar-bill 
sermon on him.” 


















































THE LUXURIES VS. THE NECESSARIES OF COMMERCE. 
SILKS, BRANDY, AND CIGARS, VS. FLOUR, CORN, AND COTTON. 


The Chicago T'ribune reads a lesson to those who have not examined the 
statistical returns published annually by the government of the United States. 
The amount paid annually for two or three luxuries, in the shape of alcoholic and 
narcotic poisons, &c., which the Tribune denominates as “ luxuries,” may appear 
fabulous. Figures, however, do not ordinarily lie, no matter who may doubt. 
But hear what our Western cotemporary says, and substantiates :— 


We boast of our ability to feed the world, and of the business we are doing in 
that way now; but few suppose that the silks—piece goods, including ribands, 
but not buttons and ornaments chiefly manufactured of silk—brought here for the 
adornment of republicans and their wives and daughters, exceed in value, by 
eight millions of dollars, all the flour that we send abroad. Yet such is the fact. 
In the year ending June 30th, 1855, we exported $14,783,394 in flour, and im- 
ported $22,470,911 in silks, leaving the balance we have above stated to be charged 
to the difference between the pride of the Americans and the appetite of all the 
world besides. 

Our corn fields, particularly in the West, are the occasion of much national 
boasting. We measure them singly by miles square, and estimate their aggregate 
value in hundreds of millions ; but the amount of this our national staple which 
we send abroad is overshadowed by the cost of the cigars with which we poison 
breath and ruin health. In the period we have named, corn, worth $1,374,077, 
left our ports, and cigars, valued at $3,311,935, were brought in. 

The herds of cattle, and the resulting barrels of beef, people never tire of talk- 
ing of. They see in them a large part of the material with which we claim we 
can fill the maw of all civilized mankind. Our merchants who are in that line 
watch the foreign markets with great solicitude, and gauge their prices by signals 
from the other side of the water. But of beef, tallow, hides, and “ horn-cattle,” 
we sold for other countries only $2,214,554 in the last commercial year, and during 
that time we bought brandy to the amount of $3,241,408. 

We deal largely in tobacco, raise it in quantities, chew, and smoke it without 
limit. It constitutes the third in value in the list of commodities which this coun- 
try has to spare. Yet we export only $11,319,319 in value of this article yearly, 
and last year we received in return tea and coffee amounting in round numbers to 
$24,000,000. Even in narcotics, the balance of trade is largely against us. Ba- 
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con, lard, and live hogs, are not unimportant items in our commerce ; yet we send 
abroad only enough of these to buy the linen that we wear. But “cotton is 
king.” That wipes out the pecuniary effects of the follies and extravagances 
which all have conspired to commit. Of that we sent out last year ship-loads 
enough to swell the aggregate value of the export to $109,456,000—an amount 
greater than the value of all other exports, specie included. 





THE VALUE OF CIVILITY TO THE TRADER. 
The Philadelphia Merchant, in an editorial under the title of “ A Secret Worth 
Know 1g,” happily illustrates the importance of civility to the business man. 
The anecdote and the lesson it teaches may be of service to some of the readers of 


the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

One of the steady, slow-sure merchants of our city, of the stock of Fox and 
Penn, had accumulated a handsome competency, and retired from the activity 
of merchandise into such other activities as better suited his years, if not his 
tastes. 

A young man, just entering into the life of business, one day said to the elder, 
“Uncle David, thou hast been eminently successful in thy worlile career ; and as 
the secret of thy success may now be imparted without injury to thyself, I beg 
that it may be imparted to me. Please let me know in a the secret of thy 
prosperity consists.” 

“ Crvitiry—nothing more,” was the reply. It was an answer worthy a book 
of details. 

In our extended intercourse with the mercantile community, in all branches of 
trade, we have observed every variety and degree of temper and manner, and are 
happy to affirm that Uncle David’s secret (however obtained or acquired) is 
largely in practical favor among the merchants. 

There are cases, nevertheless, in which both principals and employees would be 
the wiser and better after a little drilling. 


Fuss is not civility—flummery is not civility ; yet fuss and flummery, like fash- 
ion and froth, are not uncommon things. ey sve in the using, and those 


who use them have not discovered the secret worth knowing. 

There is an opposite extreme, sometimes expressed in grim gravity, which is 
the repelant end of the magnet—and sometimes in a gruffness of speech which be- 
comes a non-conductor between the merchant and the customer. 

We may not be able to define civility in words—but it may be described as 
the attractive pole of the magnet. It implies combined calmness and geniality, 
being neither the fussiness of the jay-bird nor the gravity of the owl. It implies 
combined truth and gentleness, being neither the flummery of flattery nor the flat- 
ness of contradiction. 

We may say, in short, that civility is an embodiment of many graces. He who 
roperly exhibits it will increase in the patience of hope, for he will increase in 
avor with the most reliable buyers of the wares in which he deals. His faith in 

combined principle and courtesy will enlarge the circle of faith in him; and in 
due time he may retire, as did Uncle David, recommending civility as one of the 
chief secrets of success in trade. 

We cannot forbear allusion to the civility of a friend of ours who is in the book 
and stationery line. 

Being in an omnibus in the northern part of the city during the late ice ob- 
structions in our streets, we could not avoid hearing the conversation of two 
ladies. 

“The most civil man in all Philadelphia,” said one of them, “is the book- 
seller at the corner of and streets.” 

“ How do te judge ?” inquired the other. 

“1 was in his store last week, buying a few small articles. He accompanied 
me to the door, and, perceiving that I waited for an omnibus, he did not leave me 
until I was safely seated.” 

On relating the incident to my friend, he quietly remarked that a good reputa- 
tion is a grand advertisement. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE BRITISH MERCHANT : 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT WAS. 


The piquant correspondent of the Liverpool (England) Journal who writes the 
“Talk on Change” once a week for that print, has the following article in rela- 
tion to the demoralization of trade in our times :— 


Referring to  Segien the talk was that it has greatly deprecated the once 
high character of the British merchant ; that while statesmen and politicians lied 
for the good of their country, he alone enriched it by his truthfulness, his probity, 
and i hacer that his word passed for even more than he was worth, and that 
no one ever dreampt of suspecting him of fraud or meanness ; that now it is dif- 
ferent ; that every day discloses facts adverse to his purity, and that this very 
week the underwriters of London have met to consider the gross imposition prae- 
ticed in cases of marine insurances; that they proclaim aloud that the present 
race of shipowners and shippers have ceased to inspire confidence in their deal- 
ings; that they carry fraud to an extent that threatens to prohibit underwriting 
altogether ; that wrecks they insinuate, are manufactured to order, and that in- 
voices are forged for a profitable purpose ; that where villainy falls short in these 
particulars, claims of a most unjustifiable nature are put in and insisted on ; that 
this has grown into a reprehensible system, and that, if not checked, marine insur- 
ance must cease ; that dishonesty has trickled from the highest to the lowest; 
that poison lurks in the druggist’s shop, impairs the health-giving articles sold by 
the grocer, and is found at the flour-mill adulterating the food of the poor; that, 
if the world is not coming to an end, it is time, for the sake of humanity, it was 
thinking of a final exit. 


If all we gather from tradition be true, we are inclined to think that the 
standard and practice of mercantile morality and honor of to-day, will not suffer 
in comparison with that of fifty or seventy-five years ago. 





THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER OF ENGLAND. 


The commercial traveler, “as he was and is,” is thus described in Dickens’s 
Household Words, a periodical of extensive circulation in England and the Uni- 
ted States, now republished here by Dix & Edwards, the proprietors of Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine :— 


Studying mankind from the point of view afforded by a gig ; waging unflinch- 
ing war with knavish ostlers ; ogling buxom chamber-maids ; eloquent in praise 
of full-bodied port—more eloquent in eulogy of their masters’ wares; great in 
whisker and loud in voice; good-natured, vulgar, jocular, overwhelming, perse- 
vering, and industrious to the last degree ; the commercial traveler of old was a 
very different personage to his easy-going, locomotive successor. His journeys 
were long and his visits infrequent. Say that he came out of Nottingham, with 
lace and stockings, and, in a gig well stocked with samples and patterns, peram- 
bulated the length and breadth of the land during six long months. Making 
some great commercial inn his headquarters, he would drive about from village to 
village, until all the district was exhausted of its orders, and enough goods were 
sold to supply the vicinity with hosiery and lace for years to come ; this done, he 
would move off to some other center—driving, drinking, swearing, puffing his 
wares, and making love as only a bagman could. 

How different the mode of the modern “commercial!” A clerk, or possibly a 
peer in the house which he represents, he travels about with nothing but a 

lack leathern portmanteau, well strapped down, and filled with patterns of his 
wares. With this, a railway-rug, a small carpet-bag, and a Bradshaw, he con- 
trives to be everywhere, and whips off what used to be a six months’ circuit, 
within the space of a single day! 

Breakfasting at home in London, he lunches in Manchester, and, after doing a 
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good stroke of business there, passes on to York, whence, after a er teenage and 
a satisfactory interview with his principal customers, he is whisked back by the 
night train to London, where he arrives in good time for the morning meal. He 
is the only man who knows Bradshaw. He is — upon three-fifties, four-tens, 
and aged: Pale He takes his seat with his back to the engine, by instinct. 
He is tolerably well read, thanks to the railway literature. He has no time for 
driving, or drinking, or swearing, or puffing, or even for making love. He has 
not, in fact, one single characteristic for which the commercial traveler used to be 
distinguished. 





~ 


THE JAVA COFFEE TRADE A MONOPOLY. 


It may not generally be known, says the New Orleans Price Current, that the 
trade in Java coffee is a monopoly held by the Netherlands Trading Society. All 
the coffee produced on the Island of Java, therefore, passes through the hands of 
that company, and the value of this exclusive trade may be estimated by the fact 
that there was to be sold at auction, in the company’s name, on the 31st of 
March, 1856, at Amsterdam, 225,694 bags of coffee, and on the 3d of April, at 
Rotterdam, 167,372 bags, making 393,026 bags, to be sold almost simultaneously. 
This, by the way, is the Netherlands Trading Society which proposes to enter 
upon the direct cotton trade with the South. 





NEW YORK COTTON MARKET FOR THE MONTH ENDING MAY 23, 
PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, BY CHARLES W. FREDERICKSON, BROKER, NEW YORK. 
The re-establishment of peace abroad was thought by many would impart 
great activity to, and increased consumption of, our great staple ; it was also an- 


ticipated that speculation would enhance prices, and that monetary affairs, released 
from the trammels of war, would flow freely in the accustomed channels of trade. 
The state of trade abroad is, however, far from being satisfactory ; and although 
peace has slightly tended to enhance prices, the increased firmness of the money 
market causes an indifference on the part of speculators in cotton and purchasers 
of the manufactured article to extend their operations beyond their immediate re- 
quirements. 

With such a state of affairs abroad, and continued heavy receipts at the South, 
it is not a matter of surprise that our market during the past five weeks has been 
dull, “ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” The smallness of our stock, and the high 
standing of our cotton houses, have prevented any undue pressure to sell under 
advices from abroad depressed and unexpected. The operations in transitu fall 
within those of the previous month, owing to large quantities being withdrawn 
and sent forward on shippers’ account. Our own spinners have bought sparingly, 
and must be much reduced in stock—an improvement having taken place in the 
manufactured article, however, it may tend to freer purchases on their part. The 
figures for the crop now points to 3,600,000 bales, and the prospects for the grow- 
ing one represent an average. 

As prices during the past season have been remunerative to the planter, it is 
likely, if navigation continues uninterrupted, that there will be but little stock 
left in the interior by the close of the cotton year—August 31st. 

For the week ending April 26th, the upward tendency in prices was arrested, 
and although the sales reached 20,000 bales, inclusive of 15,000 bales in transitu, 
the market closed quiet at the following quotations :— 
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PRICES ADOPTED APRIL 26TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O. a. 
1 


ts SPEE PEELE TE 9% 9% 

Middling... Si cida eveevidaees #6 OR 11} 114 11¢ 
Middling fair ............... nities 11h 12 12} 
Ne a eesace avs 12 12} 124 125 


The transactions for the week ensuing were estimated at 12,000 bales in tran- 
situ and 4,000 bales from store. The rates paid were a fraction under those of 
the previous week, but holders generally refused to make concessions, and the 
market closed heavy. 


PRICES ADOPTED MAY 2D FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES:— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N. ~—e 
1 


Ordinary. .....seseeeeseereeees 9% oF oF 

I Giss0s cosinved sc eseewe 114 11g + = 118 11% 
WAG PE. io oc cvecoccosees 11¢ 11} 12 124 
Nn ssn vaieeebeve <>? MAE 124 124 124 


Our market for the week closing May 9th declined }c. per pound, with exces- 
sive offerings on the part of holders ; there was but little disposition to purchase, 
and the sales for the week did not exceed 7,500 bales. At the close of the week 
more firmness was exhibited, and the market was stea‘y at the following :— 


PRICES ADOPTED MAY 9TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland, Florida, Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 


ns 4.6 Wed kn'e.s'e 044 cccewes 94 Oy 9g 

Middling..... iciaetias doababonien {ae 103 11 11} 
SE UEE ca vilbasnvcnscccuce - abe 11g 11} 12 
RS ee Sciuhuapa cee eee 12 12} 12 


The foreign advices received during the week ending May 16th being unfavor- 
able, prices again fell off tc. per pound. Holders, however, at this decline were 
indifferent sellers, and offered sparingly. The sales for the week were 8,500 bales, 
inclusive of parcels in transitu. The annexed quotations must be considered 
mostly nominal :— 

PRICES ADOPTED MAY 16TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N. O, & Texas. 


Ordinary......... eh Silat aos anne 94 94 94 94 
Middling id's wuss 0 ee UMe Kwek Wee 10§ 10¢ 102 10% 
Middling fair ...... 5 ChGWES bia 114 11% 11% 113 
BUM sasth Kees idewcdaeaan ens 114 112 12 124 


The market opened with more inquiry, and a slight improvement of $c. per 
pound took place—later, however, although the advance was not lost, the market 
became inactive, and holders not being disposed to yield to the requirements of 
purchasers, the market closed quiet at the annexed quotations, with sales for the 
week closing at date of 8,500 bales, inclusive of 3,000 bales in transitu :— 


PRICES ADOPTED MAY 23D FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :-— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas, 


Ordinary .cccccccsccccccccccors 94 94 OF 9g 
Middling...........- eccvcecce : 10% 10% 10} 11 
Middling fair ....... ecceteccese 11} 11g 11g 11% 
BME vc cvcucen sacccecs eecerece 11} 11% 12 12 
The total receipts now amounts t0.........0000.eeee eee bales 38,291,000 
Excess over last year........--++. oe ec eceeceecccesecessces 875,000 
Excess in exports to Great Britain .........0..eeeeeeeeeeee 390,000 
To Frames... 0. cecsccceosccse Prrrrrirr rire ee ves 82,000 
Other foreign ports......+s++seeeeeseeereeee Cee eevccecese 230,000 


Total foreign exports in excess of last Year....eee coe receceee 702,000 
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1.—Notes on Central America, particularly the States of Honduras and San 
Salvador—their Geography, Topography, Climate, Population, Resources, Pro- 
ductions. &c., &e. ; nan the proposed Inter-Oceanic Railway. By E. G. 
i original maps and illustrations. pp. 397. New York: Harper 
rothers. 


The varied and valuable contents of this volume are sufficiently indicated by 
the title page. The work is one which will be found alike interesting to the geo- 
grapher, the geologist, the naturalist, the botanist, the historian, and the general 

er. It is prefaced by a geographical introduction of great value, written in 
Mr. Squier’s well-known lucid style, and contains information of much value, with 

rd to a section of country of which until very recently but comparatively 
little was known. The body of the book consists, in the first place, of notes on 
the se and topographical features of Central America, observations on 
its climate, and statistical accounts, carefully prepared, of Guatemala, San Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. In the chapters on the Republic of 
Honduras, will be found notices of its rivers, lakes, and lagoons ; bays, ports, 
harbors, and islands. The political divisions are very carefully considered. In 
chapters ix., x., and xi., the naturalist will find much that will interest him, while 
the ethnologist will read attentively that portion of the book which relates to 
the existing aboriginal inhabitants, the Zicaques, Layas, Sambos, and Caribs. To 
the political economist, the chapter on political organization will open a wide 
field of study. A separate and long chapter is devoted to the proposed Inter-Oceanic 
Railway, in which Mr. Squier proposes a route different from any already presented, 
and which he asserts to be superior to all others as a means of transit ieee the 
seas, and of more safe, rapid, and easy communication with the more import- 
ant commercial centers on the Pacific Ocean. This route lies wholly within 
the State of Honduras. For the particulars of the reconnaissance of it, 
which it has already undergone, we must refer the reader to Mr. Squier’s book. 
The chapters on the Republic of San Salvador are extremely interesting, and 
will be found to be of permanent value, as also will the miscellaneous notes on 
Segonia, Chontales, and the Mosquito shore—* the Bay Islands "aborigines of 
Honduras—thermometrical and barometrical observations—and bibliology. The 
entire work, enriched by a copious index, and profusely illustrated with tinted 
lithographs and charts, is a very valuable contribution to American literature, and 
reflects the highest credit on its indefatigable author. 


2.—T'he Works of the late Edgar Allen Poe; with a Memoir. By Rurvs 
W. Grisworp, D. D. ; and Notices of his Life and Genius. By N. P. Willis 
and J. R. Lowell. Vol.1V. 12mo. New York: Redfield. 


The three former volumes of this collection of the writings of the gifted but 
unfortunate author, were published some three years since. The present volume, 
which the publisher has judiciously added to the collection, embraces everything 
written by Mr. Poe, which he himself would have wished thus to preserve. It 
contains some of the most remarkable productions of one of the most remarkable 
men of the age. The memoir of the author, by Dr. Griswold, in the first volume, 
does no credit to the head or heart of that gentleman, for it is neither just, 
candid, or philosophical. We hope some one, of a larger and more comprehen- 
sive philosophy, will some future day assume the responsibility of redeeming the 
character of poor Poe, the most transcendant genius our country has produced, 
from the malignant libel of the learned doctor of divinity. 
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3.—A Treatise on Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By Extas Loomis, 
LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the University 
of the city of New York, and author of a Course of Mathematics. 12mo., 
pp. 331. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Professor Loomis’s series of school and college text-books, on algebra, geome- 
try, trigonometry, practical and progressive astronomy, are highly estimated by 
those best competent to judge. This treatise lays claim to a higher aim than that 
of making liberal though rapid computers. It is of a different character. Mr. 
L. has attempted, and successfully, we conceive, to develop every principle in its 
natural order ; to demonstrate every rule briefly but vigorously, and to accustom 
the pupil to think clearly, and to — his ideas with precision. At the same 
time, vite principle is illustrated by a copious collection of examples, thus im- 
pressing the principles permanently upon the mind. While it aims to be theoret- 
ical, it will be found, in the best sense of the word, eminently practical. It is 
beyond all question a first-rate educational treatise, and one which we can recom- 
mend to merchants and business men, as well as those who have the charge of pro- 
viding books for our high schools and seminaries of learning generally. 


4.— The apg Bo Inventions; or Manifestations of Deity in the Works of 
Art. By the Rev. Joun Buakuey, Kirkintilloch, Scotland. pp. 294.. New 
York : Carter & Brothers. 


Here we have demonstrated that all works of invention may be traced through 
the inventors of earth, to the Great Inventor of both mind and matter. The 
author has displayed great acumen in his reasoning, and considerable knowledge 
in bringing it to bear on the various topics of which he treats. His leading idea 
is, that all human wisdom is traceable to the Divine mind. The style is exceed- 
ingly transparent, terse, and graceful ; and no one can rise from the perusal of 
the work, without acknowledging that it is the production of a master mind. 
What is proved by the author is, that mechanical inventions, in the discovery of 
their elements and principles, and in the construction of their parts are, and 
ought to be, viewed as emanations of the wisdom, power, and beneficence of God, 
and this proposition he has proved philosophically from reason, and theologically 
from revelation. 


5.—Eutaw, a Sequel to the Foragers; or, the Raid of the Dog Days. <A Tale 
of the Revolution. By Witi1am Gitmore Sims, Esq. 


The revolutionary romances of Mr. Simms, of which this is the eighth in the 
order of their publication—that is, the present revised edition—make sure for that 
gentleman an imperishable reputation, as an American historical novelist of the 
first rank. It is fortunate for the posterity of the writer, that they will possess 
his works with all the revisions and corrections his matured judgment suggested. 
The publisher deserves the thanks of the American public for the uniformly hand- 
some and substantial style in which this series, as well as all his other works are 
produced. Nothing trashy or ephemeral emanates from the press of Redfield—a 
name that has already become synonymous with standard literature. 


6.—Ernest Linwood; a Novel. By Caroiine Lee Hentz. pp. 467. Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 


Scareely had this work been announced when the news of the death of the 
gifted authoress arrived from Florida. Ernest Linwood is an autobiographical 
novel, in which the heroine, in a quiet, unpretending style, gives us the history of 
her somewhat eventful life. The love scenes between Gabriella and Ernest are 
delicately told, and in the more impassioned portions of the story, Mrs. Hentz 
displays a powerful pen. We regard Ernest Linwood as her best, as it was her 
last, work. As in all her productions, so in this; a fine moral runs through the 
narrative like a thread of silver, while there is an utter absence of anything like 
“fire writing.” 
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7.—The Shakspeare Papers of the late William inn, LL. D. Annotated 
by Dr. S. Sue:ron Macxenzie, editor of “ Sheil’s Sketches of the Irish Bar,” 
“ Noctes Ambrossiane,”’ &e. 12mo., pp. 354. New York. 


This volume contains articles on Sha re and the most prominent characters 
in his plays, which originally appeared in ley’s Mi and Frazer’s Maga- 
zine. They were received at the time with marked fame by the discriminating 
readers of yee in this country as well as in England. They have never 
before been published in a collected form. The collection consists of essays or 
critical disquisitions ms a certain prominent characters in Shakspeare’s Plays, 
including in the catalogue Falstaff, Jacques, Romeo, Iago, Polonius, Timon of 
Athens, Lady Macbeth, &c. There is also a scholarly and slashing analysis of 
Dr, Farmer's celebrated essay upon the “Learning of Shakspeare,” which was 
written to prove that the poet was ignorant of every language except the Eng- 
lish. As an editor and annotator Dr. Mackenzie has no superior, and his preface 
to the present work is exceedingly well done, and his occasional notes add materi- 
ally to the value of the collection. 


8.—Harper’s Classical Library. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have noticed, as they appeared, the volumes of this admirable library of 
the Greek and Roman classics. The study of the language in which they were 
written, with such fine translations, so far as reading them is concerned, seems to 
be almost a work of superrerogation in our time. The series has reached some 
dozen volumes. We have now before us “ The T ies of A%schylus,” literally 
translated, with critical notes and an introduction, by a distinguished scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford, together with an appendix, containing the new readings 
of Hermann’s — edition, translated by George Burges, A.M. The 
translation of Mr. Buckley is regarded as a faithful copy of the author’s thoughts 
and words, although the graces of poetic expression must necessarily be dressed 
rs . co prose version. The select orations of M. T. Cicero, were translated by 

. D. Tonge. 


9.— India, the Pearl of Pearl River. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournworrn. 
pp. 402. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 


Mrs. Southworth, who possesses the happy faculty of always keeping alive 
the attention of her readers, has, in this volume, surpassed any of her previous 
works. The scenes of the story are laid in the Southwest, almost new ground for 
the novelist; and our authoress has shown consummate skill in descriptions of 
the natural scenery of that most interesting region. The characters are boldl 
drawn ; and of stirring scenes and stirring incidents there is no lack. But wit 
all this vigor and vividness, there is no overstraining for the mere sake of effect— 
all is simple and natural. The hero is a finely conceived character, and the two 
heroines are exquisitely delineated. The work is far more carefully finished than 
any one we have yet seen from Mrs. Southworth’s pen, and leads us to hope that 
she will take a still higher stand than the one she occupies. India is destined to 
a merited prosperity. 


10.—A History of Philosophy in Epitome. By Dr. Avzert ScHwecuer. 
Translated from the original German, by Julius Seeyle. pp. 365. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 


This volume will be welcomed and prized by all students of philosophy, it 
being a translation and not a paraphrase of the author’s meaning. In Germany, 
the original work is to be found in the hands of almost every scholar, by whom it 
is highly esteemed, for its clearness, conciseness, and comprehensiveness. In its 
English dress, it loses none of its interest and value. Its account of the Greek 
and of the German systems is of especial value and importance. The book will 
well reward diligent study, and is one of the best works for a text-book upon this 
neglected branch of scientific investigation. 
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11.—The Balloon Travels of Robert Merry and his Young Friends over various 
Countries in Europe. Edited by Perer Paruey. pp. 312. New York: 
H. Derby. 
It was a very felicitous idea of the indefatigable and ever-welcome Peter Parley, 
to send his young readers in the car of an imaginary balloon over the most inter- 


: esting portions of Europe. Mr. Robert Merry and his young friends start, or 


rather soar from Boston, and get birds’-eye views of portions of Ireland, London, 
Paris, Madrid, and many other places of wonderful celebrity. And as they sail 
along, or stop to pay brief visits, Mr. Merry and his companions converse most 
leasantly of the sights which meet their eyes. In fact there is scarcely any ob- 
ject of interest in Europe which is not remarked or explained in the most familiar 
and fascinating manner. It is a volume that should be in the hands of every boy 
and girl in America. The engravings are very beautiful. Floreat Peter Parley ! 


12.— Tales of Old Flanders. Count Hugo of Craenhove and Wooden Clara. 
From the Flemish of Henprik Conscience. pp. 93. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 

There is a freshness and raciness about the stories of Hendrik Conscience which 
will be very attractive to all lovers of fiction. His tales have strong distinctive 

oints of interest, which lay hold of the sympathies of the reader and sustain him 
in a state of deep and permanent interest. There is a truthfulness in the pictures 
in the two tales contained in the present volume which is perfectly delightful, and 
each of them may be read by the most modest without a blush, and by the most 
fastidious without a scruple. Writing in a language familiar to comparatively 
few, Conscience owes to his own merits alone the American and European repu- 
tation he now enjoys. 


13.—Annual o Scientific Discovery ; or Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art 
for 1856. Edited by Davin A. Wexts, A. M. pp. 390. Boston: Gould & 


Lincoln. 


In these closely-printed pages is to be found a wonderful variety of information 
respecting the most important discoveries and improvements in mechanics, useful 
arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, zoology, botany, 
mineralogy, geology, geography, antiquities, &c.; together with a list of recent 
scientific publications, a classified list of patents, obituaries of eminent scientific 
men, and notes on the progress of science during the year 1855. Mr. Wells has 
performed his laborious duty admirably, and presented us with such a work as 
must commend itself favorably to the consideration of every mechanic and man of 
science. The arrangement is excellent, and a copious index adds greatly to the 
value of the volume, which is embellished with a very good portrait of Richard 


M. Hoe, Esq. 


14.—Memoir of the Rev. John Moore. With Selections from his Correspondence 
and other Writings. By Joun G. Apams. pp. 360. Boston: A. Tompkins. 


Mr. Moore was a Universalist preacher of considerable note, in Concord, N. H., 
where he died suddenly, in February, 1855. The great respect in which his 
character and talents were held, led to the publication of this memoir, which is 
carefully and impartially written. Prefixed to the volume is a finely engraved 


portrait of its subject. 


15.—Sermons, Chiefly Occasional. By Cuartes Lowet1, Second Minister of 
the West Church, Boston, pp. 329. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


These sermons are specially marked by the fervent piety and profound theologi- 
cal learning of their venerable author. And they are withal so stamped with 
simplicity, that the humblest reader cannot fail to comprehend them. A fine 
and characteristic portrait of Dr. Lowell adorns the volume. 
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16.—Men and Times of the Revolution ; or; Memoirs of Elkanah Watson. In- 

eluding Journals of Travels in Europe and America, from 1777 to 1842, with 

his Correspondence with Public Men, and Reminiscences and Incidents of the 

Revelation, Edited by his Son, Wixstow ©. Warson. pp. 460. New York : 
0. 


To every American this volume cannot fail to be one of surpassing interest, nar- 
rating, as it does, with singular clearness and graphic power, the various eventful 
scenes through which the subject of this memoir passed, in one of the most stir- 
rn agri of the world’s history. From the age of nineteen to near the close 
of his life, which was extended beyond four score years, Mr. Watson was in the 
habit of recording his aig ots of men and incidents, as the events occurred, 
and that period emb the epoch of the war of independence. In Europe 
and America he was, in the midst of the scenes of this pregnant era, an intimate 
associate with many of the individuals who impelled or guided the great changes, 
and a vigilant observer of the occurrences connected with their development. The 
extraordinary and perilous journey of Mr. Watson, in the crisis of the Revolution, 
from Massachusetts to pees is full of interest, as narrated by himself in his 
letters and journals, as are also his European experiences. But what may strike 
many as not the least interesting feature of the volume, will be the descriptions of 
places and traveling, t uarters of a century since, as compared with the 
magic changes that characterize the present period. 


17.—Aspen Court. A Story of our own Time. By Surrtey Brooks. pp. 504. 
New York: Stringer & Townsend. 


This is a capital English novel of society, as good as anything Dickens has 
produced. Club life, low life, and lady life are all admirably drawn, and the best 
of it is, there is no caricature. It would be impossible, in a few lines, to dissect a 
work of this kind, or to give the plot. Enough to say that there are wild young 
men, rascally lawyers, aristocratic young gentlemen, and no end of ladies of all 
descriptions. The story goes on swimmingly to the end, in which Death and Love 
struggle who shall be the victor. The character of Carlyon is finely drawn, and 
betrays a practiced hand. As a true picture of London society, as it is, we do 
not know anything so good as “ Aspen Court.” 


18.—Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography. Embracing a Series of Original 
Memoirs of the most Distinguished Persons of all ‘Times. pp. 1,058. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


All who desire to have a complete library biography in one volume, will get 
this valuable work. The various articles have been contributed by the most 
eminent writers of the day, and Dr. Hawkes has greatly added to the value of the 
original English edition, by notices of American celebrities. None who have 
made themselves distinguished are omitted from the pages of this book, which is 
really what it professes to be—a dictionary of biography. The pictorial illustra- 
tions are accurate and well executed ; and what is seldom to be found in a work of 
such magnitude, there are exceedingly few inaccuracies either of dates or facts, 
The Messrs. Appleton have done an important service to American literature by 
the publication of such a cyclopedia, and Dr. Hawks has performed his labors in 
a masterly manner. 


19.—The Gospel in Ezekiel: Illustrated in a Series of Discourses. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Gururte, D. D., Edinburgh. pp. 395. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 


The Rev. Dr. Guthrie is one of the most eloquent preachers of the Scottish 
Church, and to his power and pathos this volume bears ample testimony. The 
discourses are twenty-six in number, each one elucidatory of some text in Hzekiel. 
They who are partial to the florid style of pulpit eloquence will greatly enjoy 
— expositions of one of the grandest and most poetical portions of the Old 

estament. 
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History of the 3p of Philip the Second, Ki Spain. By Wratam 
H. ec Sa 2 Vols., pp. 618, 610. Boston : Pialips, Bassin t Co. 

The history of Philip the Second is the history of Europe during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, and more frequently has it occupied the pen of the 
historian than any other portion of the Spanish annals. Watson made it familiar 
to the English reader ; but that writer was not so solicitous as he should have 
been, to collect and arrange the valuable material which lay within his reach. To 
Mr. Prescott it has been reserved to write a history worthy of its subject, and 
this laborious task he has nobly performed. At no time could the history of the 
reign haye been undertaken with the same advantages as at present, when the 
more enlightened policy of the European governments has opened their archives to 
the inspection of the scholar, and when, as Mr. Prescott says, “ He is allowed ac- 
cess, in particular, to the archives of Simancas, which have held the Spanish 
monarchy hermetically sealed for ages.” Philip, both from his personal character, 
and from his position as sovereign of the most perfect monarchy in Europe, was 
placed at the head of the party which strove to uphold the fortunes of the ancient 
church, and thus his policy led him perpetually to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the other European States—making it necessary for Mr, Prescott to look for 
the materials of his history without the Peninsula as well as within it. The work 
was one of great difficulty ; but the author was ably assisted by various friends, 
whom he names in his preface. The result has been one of the noblest histories 
of which this or any other country can boast. Mr. Prescott’s already brilliant 
reputation will be greatly enhanced by these volumes, which form worthy com- 
panions to his “ Ferdinand and Isabella.” 


21.—Memoir of Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta. By his Widow. Abridged 
by a Clergyman. pp. 348. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


In the two bulky octavo volumes of Heber’s Life, published some years ago in 
New York, was a great amount of matter not strictly biographical. In the 
work before us all this is swept away, and the interesting story of the Bishop’s 
life is plainly and consecutively told. In this country Heber is not known as his 
character, piety, and talents deserve. Therefore the editor of his life has ren- 
dered an important service to the republic of letters, by presenting to the public 
his life in this profitable and cheap form. We notice that the pages have been 
lithotyped by a novel process, and certainly, if we may judge from the beautiful 
typography of this volume, the new art will come into general use. 


22.—Kate Stanton; a Page from Rich Life. Second edition. pp. 332. Boston : 
James French & Co. 


This is one of the class of works of which we have had so many of late. Kate 
Stanton is a domestic story, and of more than average merit. The main interest 
turns upon a false charge of embezzlement made against William Stanton, Kate’s 
brother. He is tried, found guilty, and sentenced, but eventually his innocence 
is made clear, a clerk of the store in which Stanton was employed having dis- 
covered that, in a fit of absence of mind, he had made a mistake, which led to the 
groundless charge. Both brother and sister in the end get married, and so the 
volume ends. 


23.—Phily and Kit; or, Life and Raimnent. By Caroiive Cuesesro’, author 
of “ Dream-Land by Daylight,” “ Isa, a Pilgrimage,” “The Children of Light,” 
&e. New York: Redfield, 


The young and beautiful authoress, for such we are told, are the personal charms 
of our gifted countrywoman, has adopted a mere homely title for her novel ; but, if 
less transcendental the cognomen, not the less interesting the tale, or attractive 
the style of the narrative. “Philly and Kit” will add new lustre to her well- 
earned fame, and were it her first and only production, she might be content to 
rest upon the reputation of this “ last, not least ” of her literary labors. 
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24.— Christine ; or Woman's Trials and Triumphs. By Lavra J. Curtis. pp. 
384. New York: De Witt & Davenport. 


This is from a new pen, and dedicated to the cause of “ Woman’s Rights.” 
Christine, the heroine, is a sentimental, restless, and aspiring young lady, placed 
in a position which prevents her from realizing her aspirations. At length, how- 
ever, overleaping all barriers, she drinks deep at the fountain of knowledge, and 

accomplished and fascinating. She loves wisely, but not well—is disap- 
pa and then commences a smn in the hope of elevating the condition of 
own sex, in their moral and physical position. Her relatives bitterly oppose 
her, and, under a pretext of insanity, shut her up in a lunatic asylum. Over all 
their machinations she at last triumphs, pursues the course she has laid out for 
herself, and is the instrument of saving many lives from degradation and misery. 
Finally, love triumphs, and she fills that position she is so well calculated to 
adorn. ‘The tale is well and ably written, and doubtless will become a general 
favorite. 


25.— The Iliad of Homer. Literally Translated, with Explanatory Notes. By 
Turopore Axois Buckey, B. A., of Christ Church. pp. 466. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Buckley has done good service to literature by the production of this vol- 
ume. Not being harnessed to blank verse, he has succeeded in a translation of 
the Iliad which presents more of the force and spirit of Homer’s matchless work 
than either Chapman’s, Pope's, or Cowper’s renderings. The work is based upon 
a careful examination of whatever has been contributed by scholars of every age 
toward the elucidation of the text. This will undoubtedly become the most pop- 
ular translation of the Iliad. 


26.—The Voyages, Travels, and Adventures of Gilbert Go Ahead in Foreign 
Parts. Written by himself, and edited by Peter Partey. pp. 295. New 
York: J. ©. Derby. Boston: Phillips & Sampson. 


Any book from the fertile pen of Mr. Goodrich will be certain of a warm wel- 
come by the young. He has so long been the beloved of boys and the glory of 
girls, that the mere announcement of a new book by him must cause a sensation 
in the juvenile department of every household. Gilbert Go Ahead deals consid- 
erably in the marvelous, but as Peter Parley says, his statements do not “ outrage 
probability.” Our young friends will place the volume on their shelves side by 
side with Robinson Crusoe. The illustrations by Lossing Barritt are excellent. 


27.—Impressions of England; or, Sketches of English Scenery and Society. 

By A. Cieveranp Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore, pp. 321. New 

York : Dana & Co, 

In the year 1851, Dr. Coxe visited Europe, and from time to time furnished 
sketches of travel to the New York Church Journal. In this volume these letters 
are collected, and form a very interesting melange, inasmuch as the doctor came 
in contact with most of the European celebrities, and visited the usual spots of 
attraction to tourists. His descriptions of persons and places are racy and 
graphic, and his opinion of men and matters generally, liberal and shrewd. It is 
to be wished that all travelers would write in so fair and kindly a spirit. We 
should certainly rank Dr. Coxe’s work, as one of the best which has been given 
us ac the resu)* of foreign travel. 


28.—Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands. By Mrs. L. H. Sicourney. Third 
Edition. pp. 395. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 


Mrs. Sigourney is a charming writer, and her “ Pleasant Memories of Pleasant 
Lands” is one of her most delightful productions. It is a prose and poetical 
record of her European travels. The fact that the work has reached a fourth 
edition, renders it unnecessary for us to add more in its favor. 
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29.— s of Baptist Principles in the Last Hundred Years. 
Tuomas F. Curtis. pp. 422. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


Professor Curtis has in this volume, which might almost be called “ Conces- 
sions of Pedobaptists as to the Errors of Infant Baptism, and the importance of 
Baptist principles,” endeavored chiefly to arrange these authorities and point out 
the consequences of their admissions. Between parties and opinions, he has 
drawn a wide distinction, the object of his volume being not to exhibit or defend 
the Baptists, but their principles. The book is ably written, and one of its many 

t merits is, that no uncharitableness towards those who differ in opinion is to 
be found from the first page to the last. 


30.—Sunbeam Stories. By the author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” With 
Illustrations. pp. 395. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 


This is a collection of Miss Planche’s very popular juvenile stories, and few 
writers of such works have achieved so extensive a popularity. They are eight 
in number, and each one is distinguished by rare tenderness and naturalness in the 
touches of life which they contain. Each story having on its first appearance 
been hailed with delight by both young and old, the American publishers have 
done wisely in issuing this beautifully illustrated edition, which, without doubt, 
will be widely circulated. 


31.—The Miser ; Ricketicktack. Two Tales. By Henprix Conscience. pp. 222. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


These are two tales of modern Flemish life. “'The Miser” is a story in which 
the evils of avarice are very dramatically developed, and, as a relief to the tragic 
portions, are some powerfully-sketched love scenes. The villain of the story, who 
robs the miser, becomes imprisoned for life, and finally the miser himself sees the 
folly of heaping up “ sordid dross.” “ Ricketicktack” is a story illustrative of 
the dignity of labor, its queer title being the burden of a ballad which a black- 
smith sings while working at his anvil. The moral of both tales is highly com- 
mendable. 
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32.—Poems. By Cuartes Kinostey. pp. 284. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The greater portion of this volume is occupied by “The Saint’s Tragedy, or the 
True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary, a Saint of the Romish Calendar.” The 
subject of this play suggests questions which are deeply interesting at the present 
time, as it involves the whole character of the Middle Ages. It is finely written. 
The minor poems and ballads, about thirty in number, show that Mr. Pe is 
as vigorous in verse as in prose. Few poems can be finer than the piece which 
closes this attractive book. 


33.—Life in Varied Phases. Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By Mrs. Caro- 
Line H. Burier. pp. 288. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Here are nine sketches, all vividly written, and each one illustrative of some 
phase of actual every-day life. To our minds, the best are “ Nelly the Ragpicker ” 
and the “ Perplexed Student ;” but where all are good, it would be perhaps in- 
vidious to single out any in particular as possessing superior merit. Mrs. Butler 
has been long known by her fluent and graceful pen, and this volume will sustain 
her high reputation. 


34.—Tragic Scenes in the History of Maryland and the Old French War. With 
an Account of Various Interesting Contemporaneous Events which occurred 
in the Early Settlement of America. By Joseru Banvarp, A. M. pp. 239. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Kvery youthful student of American history should read this book, which is 
written in Mr. Banvard’s usually felicitous style. It contains all the attractive- 


ness of the most “ thrilling” romance, with the advantage of being historically 
truthful. 

























Eminen : Men and Women. Mlited by Mrs. S. J. Hate. Vol. IT. 
f Lady Mary Wortley Montague. pp. 408. New York: Mason & 
rthily following the letters of Madame de Sevigne, which formed the first 
-yolume of this series, we here haye those of that brilliant but erratic woman, 
Lad} ae Montague. In the whole range of epistolary literature, it 
be difficult to find more piapent, 8 ling, witty, a Geena writing, than 
is to be met with in these off-hand uctions. As the accomplished editress 
remarks : “ Her letters will be found valuable as well as amusing, aiding the stu- 
dents of history to catch the manners and opinions of English society in high 
life—then the map td of the realm—at the time Benjamin Franklin and 
his co-patriots in this Western World were working out the problem of American 
independence and popular sovereignty.” A brief but comprehensive memoir of 
ood Mary Wortley Montague, written by the gifted editress, fitly introduces the 
‘Letters. 


36.—Charlemont ; or, the Pride of the Village. A Tale of Kentucky. By W. 
Gitmore Srums. pp. 447. New York: field. 


Mr. Simms is, unquestionably, the most popular of living American novelists. 
His works have all a broad basis on historical fact, and therein consists, to a great 
extent, their value. But independent of this, there is a charm in the style, and a 
felicity of handling, that compels the reader to read on, -Charlemont is, to our 
mind, one of Mr. Simms’ best fictions. The various characters are evidently 
drawn “from real life.” In serious description, in humorous delineations, or in 
Spay passage, Mr. Simms is equally at home. His style, too, is as exclusively 
is own as that of Fennimore Cooper or Washington Irving. 






37.—An porn es et Rew rena on Logic: Including—Part I., Analysis of For- 
mule ; Part I1., Method. With an Appendix of Examples for Analysis and 
Criticism. By W. D. Witsoy, D. D. pp. 425. New York: Daniel Apple- 
ton & Co. 


This admirable treatise, the author tells us, grew out of his necessities and his 
experience as a teacher, he not having been able to find a text-book that seemed 
to satisiy the demands of the science. As such, it is especially designed for the 
use of schools and colleges, as well as for private study and use. The work is 
rendered complete by an appendix of examples for analysis and criticism, and a 
copious index of terms and subjects. 


38—JIntroduction to Social Science. A Discourse in Three Parts. By Grorce 
H. Carvert, author of “Scenes and Thoughts in Europe.” 12mo, pp. 148. 
New York: Redfield. 


The subject discussed in this little treatise must ever be regarded as the para- 
mount question of life. To make our daily working life vital with justice and 
love—all our works a communion with God—this is the aim of “ Social Science ” 
—the object which Mr. Calvert essays to promote in the present work. He 
points out, with transparent beauty, the necessity of an industrial, and, through 
that, a social reorganization. 


39.—The Onyx Ring. By Joun Streruinc. With a Biographical Preface by 
Charles Hall. pp. 263. Boston: Whittlemore, Niles & Hall, 


This story was originally published in Blackwood, some twenty tau ago. It 
is a confused conglomeration of Carlyle and Coleridge. Sterling himself would, 
could he have walked into the publisher's office, put a veto on its republication 
at the present time. Mr. Hall’s preface, in our judgment, is a very creditable 
performance. 








